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‘We are using deLavaud pipe 


exclusively in all obtainable sizes” 


“About 7 years ago we started using cast 
iron pipe made by the deLavaud centrifu- 
gal process. This pipe proved so satisfactory 
that we are using it exclusively in all ob- 
Thus writes Mr. L. Vau 
Gilder, Engineer and Superintendent of 
the water department of Atlantic City, N.J. 


i . ” 
tainable sizes. 


Other cities in all parts of the country 
are aware of the efliciency and economy 
of deLavaud pipe. Springfield, Mass., 
Detroit, Michigan; Ft. Worth, Texas “i 
purchased many miles of deLavaud Pipe 
for underground mains. 


DeLavaud Pipe is produced by pour- 
ing molten iron into a rapidly revolving 
cylindrical mold, Centrifugal force holds 
the iron against the sides and drives out 
air bubbles and impurities with a force 
many times greater than gravity. 


DeLavaud Pipe is light in weight, 
easy to handle and easy to cut and tap. 
At the same time, tests have proved 
that it is at least 25% stronger than 
good pit cast pipe. The deLavaud hand- 
book gives detailed specifications. Write 


for free copy today. 


United States Pipe 
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Philadelphia Cleveland trademark of The  ~) — Dallas Minneapolis 
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Plan Now for Work Relief 


xt Winter 


p bo not know how long the present 
“*E economic business depression is go 
to last, but whatever the industrial 

| business improvement may be, and I 

pe and pray it may be substantial, the 

clusion is inescapable that unemploy- 
ent relief will unquestionably be a seri- 
is problem in the fall and winter of 

1 and 1932 in almost every city. If | 
m wrong in this conclusion, I shall be 
the first to rejoice.” 

With these words Herbert H. Lehman, 
Lieutenant- Governor of New York, 
sounded a precautionary note on June 12 
at the annual banquet of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials, at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
He continued: 

“| would like to see the cities now 
this week if possible—plan for handling 

situation which almost inevitably will 
face them within a few months. By ad- 
vance planning, next winter’s unemploy- 
ment relief by municipalities and private 
philanthropy can be made both more ef- 
fective and less costly. The outstanding 
facts coming out of this past winter’s 
experience in caring for the large num- 
ber in need due to unemployment, is the 
practicability and desirability of furnish- 
ing relief in the form of work... . 

“Work relief can be made the prin- 
cipal means of giving aid to the unem- 
ployed, but cannot be organized effec- 
tively or economically on the spur of the 
moment when acute need is already upon 
the community. 

“The advance planning of an emer- 
unemployment program can_ be 
dene quietly and without unnecessary 
publicity. Carefully planned in advance, 
projects for city and private relief work 


gency 


can be speedily, effectively and eco- 
nomically put into effect, when and _ if 
needed. 


“Granting of work relief will serve the 
dual purpose of relieving distress and 
of keeping up the morale of the unem- 
ployed. The alternative in many 
will be charity or doles, which are both 
socially and economically destructive. 
To give work relief, however, will re- 
quire funds, and in many municipalities 
recessary funds will be available only if 
plans are made substantially in advance 
of the prospective need. 

“It will be necessary to reduce for the 
time being unnecessary or non-productive 
expenditures in order to concentrate on 

essary work, giving employment to 

e largest possible number. 

‘But planning, of course, should not 
confined to the temporary situation 
of providing work relief. It should cover 
all governmental undertakings and be 
permanent in character. It should be 
employed in times of prosperity just as 


cases 


he 





well as in adversity.” 

\ notable step in the advance plan 
ning of public works occurred on June 
16, with the completion of the Federal 


Employment Stabilization Board through 
the announcement by Secretary of Com 
merce Robert P. Lamont. Chairman of 
the Board. of the appointment ot D. H 
consulting en New York 
City, as Director. The Board is the re 
sult of legislation sponsored by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New York. for the 
coordination of construction planning so 
that Federal and possibly state and mu 
nicipal public ed o1 
accelerated general 
economic situation is marked by activity 


Sawyer gineer 


works can be reduc 


accordingly as the 


or depression. 


As this THe AMERICAN 
goes to press, the world economic 


Cry 
situa 
tion is showing an optimistic trend; but, 
however enduring this may be, it cannot 
be expected to cure the ills of unemploy 
ment without efforts, intelli 
gent planning, and time, measured in 
months and years rather than days and 
weeks. As stated on June 25 by Homer 
Folks, Secretary of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association, before the con 
vention of the New York State Associa 
tion of Public Welfare Officials: 

“The price of success 1s careful ad 
vance planning, beginning now. The bulk 
of the cost of unemployment relief will 
inevitably fall next year, as it did last, 
on the public treasury. There is noth 
ing in the rather widely advertised plans 
of the Chests 
and the President’s unemployment com- 
mittee 


issue of 


o 
+ 


concerted 


Association of Community 


which would justify any munici 
pality in delaying or diminishing its plan 


for unemployinent relief next winter. 


Professions Taxed by 
Virginia Municipalities 
A RECENT analysis of 

levied on professions and allied oc 
cupations by 72 cities and towns in Vir 
ginia shows’ that 40 professions are sub 
ject to such license requirements, 


license taxes 


4 


License taxes levied on a few of the 
most common professions are as follows: 


Profession Highest Low st Averag 
Architect $50.00 $5.00 $30.00 
Attorney 50.00 5.00 20.00 
Chiropodists 25.00 » 00 11.00 
Chiropractors 0.00 00 27.00 
Civil Engineers 44.00 ».00 18.00 
Convevancers 100.00 >. 00 24.00 
D ntists 50.00 2.00 18.00 
Oculists 50.00 > .00 26.00 
*Opticians 50.00 ».00 22.00 
*Optometrists 50.00 5.00 20.00 
Osteopaths 50.00 ».00 26.00 
Physicians 50.00 ».00 20.00 
Surgeons 0.00 » 00 24.00 
Surveyors $4.00 5.00 20.00 
*Undertakers 100.00 1.25 28.00 
Veterinary Surgeons 35.00 2.50 18.00 
* Indicates that merchant's license is also re 


cuired by some municipalities 


City Managers 
PORE SINS TOES AT LETRAS 








Undertakers and embalmers are taxed 
a greater number of these municipal 
ties than any other clas \ few locali 


merchants tax to be paid 


addition to the spe 


s require a 
on all purchases in 


eh protessional tax 
The next most popular subject of local 
license taxes is the dentist. followed in 


order by attorneys, physicians, veterinary 


surgeons, architects, civil engineers, op 
liclans, surgeons 
Practically all the 
are taxed in the cities 
HAROLD TL BAL MES 
League i Vie Mun 


ind chiropractors 
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Recent City Manager 
{ppointments 
M. BUCKLEY, City Engineer of Paw 


W* huska, Okla 
City 


~ 


was recently appointed 
Manager of Pawhuska. to 
P. Malone, whose resignation became 


succeed 


effective June 1. Mr. Malone had been 
City Manager for the past seven years 
QO. E. Carr resigned the city manager 


ship of Fort Worth, Texas, which he had 


held since 1925, to become the first City 
Manager of Oakland, Calif.. on July | 


Mr. Carr has served continuously as City 
Manager in six different cities since his 
first appointment in 1914 as City Man 
ager of Cadillac, Mic! iving promo 
tions from Cas Niagara Fall 

N. Y., to Springicld, Obie, to Dubuque, 
lowa, to Fort Worth, Texas, and to Oak 
land, Calif. 

M. J. Hoffman, a_ local 
agent, became City Manager of Maquo 
keta, lowa, May 18, succeeding J. G. 
Thorne, who is now Manager of Utilities 
in Kewanee, Ill. Mr. Thorne had been 
City Manager since April, 1926. 

A. J. Koenig was selected from a list 
of fifty applicants to be the first City 
Manager of Fort Atkinson, Wis.. 
June 15. Mr. Koenig received a master’s 
degree in municipal administration in 
1925, at the University of Michigan, was 
Assistant City Manager of Pontia 
Mich., 1925-28; and City Manager of 
Plymouth, Mich., 1928 to April, 1931 

R. Lee Mahaley, a local business man, 
was appointed City Manager of 
bury, N. C., June 5, to succeed P. P. Pil 
cher, who had resigned to accept the city 
managership of Winchester, Va 

J. B. Pridgen, District Eng 
the North Carolina State Highway Com 
mission, became City Manager of Char 
lotte, N. C.. on June | He succeeds R 
W. Rigsby. who resigned on May 6 


imsurane 


effective 


Salis 


ineer tor 


A. E. Taylor was appointed the first 
City Manager of Belton, Texas, on 
May 1. 

CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, 


Executive Secretary. The 


Managers’ Association 


International City 
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How one city provided for improved gas 
service in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned by use of the Hortonsphere, 
is shown below The site of this modern 
high-pressure holder has been converted 
into a public park 
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A solution to the 
Problem of improved 
Gas Service - - - 


"Hyd officials often find themselves between two fires 
4 when improvements and extensions of gas service are 
proposed. Appreciating the advantages of better gas serv- 
ice for the municipality, their natural inclination is to ap- 
prove the necessary mains and gas-holders. Yet, such 














action may prove unpopular with property owners along The Hortonsphere is a spherical tank for the 
a street to be torn up for new mains or near the proposed storage of gas under pressure. Ordinary sizes 
site of a large gas tank. are 30 to 60 feet in diameter—about one-third the 


size of the average low-pressure holder of the same 


When confronted with a problem of this kind, many cigusity. & ts Mak dds dhasdk costes chen 


tie ‘eo - > ; ad =< > ac or (it 5 
cities — found that the high ee gas — = gotateg the gas demand is low, and feeds gas back into the 
as the ortonsphere, otters a happy solution for al! con- ntate os te ie Ganliel 
cerned. The numerous advantages of this modern gas 


container appeal to gas companies as well as to the public. 


“ “ i, iw. 
The small size of the Hortonsphere—ordinarily one-third CHICAGO BRIDGE 
that of a low-pressure holder of equal capacity—and its & IRON WORKS 


pleasing spherical shape minimize objections from prop- 


erty owners. By landscaping and painting, it can be made nee 2127 O14 Colony Bldg 
: E a. pat te al New York 3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg 
attractive in appearance. One city made a playground, Cleveland 2936 Midland Bank Bide 
shown above, of the property adjoining the tank. In other Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg 
cases the holder has been practically concealed by the watiadeiphia 2616-1616 Walnut Street Bldg 
, sakes ; : Boston 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg 
planting of trees and shrubs. Birmingham... 1502 Fiftieth St., N 
li : ii a . _ Dallas 1206 Burt Bldg 
Making better gas service available by use of the Hor- roe eel 1083 Riaite Bide 
tonsphere is proving successful in large and small cities Seattle 343 Smith Tower 
throughout the country. It not only solves the city of- Houston 1101 Electric Bids 
ficials’ problem, but also enables gas companies to effect — oe ae eee ae 
: Los Angeles 1303 Subway Terminal Bld 
savings in investment and operating costs. Havana. Cube Apartado 2507 
For pressure storage of Gas Mer 
D will ember to mention THe AMER ‘ City 
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Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 
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Ss, preme Court Ruling on 
Diversion of Water from 
Delaware River 
( y May 4, 1931, the Supreme Court 
of the United States delivered an 
ion on the suit by the state of New 
sey to enjoin the state of New York 
i the city of New York from diverting 
the Delaware River or its 
butaries. The original plan was to di- 
rt 600,000,000 gallons daily for the 
vater supply of the city of New York. 
lhe Supreme Court confirmed the report 
of the master, finding that the taking of 
600,000,000 gallons daily would not ma- 
erially affect the river, its sanitary con- 
dition or its use for municipal water 
supply, industrial, agricultural or shad 
fishing purposes, but that the amount 
should be reduced to 440,000,000 gallons 
daily. in view of the effect that the tak- 
ing would have on the use of the river 
for recreation purposes and upon the 
oyster fisheries. The Court further di- 
rected that an efficient plant for the treat- 
ment of the sewage of Port Jervis, N. Y., 
should be constructed and that water 
should be released from impounding 
reservoirs in New York sufficient to keep 
the flow at Port Jervis and Trenton at 
0.50-cubie foot per per square 
mile of contributing area. 


er trom 


second 


Preparing Fire Hydrants for 
Winter in Manitowoc 
THE Public Utilities Commission of 
the city of Manitowoc, Wis., inspects 
its fire hydrants at least once a year. 
This is generally in the fall, before frost 
sets in. Particular attention is paid to 
leaky valves and to shutting off the hy- 
drants properly so as to prevent breakage 
on account of freezing. 

In several sections of the city. espe- 
cially along the river and lake, the 
ground is very wet and it is necessary to 
plug up the drips on the hydrants to 
prevent surface water from seeping in. 
These hydrants have to be pumped out. 

The Fire Department of the city also 
makes an inspection of the hydrants to 
see that the wrench nuts are in good 
order, that the nozzles are properly 
calked, and that the hydrants are in good 
operating condition. 

E. C. SCHROEDER, 

Utilities Commission 


Manage r. Publi 


Forrest City Plant Makes 
Improvements 
TEN years ago the Water and Light 
Plant of Forrest City, Ark., was over 
360.000 in debt, with a yearly income of 
only $20,000. During 1930, the receipts 
ere $89,000, all debts are paid, and the 
plant has money in the bank. Two new 
oil engines have been installed, a new 
well 500 feet deep has been drilled, and 


the water mains have been extended one 

mile. The water supply of Forrest City 

is very satisfactory and plentiful. 
CLIFFORD BARTON 


Manager and Superintendent 


Amounts and Costs of Mains 
Installed in Kenosha 
ypURING 1930, 4.47 


miles of mains 
were constructed in 


Kenosha, Wis.. 


adding 3.37 miles to the existing system 


and replacing 1.10 miles with larger 
mains. This brings the total mileage of 


mains up to 119.03. During the year. 
175 water services were constructed and 
the same number of meters set for new 
consumers, bringing the total number 
of services up to 10,560 and of meters to 
10,501. Sixteen new fire hydrants were 
installed during the year, making a total 
of 942 hydrants now 

The following table shows the amounts 


in service. 


of various sizes of pipe installed during 


1930, with costs: 

Material Labor ota Tota 

Length Cost Cot cot t 

Sis Ft. per Ft. per Ft. per Ft Ma 
6-inet 11,782 $1.09 $0.36 $1.45 $17,141 4! 
8-inct 1,381 1.64 1 46 3 10 4,288.0 
12-inel 6.461 2 34 0.74 3 Of 19,924. 22 

14-inc! 312 4.20 $16 t 2,205 

20-1m 3.672 5.23 1.45 6 68 24,533 

Shs 1K 


During the year, 1,965,636,000 gallons 
of water were pumped at the pumping 
station, 1,904,480,000 gallons of this be- 
ing pumped through the distribution sys 
tem. The coal consumed amounted to 
2.848.441 tons, making 334 gallons of 
water pumped per pound of coal. Sul- 
phate of alumina to the amount of 105.17 
tons and 7,536 pounds of liquid chlorine 
were used. 

Hi RITGEN 
Works 
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Director of Public 
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The Water Distribution of 
Oak Park, tl. 


Pir village of Oak Park, IIL, receives 

its water supply from Lake Michigan 
through the wate the city of 
Chicago, the principal connections being 


system ol 


to the 24-inch main of the city of Chi 
cago in Austin Boulevard at North Boule 
vard. From this intersection, connection 


is made by a 16-inch and a 20-inch main 
to the pumping station at Lombard Ave 
nue and North Boulevard. From 
point the water is distributed through the 
water the village. There are 
six emergency connections with the Chi 
Austin 


this 
system of 


cago system at points along 
Boulevard. 

The pumping station is equipped with 
DeLaval pumps, 1,000-gal 
lon-per-minute capacity, two of 2,000 gal- 
lons per minute, and three of 3,000 gal- 


These units are capable 


seven two of 


lons per minute. 
of delivering at the rate of 15,000 gallons 
per minute, or a 21.5-million-gallon rate 
per 24 hours. Water was pumped at the 
rate of 15,000,000 gallons per 24 hours 
on several days last summer for periods 
1 hours. Of the thre 
3.000-gallon units, are located in the 
pump pit, and pump direct from. the 
5.000,000-gallon reservoir supply. 


ranging trom 2 to 
two 


The piping arrangement at the pump 


ing station is such that all pumps can 


draw direct from the supply as it is 
taken from the city mains, or can take 
supply from the reservoir. Owing to the 


work In connection with rearranging the 
supply lines to the station, transformers, 
ete.. the 2.000-gallon 
been installed. 

were thoroughly 
and repaired. Energy is supplied to the 
pumping station two independent 
underground circuits from the Oak Park 
and Maywood plants of the Public Ser 
vice Company of Northern Illinois 


recommended 
During 1930 
overhauled 


unit 
has not yet 
all pumps 


over 


In the older parts of town, where the 
the property 
changing, in the locations 
is most necessary, 4-inch mains 
replaced with 6-inch and larger 


character ot developed is 


and where it 
are being 


mats 


in accordance with the recommendation 
of the National Board of Fire Under 
writers. This work is being done by the 


out of the 
of the 


Department and paid for 


Water Department Fund as part 


water-pipe extension and improvement 
program. Fire hydrants have been in 
stalled in connection with the construc 
tion of the cross mains and in those 


blocks in which hydrants were not origi 


nally installed in the middle of the 
bloc k. 
DUDLEY ¢ MEYERS 
Superintendent, Water Department 
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Dependable Chlorination 


_.. Vital Link in the Chain |§ of WATER SUPPLY 











“ O STRONGER than its weakest link” no 
N water supply can risk the all important job 
of chlorination to inadequate control equipment. 
Operation records of more than 3000 W&T 
Vacuum type chlorinators confirm vacuum tech- 
nique as the most economical and dependable 
method of chlorination. @e Developed for this 
exacting service of water sterilization W&T 
Vacuum chlorinators are the logical selection 





for swimming pool disinfection, sewage treat- 
ment and allied sanitary services. e Technical 
Publication 38 describes these chlorinators of 
unbroken records. A copy is yours for the asking. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. 


INCORPORATED “THE ONLY SAFE WATER 





Manufacturers of 
Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 





Newark, New Jersey Branches in Principal Cities IS A STERILIZED WATER” 
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Holdrege, Nebr 
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Supply 


The 42nd of a Series of Portraits 

of Water Works Officials Which 

Has Appeared Monthly Since Jan- 
uary, 1928 
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J. L. GOANS Cc. C. ELLIOTT 
Dunbar Water Works Co Supt.. Water Dept 
Dunbar, W. Va Norton. Va 
(Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1930) 


ALONZO H. GRINDLE C. L. McLEAN 
Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Dept 


Bar Harbor, Maine 
(Appointed 1895) 


(Appointed 1927 
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TAKES THE 


DIRTY WORK 


out of inspection 
and cleaning 
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Jennings Suction Sewage Pumps are 
furnished in capacities and heads 
to meet all the usual requirements. 
For complete information, write for 
Bulletins 113 and 124. 


"Tuere is no dirty work connected with getting at a 
Jennings Suction Sewage Pump for inspection or cleaning. 














Never any need to open the pit cover or climb down 
into the pit. 

The only submerged part of a Jennings is the suction 
pipe. Everything else is installed outside the pit, always 
within easy reach from the floor. 

Servicing a Jennings is a simple matter, too. The entire 
unit is easily disassembled. The impeller is removable 
without disturbing packing or shaft alignment. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
14 WILSON ROAD 7 Pi SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 
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Solving the Sewage Disposal 
Problem of a Small 


Community 
TH! Jackson County, Mo., Farm, is 
in effect, a small municipality of 

000 aged people supported and con- 
rolled by the county. Its location is 
ome 10 miles from the city limits of 
Kansas City, Mo., and about half that 
jistance from the nearest existing sewer 
system. 

The farm comprises 380 acres of very 
rugged land, the difference in elevation 
between the lowest and highest points be- 
ing about 130 feet. On the highest points 
of two hills 3,500 feet apart are located, 
respectively, the quarters for negro and 
for white inmates of the Farm. Be- 
tween the two hills is a comparatively 
deep ravine. Drainage slopes away from 
both quarters in all directions, but wastes 
from the farm must travel through in- 
termittent stream from 1% to 3 
miles before reaching the river. 

The original plan of treatment was to 
pass the sewage through small septic 


beds 


tanks before discharging in a ravine 
nearby. These tanks were insufficient in 


size and in later years were completely 
by-passed, since the treatment was en- 
tirely inefiective. 

\ progressive administration in Jack- 
son County sought to eliminate the in- 
sanitary conditions, and an outfall sewer 
was built under great difficulties at a 
cost of $25,000. The sewer is 6.530 feet 
long, with 622 feet of its length sup- 
ported on a trestle crossing a ravine at a 
height of 20 feet. The average trench 
excavation was 12 feet, and more than 
700 cubic feet of rock was removed. 

The treatment plant is an activated 
sludge plant of the mechanical aeration 
type, producing an effluent which is satis- 
factory for disposal in a dry drainage 
ditch. The plant consists of a screen 
chamber, a preliminary settling basin, 
two aeration tanks, a final clarifier, a 
sludge pump station, a sludge digestion 
tank and a sludge drying bed. 

The sludge digestion tank in which the 
activated and raw sludge is stored is a 
circular storage tank in which digestion 
of the organic solids occurs, the principal 
final products of digestion being stable 
humus-like matter and methane 
neither of which has any pronounced 
odor. Sludge will digest or become 
stable in about six months in this diges- 
ter. The digested sludge is drained from 
the bottom of the tank to the sludge dry- 
ing bed, which has a system of under- 
drains beneath a layer of sand. The 
dried sludge is easily scraped from the 
sand beds and may be deposited as fill 
or garden soil, or used as a fertilizer. 

The cost of the plant was $30,000. It 
is designed to care for an ultimate pop- 
ulation of 2,000 inhabitants and requires 
only intermittent attention for oiling and 
caring for the machinery. 





gas, 


The consulting and designing engi- 
were Burns & McDonnell Engi- 
neering Co., and the general contractor 
was the Merkle Contracting Co., both of 
Kansas City, Mo. The aeration equip- 
ment was furnished by the Simplex Co., 
of Chicago, and the pumps and clarifier 
mechanism by the Dorr Co., of New 


York. 


neers 


R. E. McDONNELI 


gurns & McDonnell Engineering Co 


U. S, Public Health Service 
Studies Stream Purification 
THE Illinois River, heavily polluted 
by the sewage and stockyard waste 
from Chicago, was used by the United 
States Public Health Service for a study 
of the effect of microscopic organisms on 
nature's methods of purification of 
streams. Approximately 1.000 weekly 
samples, collected at every season and 
including all sections of the river, which 
is nearly 300 miles long, were analyzed 
and studied. Particular information was 
sought relative to the abundance of such 
organisms as thrive in sewage-polluted 
water and their gradual replacement 
downstream by organisms known to re- 
quire water of a better grade. The grad- 
ual purification of the stream was thus 
expressed in terms of the prevalent kinds 
of microscopic organisms, both plants 
and animals, collectively known as plank- 
ton. The relative abundance of micro- 
scopic green plants was a matter of in- 
terest, as these plants help to purify the 
water by the oxygen they give off. 

The results of this study indicate the 
following changes as the water pro- 
gresses: 

1. The swift upper portion of the river, 

heavily polluted but thoroughly mixed, is 
well seeded at the start with microscopic 
organisms from the tributary Des Plaines 
River and from Lake Michigan. 
2. Gradually decreasing velocity dis 
tributes the suspended matter over a very 
large total area of bottom downstream, 
facilitating biological action. 

3. The grayish water becomes clear 
and loses its odor of sewage 70 or 80 
miles downstream from the Chicago 
Drainage Canal outlet. 

1. Correlated changes in the plankton 
content are: (a) decrease of pollutional 
organisms formerly predominant; (b) in- 
crease of organisms of the cleaner-water 
kinds, these becoming predominant, and 
maintaining this status thereafter; and 
(c) increase in relative abundance of 
microscopic green plants. 

5. In all sections of the river and at all 
seasons, the microscopic green plants 
were decidedly more abundant, volume 
for volume, than were the microscopic 
animals. 

6. Malorodous bottom sediments from 
the polluted upper [Illinois River con- 
tained very large numbers of “sludge 
worms” and no gill-breathing insect 
larvae, whereas sediments from the lower 
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portions of this stream were free of odor. 
contained very few worms and showed a 
variety of gill-breathing insect larvae 

\ suitable background for the above 
study is furnished by eleven abstracts of 
similar studies made on other 
and on the Illinois River by various in 
vestigators. Public Health Bulletin No. 
198, dealing with this study, contains a 
large amount of information relative to 
the Illinois River summarized in 54 tables 
and 18 graphs. There are also a number 
of photographs showing field conditions, 
and some photomi rographs ot the more 
important plankton organisms. 


streams 


Seattle's Intercepting Sewers 
/ CONTRACT for the construction of 
' the Lakeside intercepting 
consisting of a trunk sewer, connecting 
sewers, storm-water outfalls, gate cham- 
bers, lateral 
sewer connections, pumping plants, fore: 
mains and _ other appurte 
nances, has recently been completed in 
Seattle, Wash, at a cost of $159,570 
This extends 
mately 4 miles along the west shore of 
Lake Washington and is the first unit of 
a comprehensive 


sewers, 


sewer connections, side 


necessary 


improvement approxi 


whi h. Ww hen 


completed, will eliminate the discharg 


system 


ing of sewage into this lake within the 
Because of the objection te 
plants lake 
shore, on which are located a high-class 
residential district, a park boulevard and 
numerous parks and_ bathing 
the plan was adopted of constructing in- 
tercepting sewers to pick up the flow 
from the numerous outfalls discharging 
into the lake, pumping plants 
placed at necessary intervals to elevate 


city limits. 


sewage-disposal along the 


beaches, 


with 


the sewage and discharge it into main 
trunk sewers with outfalls into the salt 
waters of Puget Sound. 

Triple-strength vitrified clay pipe made 
by a local company was used, with pre 
cast bituminous compound 
developed by this company in coopera- 
tion with the City Engineer’s laboratory. 
Accurately machined rings, slightly ta- 
pered, were provided, one ring plac ed in- 
side the socket and one outside the bell 
end of the pipe, leaving an annular space 
between the ring and the pipe, which was 
poured with the hot compound. After 
cooling, the rings were removed, leaving 
the pipe jointed and ready to lay. When 
the pipe was laid, the precast joint ma- 
terial was swabbed with a priming solu- 
tion to soften this immediate surface, 
and the joints were shoved together much 
as a cork is shoved into the neck of a 
bottle. While a good deal of the sewer 
was laid below water level, there was 
practically no infiltration. 

R. H 


points, also 


THOMPSON, 
City Engineer 
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What price certainty 
in pressure regulators! 


Pressure is power, and power to be used two pressure regulators shown here. While 
efficiently must be under control at all times. 
Anything short of adequate control is, of 
course, unsafe and wasteful. That is why 
MUELLER has taken such pains with the quate pressure control at all times. 


they are designed for different purposes, 
they represent maximum certainty of ade- 








MUELLER PRESSURE REGULATORS PROVIDE PROTECTION 
ALWAYS! 


MUELLER Regulators provide ample 
protection where normal flow is required. 
Installed on pipe lines right after the 
meters, they prevent water waste, ham- 
mering and faucet splashing! 
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Best by Test 

In comparative tests, 44-inch MUELLER 
Pressure Regulators passed as much 
water as some other makes up to 1%-inch 
—more than twice the capacity. MUEL- 
LER-made and MUELLER quality in 
every respect. Free information gladly 
sent. 
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CONTROL HIGH PRESSURE HOT OR COLD WATER, AIR AND GAS! 










MUELLER H-9020 Pressure Re- 
ducing and Regulating Valve is used 
extensively on district water services 
and industrial equipment. 


MUELLER H-9020 is the absence 
of sediment-collecting pockets and 
close-fitting guide wings. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857), 
Factory: Decatur, Illinois. Branch- 
es: New York, Dallas, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago. Canadian Fac- 
tory: MUELLER, Lim- 
ited, Sarnia 


MUELLER 


Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


It is finely made of iron with babbitt 
seat, navy bronze stem and working 
parts. 


Elimination of Sediment 
Collectors 





One of the conspicuous features of 
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Construction and Maintenance 





Highway Maintenance Patrol 
Competitions 
\pOTOR patrol competitions are being 
conducted in each of the seven pa- 
trolling districts of the province of New 
Brunswick during the present 
inder the approval of Hon. D. A. Stew- 
it. Minister of Public Works. A total 
of $525 in prizes will be awarded, di- 
vided as follows: seven first prizes of $40 
each: seven second prizes of $25 each; 
and seven third prizes of $10 each. 
(wards will be made on the entire sea- 
son’s work and determined by recom- 
mendation from the engineers of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The basis 
of decision will value highway condition 
at 50 per cent, mechanical features at 25 
per cent, and personal features at 25 per 
cent. Any patrolman not making a total 
of at least 50 per cent will be judged in- 
competent. Vew York Sun. 


season, 


Economical Separation of 
Grade Crossings 
kK ATALITIES at grade crossings repre- 
sent 84 per cent of the total number 
of fatalities on highways. It is estimated 
that there is one grade crossing for each 
mile of the 250,000 miles of railroad in 
the United States. 

Estimated costs of overhead crossings 
of various materials built under favorable 
conditions, according to the plans pre- 
pared to accompany the estimates, are 
as follows: 


Timber structure over single track. .$ 4,469 
Timber structure over double track 

with steel span P 6.841 
Steel structure over single track...... 8,073 
Steel structure over double track.... 8,845 
Concrete structure over single track... 10,206 
Concrete structure over double track.. 11,052 


was estimated at from 40 to 
yards for each of these structures. 


Dry excavation 
92 cubi 

In making these comparative designs 
the abutments were designed as self- 
supporting on simply supported spans 
for the timber structures; in rigid frame 
designs for steel and concrete struc- 
tures the support was at the top of the 
abutment in addition to the foundation, 
thereby reducing the amount of material 
required for the abutment. The esti- 
mates are based on bridges for 20-foot 
width of roadway. 

Crossings of highways and railroads at 
grade are eliminated in one of two ways, 
either by the relocation of the highway 
or by the separation of the grades. The 
highway may be carried over the railroad 
on an overhead crossing, or it may be 
passed under the railroad by an under- 
pass. The choice of crossing depends 
upon the topographic conditions and 
other restrictions encountered at the pro- 
posed location. Unless the conditions are 
such as to make an underpass necessary, 
it is generally more economical to use an 
overhead crossing, since the underpass 
must be designed for heavy railroad 
loads and the construction is more ex- 


pensive because temporary structures 
must be provided to carry the traffic 
while the permanent structure is being 
built. 

An overhead crossing consists of two 
parts, the main structure over the rail- 
road tracks and an approach at each end 
of the structure. As the de pth of the 
railroad cut over which the crossing is 
made increases, the amount of approach 
fill decreases until the depth of cut equals 
the clearance required between the tracks 
and the lowest members of the overhead 
structure. 

In a rolling or rough country it is 
often possible to relocate the highway 
on each side of the tracks so as to cross 
at a railroad cut and thereby reduce the 
approach fills and the height of the 
supports at the end of the structure. 
The extent of relocation which is justi- 
fied to accomplish this purpose depends 
upon the relation between the cost of re- 
location and the saving in approach fill. 

In very flat country, railroad 
cuts are light, it is generally advisable 
to build the structure near the grade 
crossing and construct approaches con 
sisting wholly of embankments or partly 
of embankments and partly of trestles, 
depending upon the relative economy of 
the two types of approach. It should 
be kept in mind that, in flat country, the 
material for the approach embankments 
must be borrowed and additional land 
acquired for the purpose. 

It is therefore evident that each grade 
crossing must be studied as a special 
case in order to decide upon the most 
satisfactory location. 

MORRIS GOODKIND, 

Bridge Engineer, New Jersey Highway Com 

mission 


A Cure for Boils 
YHE Minnesota State Highway Depart- 
ment has been doing some interesting 
work near Morris, Minn., in curing frost 
boils. A Michigan power shovel first 


whe re 


digs a hole in the ground for itself, and 
the dirt 


from this hole is hauled away 





4 MICHIGAN SHOVEL PROGRESSING THROUGH 
4 NARROW TRENCH IN WORKING IN A FROST- 


BOIL AREA 
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After that, the dirt in front of the ma- 
chine is dug up and dumped directly in 
the rear, the work continuing as far as 
the frost-boil area extends. The fact 
that there is no tail swing to this type 
of shovel makes it possible to use it in 
the narrow quarters on work of this 
type. 


Salary-Cut Saving to Pay 

City Engineer 

A FTER the City Council of Guthrie, 
*“™ Okla., had approved $2,400 in salary 
cuts recommended by Earl Geddes, City 
Manager, for water and police depart 
ment employees, the Council reduced the 
Manager’s salary $25 a month, increas 
ing the saving to $2,700. The 
saved is to be used in employing a part 
time city engineer. Allen Walker, for 
mer County Engineer, was appointed 
City Engineer by the City Manager. 


money 


One Hundred Cities and 
Towns Have Adopted 
Welding in Building 
Construction 

THE cities and towns in the United 


States which have adopted legal pro 
vision for the use of welding in building 
construction now total 100, according 
to Frank P. McKibben, of Black Gap, 
Pa., consulting engineer for the General 
Electric Company. Of this total, 90 have 
adopted welding in accordance with the 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Confer 
ence Code, six follow the American Weld 
ing Society’s code, and four have adopted 
miscellaneous unclassified codes. 

New Orleans is the largest city which 
has adopted a welding code, and the 
tallest all-welded structure in the coun 
try is the 19-story office building of the 


Dallas Power & Light Co., in Dallas, 
Texas. California has the largest num 


ber of cities and 
5 towns with welding 
codes, 67 having in 
corporated sections 
providing for weld 
ing. Oregon is se« 
ond with Six: 
Washington ha s 
four Arizona, 
Louisiana and 
Texas have three 
each; New York 
and Massachusetts 
have two each; and 
Arkansas, Colorado, 
Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Delaware, 
New Hampshire, 
Alahama and Mis- 
sissippi have one 
each. 
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Three 1250-b.hp. McIntosh & Seymour Engines at Rockville Center. Generator at left driven by 840-b.hp. M. & S. unit 


Rockville Center abandoned steam, bought three 
McIntosh & Seymour Engines, and within two years 


bought another 1250-b.hp. McIntosh & Seymour Unit 








gladly refer you to places where this MicIntosh & Seymour Corporation 


Division of American Locomotive Company 


Let u thmit operating and cost data on . 
Diesel possibilities based upon your present Main Offices and Works: Auburn, N. Y. 
nd : and needs. New York City Washington, D. C. Houston, Tex. 
30 Church St. 302 Barr Bldg. 2408 Esperson Bldg. 
2 rite for booklet “McIntosh & Seymour Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 
el Engines for Municipal Plants” 1016 Baltimore Ave. 514 Matson Bldg. 


M‘INTOSH & SEYMOUR 
DIESEL ENGINES 
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GUY KNEPPER E. S. GLENN GEORGE W. KORONSKI LAURENCE TI. HALI 
City Engineer City Engineer Engr.. Board of Road Comm City Engineer 
Carson City, Mich, Carthage, Mo sioners, Gogebic County Ionia. Mict 
(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1923) Bessemer, Mic Apy 
(Appoint 193 


Who’s Who 
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. #2 One of a Series of Portaits of Engi- 
MAUR “. E. MILLER neering Officials Which Has Appeared S. B. DAMERON 
ity Engineer ait : » County Survevor, Rockingham Ce 
Salisbury, N. ¢ Monthly Since April, 1928 Reideniie NC 
(Appointed 1931) (Appointed 1908) 








JOSEPH HILL ROWELL JAMES EDWIN TYSON FRED KABLER EDWARD H. RUEHI 
City Engineer County Surveyor, Robeson Co County Surveyor, Campbell Cx City Engineer 
Wakefield, Mich Lumberton, N. C Rustburg, Va Bluefield, Va 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1916) (Appointed 1916) (Appointed 1930) 





GEORGE L. SULLIVAN D. C. McMILLAN CLYDE E. HEALY F. D. RIDDLE 
City Engineer Assistant City Engineer City Engineer 
Calif San Francisco, Caro, Mich 
Calif (Appointed 1883) 


City Engineer 
Santa Clara, Calif. Ventura, 
(Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1929) 
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The Hardinge Digestor 
With the Hewett Tank and Dome 


The construction of a tank and dome to the Hewett method is 
economical and safe. By placing threaded bars with turnbuckles 
around the tank and dome and putting them in definite tension, 








the full value of the steel may be used. The steel is prestressed | 
before the tank and dome load comes on it and compression is { 
; ° ° 5 
put into the concrete. The concrete stays in compression at all i 
times. 
Hewett tanks remain tight against internal pressure. 
Contractors who have built this tank universally advise that a 
decided saving in cost is had over usual methods of constructing 
tanks. 
The dome supports the mechanism and backfill load and elimi- 
nates auxiliary bridge superstructure. 
Write for information 
Incorporated 
York, Penna.— Main Office and Works 
New York-——-122 East 42nd Street 
Chicago—205 W. Wacker Drive 
San FPrancisco—-235 Montgomery St 
q 
i 


HARDINGE 


Conical Ball, Pebble and Rod Mills, Ruggles-Cole Dryers, Feeders, 
lhickeners, Rotary Tubular Conveyors, Santation Equipment 





During July we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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urbage Collection and Dis- 
sal by Contract in 


lamestouwn 
prHE city of Jamestown, N. Y., requires 
a complete separation of the perish- 
e household wastes from that classed 
rubbish. with separate collection of 
ch. The perishable household wastes 
r garbage are drained and wrapped and 
sllected weekly, except in the business 
section. where daily collections are made 
rom hotels and restaurants. The gar- 
have is hauled to a farm beyond the cor- 
poration limits and dumped in a field 
where hogs have access to it and eat a 
considerable part of it. The papers are 
burned, and what remains of the gar- 
bage is plowed under, checking un- 
pleasant odors and contributing to the 
fertility of the soil. 

The rubbish is taken to a city dump, 
the combustibles burned, and the rest 
used as fill. Ashes are used to cover 
tin cans and other rubbish. The man in 
charge of the dump finds some things of 
value. which are retained as part of his 
compensation for looking after the dump. 

The collection equipment is furnished 
by the contractor and consists of 2-ton 
and 2%-ton trucks with 4-yard boxes. 
The contract price for 1931 is $27,872, 
the contract having been awarded after 
competitive bids were received. The 
population served is about 47,000. 

For the past eight years the collection 
of garbage and rubbish has been under 
the Department of Public Works and for 
many years prior to that time was un- 
der the supervision of the Health Depart- 


ment. 
M. T. PATCHIN, 


Office Engineer, Department of 
Public Works 


Collection Costs and Problems 
in Sioux City, lowa 
HE employees of the Department of 
Sanitation of Sioux City, lowa, cover 
an area of 46 square miles, collecting gar- 
bage and refuse from over 20,000 homes 
twice each week, and in the congested 
area three times each week, with less 
than five justified service complaints 
each month. The unjustified complaints 
are due to householders’ putting garbage 
or rubbish out too late or on the wrong 
day. or having their garbage or rubbish 
passed up for failing to comply with the 
rules of the Department. On the whole. 
the citizens are very considerate of the 
collectors and try to cooperate with the 
Department. On each route, however, 
there are some people who seem to think 
that the health and garbage collection 
rules are not made for them and who 
persist in using open containers, dumping 
garbage, rubbish and ashes on _ the 
ground, or failing to drain and wrap 
garbage. 
Most cities in the Middle West make 
a charge of from 50 cents to $1.50 per 


METHODS and COSTS of 
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month for garbage collection service, but 
this is not the case in Sioux City, where 
this service is rendered free of charge. 

The following figures give some idea of 
costs for garbage and rubbish collection 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1931: 5,652 loads, or 16.956 cubic yards, 
of garbage were collected, and 10.17% 
loads, or 40,712 yards, of rubbish and 
ashes, making a total of 57,668 yards, or 
26,288 tons, of material collected during 
the year. Dead dogs to the number of 
1.825 were collected, 1,289 dead cats, 1 
dead goat, 1 dead calf, 5 dead hogs and 
43. dead rabbits. During the year, 56 
justified and 121 unjustified service com- 
plaints were received, 342 dump inspec- 
tions were made, 27 “No Dump” signs 
were put up, 547 miscellaneous calls 
were made, and 7 garbage vaults were 
condemned and removed. 

The annual payroll was $49,994.35, 
and $161.39 was spent for gas and oil, 
$19.00 for supplies, $181.58 for auto ex- 
penses, and $459.62 for miscellaneous 
items, making a total expense of $50.- 
815.94 for the year. This makes a cost 
of $1.93-1/3 per ton, 88 cents per yard. 
or 631% cents per capita. 

The State Law provides a tax of two 
mills for financing the work of the Sani- 
tation Department, but this is inadequate. 
as at the present time it produces but 
$50,200 and part of this may be used for 
street cleaning, sprinkling and flushing. 
An appropriation of $45,000 was made 
for the year ending March 31, leaving a 
deficit to carry over to 1931. Under the 
law, funds cannot be diverted from other 
departments to the Sanitation Depart- 
ment, so it will be necessary to carry a 
deficit until such time as the tax levy is 
increased. 

Many new homes are under construc- 
tion in Sioux City at the present time. 
and the United States Census Bureau 
shows that the population is increasing 
at the rate of about 1,000 per year. Four 





MILWAUKEE’S NEW 225-TON 


DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
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M. JOHANNING, Health 
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and ial 
DISPOSAL 
route changes were made the first of 


\pril to take care of the increasing popu 
lation, but another year will bring more 
changes and it will be necessary to add 
another team. This will mean a $2,300 
increase in operating expense. There- 
fore, it is felt that something should be 
done to allow the city to grow and main 
tain the service demanded by the tax- 
payers. 
W. H. CARRIGG 


Superintendent, Department of Sanitation 


Garbage Collection by 
Private Contract 
G ARBAGE collection and disposal in 
Ridgewood, Bergen County, N. J., is 
taken care of under private contract, one 
man handling the entire collection. He 
is required to pay a concession fee of $15 
per wagon yearly and is under the juris 
diction of the Board of Health. The col 
lection is handled by trucks, and all ref- 
use, with the exception of garbage, is 
dumped in low spots and marshy ground 
throughout the town. The garbage is 
sold by the contractor to hog raisers for 
feed. 

There has been some thought during 
the past year of an incinerator, but as 
yet nothing definite has been decided in 
the matter. 


R. A. HARTOM, 
Village Engineer 


Garbage Collected at No 
Cost to City 
GARB AGE collectioa in Pueblo. Colo., 


has been done by hog feeders ever 
since the city has been large enough to 
justify it, 

Previous to 1922, the town was divided 
into districts, and each district was al 
lotted to a certain farmer or hog raiser 
for the collection of 
garbage. This did 
not prove satisfac- 
tory, and in 1922 a 
contract given 
to one individual to 
gather the garbage 
of the city. 
He has equipped 
himself and is 
lecting the garbage 


was 


entire 


col 


at no expense to 
the city, feeding 
the garbage to 


hogs. His con- 
tract is renewed 
every two years, 
and this plan has 
been very satisfac 
tory to date. 
INCINERATOR, W. E. BUCK, M. D 
UNDER THE Chief, Department of 


Insp ection 


ini Sanitation 
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this street upheaval 
cables were broken a 
many fire boxes of old styles 
if com 





terrifk 


ewer explosion has caused 


Underground 
a result and 
put out 
mmission 


Terrific explosions of gas accumulated 
from various sources in cable manholes 
and sewers, rupture all types of com- 
munication and power wires running be- 
low the streets in the downtown areas of 
every large city. 

Fire alarm wires are no exceptions to 
the rule. A ruptured fire alarm cable al- 
most inevitably puts a number of fire 
alarm boxes temporarily out of service, 
and therefore is likely to cause the loss 
of one or more important alarms upon 
which the safety of life and valuable 
property hinge. 

The new 3-FOLD Principle of Fire 


Alarm Transmission, provided in the 


NEWTON 





“A BOX A 





TE ea 
UNDERGROUND 


EXPLOSIONS! 
----but New 


3-FOLD 


FIRE ALARM BOX 


<= protects 
“ YOUR FIRE ALARM 


WIRES 





Exploding gas in manhole has ripped 
up street and ruptured fire alarm and 


power cables. 3-FOLD principle of 
fire alarm transmission protects against 
this condition 


Gamewell 1931 PEERLESS 3-FOLD Fire 
Alarm Box, enables central office appa- 
ratus to be conditioned to receive alarms 
over broken or short-circuited fire alarm 
wires under many conditions, thus pro- 
tecting your fire alarm system against 
loss of alarms following cable damage 
from manhole explosions or other acci- 


dents. 


Let us send you a copy of our com- 
nletely illustrated bulletin, describing this 
new box fully. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BLOCK” 
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Model Legislation and Educa- 
rional Work Reduce 
Traffic Fatalities 


(THE enactment of laws requiring driv- 
ers’ licenses, compulsory inspection, 
financial responsibility, etc., such as have 
been recommended by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
has reduced trafic deaths as much as 25 
per cent in some states, it was reported 
at a meeting of the Conference Execu- 
tive Committee on June 23 at the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. Representatives were present 
from the National Safety Council, United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, and na- 


tional associations representing insur- 
ance, railroads, electric railways and 


manufacturing interests. 

In view of the effect of educational ac- 
tivities in already lowering the number 
of motor accidents involving railroads 
and commercial vehicles, the Conference 
believes that the work during the next 
few years should bring a substantial re- 
duction in the nation’s annual highway 
fatalities. 

It was agreed that the efforts of high- 
way commissioners to provide safe high- 
ways, of traffic officers in standardizing 
traffic regulations, and of motor manu- 
facturers in building safer cars, are con- 
tributing their share, but that there is 
still a great need for educating the pe- 
destrian and the motor-vehicle driver. 
Stress was laid on the importance of ed- 
ucating high-school children who are 
now approaching the age when they will 
soon be driving motor vehicles. 

The greatest progress in accident re- 
duction during the past few years has 
been made in regard to children, the 


fatality ratio having steadily been de- 
creased. 
Educational methods were credited 


with having achieved a reduction of 50 
per cent in the number of fatalities at 
railroad crossings since 1911. 

The Conference was also encouraged 
by the success of driver-training pro- 
grams for commercial vehicle operators, 
which were said to have resulted in a re- 
duction last year of approximately 20 
per cent in the number of accidents in- 
volving such vehicles. 

During the 1931 legislative sessions, 
the number of states incorporating one 
or more of the four Acts of the Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Code has been increased 
to twenty, Colonel A. B. Barber of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and Director of the Conference, reported. 
In addition, fourteen other states have 
adopted legislation conforming in many 
respects to provisions of the Code. The 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance, also 
sponsored by the Conference, has been 
adopted by at least 38 cities throughout 
the country. Progress toward similar 


action has been reported in more than 
fourteen other cities. 


Crime Prevention Bureau 
Created in New York 


M AYOR JAMES J. WALKER on June 
; 16 signed a bill for the creation of 
a permanent Crime Prevention Bureau 
in the Police Department of New York 
City. Such a Bureau was set up experi- 
mentally 18 months ago, and, according 
to Police Commissioner Edward P. Mul- 
rooney, has been operated successfully 
and has already handled 7,000 cases. | 

The bill specifies that the new Bu 
reau “be organized and maintained for 
the prevention of crime and delinquency 
among minors,” and for performance of 
other duties to be assigned by the Com 
missioner of Police. It calls for the ap 
pointment of a sixth deputy police com 
missioner. Miss Henrietta Additon, 
who has directed the experimentally op 
erated Bureau during most of the time 
for the past 18 months, has been named 
by the Mayor for this post. 


A New Traffic Light Post for 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


(THE first permanent successor to the 

bronze traffic towers that formerly 
controlled traffic on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has just been unveiled at 4st 
Street, in front of the New York Public 
Library. It is a post 10 feet high, cast 
entirely of bronze. with a heavy base for 
the control apparatus, and a slender shaft 
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Public Safety 


surmounted by the lights and a statuette 
of Mercury, god of speed. There will be 
over a hundred of these, two to an inter- 
section from 8th Street to 59th Street. 
They were designed by Joseph H. Freed 
lander, the same architect who designed 
the former towers, and are being cast by 
the Reliance Bronze and Steel Corpora- 
tion, of Brooklyn. 


Municipal Provisions for 
Safety in Play 
,TRICT police protection for all play 


grounds in St. 


including 58 
will 


Louis, 
public school summer playgrounds, 
be given during the vacation season this 
year, according to an order transmitted 
by Chief of Police Jose ph A. Gerk to all 
commanding officers of the Department. 
The safety of children on the 
on their way to and from public parks 


streets 


and playgrounds, and in street’ games 
is also stressed in the order as a police 
responsibility, and it is suggested that 
police officers obliged to break up street 
games should explain in a friendly man 
ner their object in doing so, and should, 
if possible, assist in finding vacant lots 
as a substitute in neighborhoods where 
there are no playgrounds. 

“Thousands and thousands of our chil- 
dren will be subjected to constant acci- 
dent hazards and the department will be 
hard pressed to safeguard them,” said 
the Chief's instructions. “However, it 
be done, if we will exert ourselves, 
done wig 


can 
and it must be 
In San Francisco, the efforts being 
made to reduce street and playground 
accidents to children extend throughout 
the year. To quote from the San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Record for June: 

“With the increase in playground fa- 
cilities throughout the city, the Play- 
ground Commission inaugurated a cam- 
paign to inform the parents and children 
of the dangers attending children that 
play in the streets. In addition to secur- 
ing the cooperation of parents in having 
their children ‘play in safety’ on the play- 
grounds, the Department sought to ex- 
tend the safety education to include play- 
ground children also. 

“Statistics 


Public 


furnished by the 


Safety Department of the California 
State Automobile Association, empha- 
sizes the importance of the ‘play in 
safety’ campaign. These statistics dis- 


close that in San Francisco 27 children 


under 15 were killed by automobiles in 
1926, 18 in 1927, and 22 in 1928. 
The Playground Commission plans to 


continue its ‘play in safety’ 
until parents will no longer knowingly 
permit their children to use the danger- 
ous streets for playgrounds.” 


campaign 
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HOOK AND 
LADDER TRUCKS 
FOUR WHEEL TYPE 


Low-Swung . .. Maximum Ladder 
Capacity . . . Power Under Perfect Control . . . Utmost 


Convenience . . . Lasting Satisfaction 


The Ahrens-Fox Four-Wheel Service Truck Every Ahrens-Fox engineer senses the re- 
is built to take care of every emergency ..- sponsibility that is his in the making of fire- 


low resistance to speed . . . safety on the turns fighting equipment. He knows that to compro- 
use of available space . . . handling conven- 








mise in quality or craftsmanship may mean loss of 
ience that promotes safety and speeds up *he work life and property that might have been avoided. 
of the firemen . . . correct design, and character con- He cannot afford to lower the standard of Ahrens-Fox 


struction that gives years of satisfactory service. mechanical excellence recognized by public opinion 


Its attractive appearance brings pride of ownership to With every Ahrens-Fox unit you get a dollar value for 


every community because its beauty is born of quality every dollar expended, and future years will confirm 


that makes good in the hour it is most .needed the wisdom of your buying judgment. Mail the coupon. 
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Without obligation on my Name 
part, send descriptive liter- Adiivess 
ature on Ahrens-Fox Four- 
Wheel Service Trucks. City State 
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z G. 0. EVANS THOMAS J. MARTINSON JOHN M. WEAVER SANDIFER FERGUSON 
, Fire Chief Supt. of Police Police Chief | «} { 
* Vincennes, Ind Hammond, Ind Elkhart, Ind I W I 
{ (Appo nted 1926) ( Appointed 1930) (Appointed 1930) (A ’ } 
{ 9 
os aan As 
4 © 
; 
im 
| Public 
| UMEDA 
a 
é The 41st of a Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs Which Has Appeared 
; 7. . 9 McDONN 
FRED ARMSTRONG Monthly Since January, 1928 \ hace ow pa 
Police Chief Webster Groves, Mo 
Terre Haute, Ind (Appointed 1922) 


(Appointed 1930) 


<> 









FRED FRANZ CARL H. LIPPINCOTT J. H. SPECKHALS 

Police Chief Police Chief 

Nebraska City Nebr 
(Appe nted 1930) 


N. E. WASSON 
Fire Chief Fire Chief 


Huntington Park. Calif. Tell City, Ind Huntington, Ind 
(Appointed 1930) ( Appointed 1930) (Appointed 1930) 





ORAL D. COX FRANK E. CHAMBERLIN W. M. CLAIBORNE FRANK J. FESSENDEN 
Fire Chief Fire Chief Fire Chief Fire Chief 
Noblesville, Ind. Chillicothe, Mo Logansport, Ind Mt. Vernon. Ind 


(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1930) Appointed 1930) 
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ETTER Trafic Control — that’s what 
your community, and every community, 
needs to dam the rising tide of auto accidents. 


Motor fatalities are reaching shocking figures 
in nearly all cities—except those that employ 
adequate Safety Patrols of motorcycle officers. 


Records and surveys show beyond argu- 
ment that the motorcycle officer is the best 
safeguard against reckless driving, speeding, 
and the other causes of trafhic casualties. 


The folder, “Bloodiest Page in American History”, 
will give you valuable information on trafhic con- 
trol, and data on the Harley-Davidson Police Mo- 
torcycle, of which more are in public use than all 
other makes combined. Write for a free copy today. 


Hariey-Davipson Motor Co., Dept. M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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New Fire Headquarters 


and Fire-Alarm Central Office 


XPANDING from a population of 26,088 in 1900 to 
163.447 in 1930, Fort Worth, Texas, experienced real 
growing pains particularly during the past ten-year 


census period when the pepulation increase was 53). pet 
cent. 

Naturally, during such a rapid expansion in population, 
juildings of all types grew up everywhere and multiplied 
the fire hazards many times. Realizing the nature of 
these growing pains with regard to the Fire Department. 
City Manager O. E. Carr and the writer laid plans some 
months ago for extensive fire-department and fire-alarm 
improvements—one of the greatest fire-protection develop- 
ment programs that have ever been undertaken in the 


Southwest. 
Two Thoroughly Modern Buildings 


New fire-department headquarters and fire-alarm cen- 
tral office have just been completed along with several 
other improvements, which not only have provided the citi- 


zens with greater protection, but have also brought to the 


| | | 


SIDE VIEW OF THE NEW 


By SANDIFER FERGUSON 


Chief of Fire Department, Fort Worth, Texas 


taxpayers an estimated annual saving in fire insurance pre 
miums of $22,500. 

The new buildings are of distinctive architectural de 
sign, and form a separate municipal group. Thev are of 
fire-resistive construction throughout. and furnished with 
the latest fixtures Phe two structures are of reinforced 
concrete construction, with outside wall surface of face 
brick, 


building is of variegated tile, having red as the dominant 


and cast stone trimmings The roof of the main 
color The basement of the headquarters building con 
tains the boiler room for both buildings. On the first 
floor are the apparatus room, the captain’s office and 
telephone room, a living-room and main stair hall to the 
\ paint room and a 
repair shop occupy a one-story portion. On the second 
floor are the offices of the fire chief, the fire marshal and 


second floor, and two storage rooms. 





HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 











84 HI 








rHE FIRE-ALARM OFFICE 


the assistant chief. A bedroom and bath adjoin the chief's 
oflice, and there are two other bedrooms, with conneciing 
bath. 
kitchen, bathroom and showers, storage room and drying 


Phe floor plans are based on the ideas of the writer. 


On this floor also are the gymnasium, dormitory, 


room. 

Behind the apparatus room is the hose tower, rising to 
O14 feet above grade. The exit doors of the apparatus 
room are of the overhead type, operated by the wheels of 
the trucks. There is a setback of 47 feet from the curb 
line and a turning radius on the exit drive, such that we 


can turn the longest truck before reaching the center of 


the street. The building and equipment costs were as fol- 
lows 
Central Fire Fire Alarm an 
| Headquarters Signal Building 
| $63.662 $21,581 
Bu 110,743 54,282 
P 952 13 
H 11,784 19 
I 6 825 
bu 4,715 300 
kquipr i 98 71,184 
( 38,241 
N 14.120 
Ml | 10.440 
S ju z 6 
Dot $205,457 $21 83 


$422,640 
Present Fire Department 


The total value of Fort Worth’s Fire Department, in- 
cluding land, buildings, and equipment, is $1,360,600. A 
total of 271 officers and men are employed in the Depart- 
ment, under the double-platoon system. Twenty-four 
companies occupy 21 fire stations and man 36 pieces of 
motorized apparatus. The present annual Fire Depariment 
budget amounts to $500,840, of which amount $450,120 is 
paid out in salaries. 

In the Fire Department repair and paint shops four 


mechanics are constantly employed repairing and_ re- 


building apparatus. A well-organized drill school wiih 
first-class tower and equipment is maintained to assure the 
city of a well-trained Fire Department personnel. The 
Fire Prevention Bureau consists of a chief, four inspec- 
tors, and one arson investigator. This Bureau has done 
considerable to reduce the fire hazard in the city and has 
made arson very unpopular. 

The new fire-alarm headquarters is of the same ar- 


éhitectural design as the fire headquarters. It is also of 
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fire-resistive construction, and isolated from any s 


rounding buildings of the combustible type. 
Fire-Alarm System 


The apparatus was designed, built, and installed by Thy 
Gamewell Co. and is the latest type of fire-alarm d 
Below is a list of the central-office equipment: 


20-ckt. floating battery switchboards 


10 t-ckt. box line operating boards 
2 tckt. primary alarm operating boards 
; i-ckt. secondary alarm operating boards 


1 low current alarm set 
1 60-ckt. protector boards 
l operator s pedestal ot 
2 Peerless transmitters 
2 8-ckt. multiple keys 
Spring jack switches 
2 locking yoke telegraph keys 
1 4ckt. Nonpareil register 
| Excelsior time stamp 
l 60-ckt. box line frame 


box line recording set of 
10 4-ckt. Nonpareil registers 
10 Peerless take-up reels 
1 primary and secondary recording set of 
4 4ckt. Nonpareil registers 
4 Peerless take-up reels 


1 self-winding clock 
4 90-inch 5-shelf metal battery racks 
900 cells BTIS battery 


Current is provided by means of a floating battery of 
900 sealed-in cells of the BTIS type, connected to 56 low 
rate rectifiers—one for each circuit. 

Six high-rate rectifiers are also available for emergency 
use, should the battery fall below the regular charge for 
any reason. This is the first time that this feature has 
been built into an entirely new central office. 

The present installation amply provides for any imme 
diate expansion, and there is room for the installation of 
additional apparatus, should the future expansion be 
greater than anticipated. 

Leading into the fire-alarm central office are 23 miles 
of underground cable and 70 miles of overhead fire-alarm 
wire, to which are connected 411 Gamewell street fire- 
alarm boxes. One hundred and ten of these boxes were 
installed new at the time the central office was placed in 
service. Forty-two of the existing boxes were also 
equipped with the latest quick-action doors, with the ob- 
ject of making the method of operating boxes uniform 
throughout the city. 

Toronto tappers were installed and other improvements 


made in the alarm receiving and recording apparatus in 


the engine houses. 





INTERIOR OF FIRE-ALARM OFFICE 
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Waste-Disposal Utility 
Keeps Pace 
with Growing Community 


\ the davs when Oak Park was a village. in fact as well 
1s in name, the matter of the disposal of waste mate- 
rial was comparatively simple; garbage was fed to the 

chickens or buried in the far corner of the back vard. ashes 










were used to fill in the low places in alleys, and miscel y | f; 
laneous rubbish was thrown into the vacant lot next door id d 
. — ’ 
icross the street. But those days are gone forever. The Sy 
P a 
chicken coop has been replaced with the modern garage. —_ 
the back yard landscaped and planted as an outdoor living 
room; the alley has been paved and is known as a lane. 
| } — . —— | GENERAI VIEW Ot THI OAK PARK ILI 
ind there are no vacant lots. INCINERATOR BUILDING. RAMP. SCALE HOUSI 
STACK AND PART OF THE STREET DEPAR1 
MENT YARD 
By DUDLEY C. MEYERS 
Commissioner of Publie Works, 
Oak Park, Ill. 
plant, costing $12.500 and with a rated « ipacity ol yaa 


tons a day. was constructed in the center of the villa 


within a half-block of the Municipal Building and the 


High School and in a residential district ihis plant was 
designed to burn garbage only and required the use of 
coal. It funciioned very well for twenty-two vear 1 te 
the last five years burned 30 to 40 tons a day o il 
bage. It required about 100 pounds of coal per ton of 





varbage bur rie d. 


1%-TON FORD TRUCK AT THI PLANT 
LOADED WITH RESIDENCE DISTRICT WRAPPED The plant. however, was being pushed far beyond its 
GARBAGI 
This load of garbage weighed 3,5 pounds 


contained 5 cubi irds of mater 


For years, garbage. ashes, and other waste materials 
were disposed of by hauling to outlying sections of the 
village or to territory just outside the village limits 
Gradually the opportunity for using these places became 


less, [ nimproved property areas were built up. and ad 


joining communities objected to dumping within thei: 


city limits. This condition is one which is common more 
or less to all communities in suburban areas around Chi- 
The situation gradu- 


dis- 


cago, in fact, around all large cities. 
ally comes about where temporary means of waste 
posal are eliminated and some permanent plan for dis- 


posal has to be found. 





The First Incinerator 


UNLOADING A HORSE-DRAWN HIGHWAY 


The situation in Oak Park became acute some years ago 
: ; ; TRAILER AT THE INCINERATOR 
when the village was stopped from dumping garbage on Nits Seal Gaelic atin Adin wenden wake 
land outside its limits. At that time, it was decided to garbage, combustible refuse, | 
. - ‘ ; The weight of the load » 100 poun 
build a garbage crematory. In 1907 a Lewis & Kitchen ee i eile sete call iat 
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capacity ind the condition of the 
building 


extensive repairs were needed to keep 


and furnaces was such that 


- —EEE 


it in oper ition, and considerable de 


lay was occasioned when garbage | 

| 
was brought to the plant, due to the ss L 
fact that it was not large enough to q t 


handle the collections as they a1 
rived at the building. The condition 
had also come about that the village 


was hauling all its waste, other than | 


rarbage, to a dump & miles outside (Fea | 


of the village, 


for dumping charges; the total dump 


ing-charges for the year 1929 being dS: 


$14,234.85. \pproximately 30 pet See 


paying $1.25 a load LAKE 
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cent of this waste was combustible oT 
material which could be burned if a 
suitable incinerator was available. buf) 
| NORTH 
Growth of the Community $——-4 z 
The village of Oak Park has a pop | SOUTH 
ulation of 64.000 and covers an area tt f 
of 4! square miles. Garbage is x ’ 
collected from 15,000 — buildings, é 
mostly one-family residences. The 8 ; 
110 miles of streets are paved, and . 
practically all of the 50 miles of al- 
leys are paved. \pproximately 90 
per cent of the property areas in the 
village are improved with build 
LOCATION 


ings, and the village has been zoned 
as follows 
Resid District \ 14.18 
Residen District B 


er 11.95 


dom 
Industria 5 


f the village was 55,000, and in 


In 1925 the population 
1930 it was 63,982, but a large part of this increase in 
population has been in the area zoned for apartments and 
formerly occupied as one-family residences. Owing to this 
fact, the amount of garbage and other materials to be dis- 
posed of had not increased in proportion to the change 
in population. Large apartment buildings have installed 
their own incinerators and the village does not remove 
ashes from apartment buildings. The records for these 
five years show very little increase in the amount of gar- 


bage, ashes and other materials to be disposed of. 
Steps to Secure New Incinerator 


With the information available from the operation of the 
old plant and disposal methods, and with a knowledge 
of the character of the zoning and the probable develop- 
ment of the portions of the village not improved or where 
the character of the improvement would be changed, it 
was possible to make a fairly accurate estimate of the re- 
quirements of a new plant to take care of the present and 
future needs of the village. 


On this basis and from information obtained by visiting 
various plants around Chicago and in other locations, 


tentative estimates and layouts were prepared by the De- 
partment of Public Works. 


In April, 1929, a bond issue 


OF THE INCINERATOR IN OAK PARK WITH RESPECT 
TO OTHER BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES 


in the amount of $200,000 for an incinerator was submit- 
ted to the voters and was approved. Final plans and 
specifications were drawn up by the Commissioner of 
Public Works and the Village Engineer. 


specifications were submitted to and considered by the 


These plans and 


Engineer's Advisory Committee and the Incinerator Plans 
Committee, which had been appointed by the Village 
President to cooperate and advise with the village officials 
in the consideration of plans for the incinerator and the 
letting of the contract. 

The specifications for the incinerator plant were general. 
They covered the suggested arrangement of the plant on 
the property available and recommendations as to the gen- 
eral design and character of the building. The require- 
ments were for a plant that would adequately and com- 
pletely burn to a free ash or clinker refuse consisting of 
a mixture of garbage and rubbish which would average 
65 per cent garbage and 35 per cent combustible waste, 
with a normal burning capacity of 10 tons per hour. 
The specifications also incorporated a statement of the 
amount of garbage being disposed of at the old plant and 
approximately the amount of combustible waste being 
hauled to the dump, and also a statement showing the 
amount and character of the equipment used for collect- 
ing garbage, ashes, rubbish, brush, leaves, etc. The speci 
fications called for furnaces equipped with forced-draft 
fans, pre-heaters, ash-storage bin, scale-house and scales. 
ramp from street to building, and the removal of the old 
incinerator plant. 

Thirteen bids were received, the low bid being $94,000 
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he high bid $199,600. Some of the bidders submit- 
-everal alternate propositions. All bids were care- 
checked by the Commissioner of Public Works and 
ngineer and were considered by the Public Works 
ittee of the Village Board. the Engineer's Advisory 
After 
consideration the proposal of the Nye Odorless In- 


ittee and the Incinerator Plans Committee. 


ator Corporation of Macon, Ga., in the amount of 
2.500, was selected as providing the most suitable and 
sirable plant for the village of Oak Park. 


Details of New Plant 


(he proposal of this company called for a two-story 

iilding 41 feet by 92 feet, of reinforced concrete and 
brick. with face brick exterior, housing three Nve circular 
teel encased furnaces complete, and one radial brick 
himney. 150 feet high, the volume of each furnace to be 
ot less than 818 cubic feet, and the grate area 112 square 
feet. The openings in the charging floor have a clear open- 


ing of 38 inches and there are five door openings for each 


furnace. Consideration was given to the construction of 
n ash tunnel in connection with the plant, but it was 
Ashes 
are removed from the furnace by hand into the ash car, 
from there to the skip hoist, and then into the storage bin. 


The plant is equipped with a Babcock & Wilcox pre-heater 


decided that this was not necessary or desirable. 


for each furnace, the heater having. approximately 1.780 
square feet of heating surface and of such capacity as to 
pre-heat the air for combustion from a temperature of 70 
degrees Fahrenheit to 225 degrees Fahrenheit. Howe 
scales were installed at the weigh house at the beginning 
of the ramp approach to the building. 

The work on the construction of the plant was started 
April 9, 1930, and garbage was first burned in it on July 
12. 1930. 


nor was the new plant completed, but temporary arrange- 


At that time the old plant had not been removed 


ments were made for the new plant to be put into service 
while the old plant was being removed. The old plant was 
in use up to the time the first unit of the new plant was 
ready for use. After the plant was completed, tests, called 
for in the specifications, were made under the supervision 
of the Village Engineer. All requirements were found to 
be complied with and the plant was finally accepted on 
November 5. 1930. 


Operation of Incinerator 


Since the plant has been in operation, it has functioned 
very satisfactorily in every respect. All garbage. rubbish, 
and combustible waste, which includes leaves. brush, lawn 
clippings, gutter sweepings, etc., are being disposed of at 
the plant. Practically no commercial fuel has been used. 
lt has been found that the percentage of garbage in mate- 
rial brought to the plant for disposal is at times approxi- 
mately 100 per cent and sometimes very wet. In such 
cases a small amount of coal has been used to start the 
furnaces: but for some time there has been no fuel used 
other than the combustible material collected with the 
refuse. There have been no odors or smoke in connection 
with the operation of the plant. 

Detailed information as to the operating cost is not yet 
available, but so far the records show that the cost of dis- 
posal at the plant has been 60 cents per ton. Two fur- 
naces dispose of all of the material brought to the plant, 


and there has been an average of 50 tons per day of gar- 
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bage and waste. or 60 to 100 loads per day. There is 
practically no ash or unburned material after burning, 
the residue being tin cans and other incombustible material. 
The plant is being operated by one man in the stoking 
room, two men on the charging floor and two men at night 
for cleaning out the furnaces and cleaning up the build 
ing. During the winter months when collections are not 
so heavy, it is planned to have one man on the charging 
floor and one man at night for cleaning out the furnaces. 

Since the construction of the new plant, the dumping 
charges and cost of hauling to the dump have been cut 
approximately $2,500 in comparison with a similar period 


of time in the previous year. 
Collection Methods and Equipment 


At the present time the garbage collection force con 
17 men, 3 Ford dump-trucks, 4 


one-horse carts, | two-horse dump-wagon and 2 trailers. 


sists of the following: 


The rubbish and ash collection force consists of 26 men, 

14 trailers, 2 5-ton Mack tractors, 2 5-ton Sterling trucks 

and 7 teams. 
Ashes and all 


hauled to a dump about eight miles outside the village 


other incombustible waste are being 


limits. 

All garbage brought to the plant is drained and wrapped 
in paper. The village collects all garbage, rubbish, ashes 
and miscellaneous waste from all resijential buildings in 
the village up to six-apartment buildings. Apartment 
buildings. stores and hotels are required to dispose of then 
own ashes. Miscellaneous waste is collected from them 
by the village. 

Garbage from commercial buildings, restaurants, stores, 
hotels, ete., is collected by private scavengers or is brought 
to the incinerator with their own equipment. In 1930 the 


amount of garbage disposed of was: 


760 tons collected by 
ing O15 cat log te.) 
982 tons brought 1 rem t r t mark 
I n 1 
17.742 tons 


The amount of other waste material, ashes, rubbish, etc., 
was 65.808 cubic yards, all of which was hauled to the 
dump. 

Study is being made of the waste-collection equipment, 
consideration being given to the combination of equipment 
and a more suitable type which may be used in collecting 
garbage and combustible waste, ashes, street sweepings 


and leaves. It is necessary that the type of equipment be 


flexible enough to be used for making short hauls to the 
incinerator during the summer months, and the long 
hauls to the dump during the winter months. At the 


present time the collection equipment consists of a combi- 
nation of trucks and trailers. 

It is inieresting to note that when the bond issue for the 
new incinerator was approved by the citizens the question 
most frequently asked was where the new plant would be 
erected and the answer given—at the same place where the 
old one is located, which has been in use for twenty years 
Very few citizens, even those within a block of the plant, 
knew it was at that location. The new plant is within a 
half-block of the Municipal Building, across the alley from 
a parochial school, within a block of the Oak Park High 
School, and surrounded by a residential district, in the 


center of the village. 











The Renaissance 


of the Ossinings 


NHE recent adoption of official maps and the accept- 
ince of master plans marked the passing of an- 
other milestone in the renaissance of the town and 


village of Ossining, New York. The real awakening began 


ome 30 years ago when a little village on the Hudson, 
() miles from New York City, shook off its previous 
name, Sing Sing. and took the name of the town in which 
it was located The residents of the village did not like 
the idea of being confused with the inmates of Sing Sing 


prison, o1 the attendant jokes, even though the prison was 
more famous than the village in which it was located. 


They preferred to have their village known for its at- 


tractiveness as a place of residence rather than of in- 
carceration 

The town of Ossining has an area of some 12 square 
riiles and a present population of about 18.000 Within 


the town there are the incorporated villages of Ossining 
and Briarcliff Manor. 

Since 1900 the population of the town as a whole has 
increased very rapidly, mostly within the last decade, and 
the concentration has been mainly within Ossining village. 
Outside that village the development is mainly in large 
estates, golf courses, country clubs, reservations, reservoirs 
and institutional properties. 

Nature has been particularly generous to the Ossinings 


in providing an exceptionally beautiful setting for thei 





Village and Town Unite 
in Comprehensive Planning 


and Zoning 


By CAMPBELL SCOTT 
President, Technical Advisory Corporation, 


New York City 


development. There are water, fine old trees, hills, valleys 
and magnificent views in great abundance. 


Topography 
srapny) 


Throughout the entire town the topography is very 
irregular, there being many differences in elevation as 
creat as 500 feet. The steep hills and deep gullies have 
seriously hampered the orderly layout and development 
of lots and streets in Ossining village. 

In the earlier days the highways and streets largely 
followed paths of least resistance—routes over which the 
«rades would be easier and construction costs lower than 
had more direct lines been followed. \s a result. espe- 
cially in the older parts of Ossining village. there are 
many streets too narrow and too crooked for present-day 
purposes; also many dead-end and disconnected streets. 
in some sections large parcels of land lie practically un- 
improved because of the lack of streets or other means of 
direct access—more especially of thoroughfares. In other 
sections there are a few small neighborhoods. which, from 
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one cause or another, have become more or less blighted, 


but which require only concentrated effort, working to a 


plan, to redeem. 


Planning Boards and Zoning 
Commissions Appointed 


Briarcliff Manor, a young and progressive village, was 


the first to take advantage of the state planning and zon- 
ing acts as a means of 
directing and controlling 
its future development. 
Early in 1928 a combined 
Planning Board and Zon- 
ing Commission was estab- 
lished, and within the year 
there were adopted a com- 
prehensive zoning  ordi- 
nance, platting rules, an 
ficial map and a compre- 
ensive village plan, to- 
ether with a budgeted 
‘rogram of improvements 
vhich it is expected will be 
ompleted within 25 years. 
inspired by the action of 
Sriarcliff Manor and other 
eighboring towns and vil- 


es in planning for their 
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future development, in the spring of 1929 the governing 
bodies of both Ossining town and Ossining village decided 
that the village of Ossining and the unincorporated parts 
of the town should have the same protection and guidance 
in their future development as had been accorded to 
Briarcliff Manor. 

The Town Board and the Village Trustees each estab- 
lished a planning board and a zoning commission and, 
acting and 


jointly upon 


the advice of technical 
counsel, five men were ap 
pointed members of each, 
of the four Thus 


five could function as one 


bodies. 


unit instead of four. 

It was of course neces 
sary that the planning be 
done not only on a thor 
oughly comprehensive 


scale and in entire har 
mony with Briarcliff Man- 
ors plans, but that provi 


sion be made whereby sep 





arate action might be taken 
by the Village 
and by the Town Board on 
their 


the combined pl in. 


Trustees 


respective parts of 
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The joint planning board and zoning commission, 
therefore, with the advice and assistance of their planning 
consultants, undertook the preparation of two sets each 
of comprehensive zoning ordinances, platting regulations, 
official maps and comprehensive master plans. 

Because of the widely different characters of develop- 
ment in the village and in the rural parts of the town 
and of a desire to protect those parts against unwarranted 
exploitation for business and industry, two quite dis- 
similar zoning ordinances were prepared. That for the 
town provided for only single-family dwelling and limited 
husiness districts. That for the village provided for four 
residence classes, two business classes, and one industrial 
class of districts. Both ordinances have now been in 
effect for some months. 

Early in the work, platting regulations and _ tentative 
official maps were adopted by the joint planning board 


and the town and village boards. 
A Miniature Regional Plan 


In the fall of 1930 the planning work was completed 
and a combined report on the entire undertaking was sub- 
mitted to the town and village governing bodies. 

While the report embodied separate master plans, ordi- 
nances, programs and budgets for the two municipalities, 
they were so coordinated and harmonized with one an- 
other and with the Briarcliff Manor plans as substantially 
to form a miniature regional plan. 

The programs and budgets accompanying the respective 
master plans provide for their completion in about 25 


years, and without any material increase in tax rates. The 
master plans have been accepted by the respective govern- 
ing bodies for their guidance in the future; and revised 
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official maps have been adopted which show a com, 
hensive thoroughfare and park system covering the en 
town, 

As the planning work progressed, the people of 
Ossinings. through frequent publication in the local ney s. 
papers, were kept informed as to progress and the deta'|s 
of the various parts of the plans. 

As a result, the public-spirited citizens are now thor- 
oughly “planning minded” and disposed to back up 
strongly their planning boards in seeing that their plans 
are carried into execution. 


Pressing Needs Disclosed 


Studies of local conditions disclosed that among the 


more important and pressing needs were the following: 


The rectification of the defects in the existing street sys 
tems, especially including the widening. straightening and 
extension of streets used as thoroughfares. 

The provision of additional thoroughfares and the crea 
tion of a well-rounded-out thoroughfare system. including 
means of relieving the village’s central business district of 
its over-burden of Albany Post Road traffic. 

The provision of a system of parks. parkways. playfields 
and plazas. 

The rejuvenation of certain blighted areas. 

The creation of a community center in the village. 

The improvement of the environs of the New York Central 
railway station: better means of approach thereto and a 
larger parking area. 

Although the work was handicapped by unfavorabl 
topographical conditions in many cases, happy solutions 
of all the problems were found and embraced in the 
master plans. 


New Thoroughfares and Parkways 


On the official map of the village two new thorough- 
fares have been provided. one to the east and the other to 
the west of the Albany Post Road. 
posed widening of the Post Road itself, will greatly re 


These, with the pro 


lieve this important highway of its present great overload. 

These two relief thoroughfares, beginning at the south 
end of the village, will serve to carry through traffic en- 
tirely around the village’s thickly built-up and business 
districts. thoroughfares, 
through both the village and the town, will further aid the 


Several other new running 
distribution of traffic so as to relieve presently congested 
streets. 

In addition to various playfields, parks and other open 
spaces, the master plans provide for several parkways, the 
principal one of which provides a direct connection be- 
tween the center of the village and the county park system. 

In laying out certain of the thoroughfares and parkways 
it was found possible to select routes largely along 
streams and through gulleys and poorly developed areas 
where land values are relatively low. The construction 
of these new arteries will assure the rejuvenation of man) 
neglected areas and the material increase in their values. 


Community Center Planned 


Almost in the heart of the village along the Albany 
Post Road, with the Village Hall, two of the high schools 
and the Public Library little more than a stone’s throw 
away. lies a ‘arge, poorly built-up area which is greatly 
in need of modernization and better utilization. In the 
center of this area is a deep hollow through which a brook 
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nd which, with its steeply sloping sides. forms Through following out this portant part of the iste! 
st a natural amphitheater. Here is to be created a vlan of the village. it will be possible to effect a complet 
needed community center, as shown in the illustra transformation of a shabby neighborhood into a veritable 
page 88. and the map on the facing page. beauty-spot with great proht to the entire villa rt 
mastel! plan col templates the razine within this ()ssinine 


{ 


a considerable number of antiquated buildings and 


replacement by attractive modern buildings. In tl Railroad Station Plaza 

part. or the basin, of this area, through which th The entrance to the village from the New York Central 
Post Road passes, large plazas are to be arranged Railroad Station is now anvthing but convenient and 

nuclei around which is to be built up a model bus itractive Approach to the village is practically limited 

listrict with ample provision for off-street car park to one street, over steep grades, across a neglected open 


On one side of the Post Road, on the higher ground space with limited parking facilities, and through a neigl 


slopes. the plan provides for large groups of apart horhood of cluttered, antiquated buildings 

{is—-some on terraces. lo improve this condition, the master plan 
On the opposite side of the Post Road. on the slop s plates the razing of several groups ot old buildings, tl 
a on rhet elevations, the plan provides for attractive ! idjustment of several streets in the immediate vicini 
ndscaping and terracing, and sites for a new town hall. of the station. and the creation of a large and attractiv 

w junior high school, the relocation of an existing station plaza, with two an ple ipproaches over thorot 
hool. an addition to the Public Library. a bandstand. ar fares. and flanked on one side bv two rroups of new bus 
nphitheater, a playfield and large parking places ness buildings 


I 


A Four-Way Sunken Speedway Proposal Is Submitted 
for New York’s Chrvystie-Forsyth Area 


WEVEN blocks of land lying between Chrystie and Forsvth would be carried over the —— —— 
Streets in New York City’s lower East Side, are owned sunken wav by bridges 


by the city itself. having been acquired by condemna George MeAneny. President 
n in 1929, and cleared. The intentions of the present ad of the Regional Plan Associa 
stration to use this area for low-cost housing develop- tion, declared in submitting : = 
ments have not materialized Meantime the Regional Plan the plan to the Mayor that 
of New York and Its Environs has completed and placed be considering the needs of the 
fore Mayor James J. Walker proposals for use of the area as city as a whole. there is non 


a depressed roadway for passenger vehicles developed in more important than the pro 


conjunction with park and landscaped spaces vision of an unobstructed high 
This roadway would form a link in a proposed express high- way approach to the Civie Cen 
way down Second Avenue. The four-lane way would be built ter and the downtown district.” 
down the middle of the blocks between the two streets, the He added that kee ping the area 
remainder being used for parks and planted, sloping banks. open. for this purpose. would in 
Chrystie and Forsyth Streets would be maintained at their the end profit the city more than — | | 


present level as local traffic streets. Intermediate cross streets permitting it to be built upon 
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A SECTION OF THE PROPOSED 300-FOOT 








Repairing Pavement Settlements 
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rik ORIGINAL GROUTING MACHINE, A TRACTOR 
VALVE AND VALVE GUIDE 


YVERY state having a considerable mileage of pave- 
ment encounters to a greater or less degree the prob- 


ol Why do 


pavements settle, anyway? Sometimes it almost seems as 


lem repairing pavement settlements. 


though the plac ing of a slab of concrete on an old fill in 


some mysterious way causes the fill to settle. This, of 
course, is not the case. A settlement of a few inches in an 
unimproved fill or in a gravel-surfaced fill is quickly and 


easily repaired by the maintenance forces, and the public 


does not become aware of the settlement. \ pavement set- 
tlement, however, is immediately obvious to every motorist 
and cannot be so easily repaired. 

Many of our heavy fills built a few years ago were con- 
‘ructed without rolling because we did not anticipate pav- 
ing to Then county 
bonds were voted and it became necessary to pave over 


As a result. we have had many settle- 


over them for from five ten years. 
them immediately. 


ments on these projects. There have been more settle- 
ments on the 2,300 miles of pavement constructed prior to 
1930 than we expect to get on pavements constructed after 
that time, because all fills are now being rolled as con- 
structed. In our opinion, in spite of every precaution 
that may be taken, fill setthements will still occur, and no 
state should be so cocksure of its construction efficiency 
as to assume that it is immune from pavement settlements. 

\ careful survey of lowa’s 2,317 miles of pavement in 
the spring of 1930 revealed the fact that there were 326 
settlements, 170 of which were classed as safe at a speed 
of 40 miles, and 156 of which were reported as dangerous 


at 40 miles per hour. This is only one dip per 7 miles 


By W. H. ROOT 
Maintenance Engineer, 
lowa State Highway Commission 


of pavement, but in all it represented nearly 3 miles of set. 


tlement that needed attention. 
Methods of Repair 


Prior to 1930 three general methods of repair we 
commonly practiced in the various states. The most 
mon method and, in our opinion, the least effective, has 
been the so-called blacktop repair. In this method the 
pavement surface is usually cleaned and a prime coat of 
bitumen applied. The depression is then built up wit! 
pre-mixed or mixed-in-place bituminous concrete, usin; 
the largest size aggregate practical. The base course is 
usually covered and feathered out with a course of f 
aggregate bituminous concrete, and the resulting surfac 
This 
class of repair possesses the following advantages: (| 
can be quickly done; (2) 
no special equipment and no skilled labor are required 


(4) trafic is not greatly inconvenienced; (5) if properly 


sealed with a light application of bitumen and sand. 


it is comparatively cheap: 


done, it presents a very satisfactory riding surface. 

This type of repair has one inherent defect which, in ow 
opinion, should eliminate it from consideration for all dip 
repairs except those of an emergency nature. This is the 
fact that blacktop patches do not cure pavement settle- 
ments; they simply cover up the trouble and in most cases 
are therefore only a temporary relief. This type of repair 
is comparable to the treatment of an infected tooth with 


novocaine, 
Repair by Jacking and Backfilling 


\ second method of repair has been the jacking and 
In this method an attempt has beet 
As | 
generally practiced, the plan consists of the following op 
erations. A longitudinal trench is dug under each edge 
of the pavement for practically the full length of the dip 
Jacks, usually hydraulics, are placed at intervals along 
They must be well supported with timbers 


backfilling process. 
made to cure the settlement by eliminating the cause. 


the trench. 
Timbers are also placed between the jacks and the pave 





THE HYDRAULIC SLAB-RAISING MACHINE AT 
WORK 
Note that traffic is maintained during the operation 
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t. The jacks provide the force for raising the edges of 
pavement. if the pavement is cracked longitudinally. 
f it has a center joint, it is necessary to provide some 
ins of raising the center of the pavement. This is usual- 
lone by means of a plank or steel bridge extending from 


A hook from the 


ter of the bridge is placed through a hole in the pave- 


edge of the pavement to the other. 
nt at the center line, and force is thereby applied to 
ise the center of the slab at the same time that the edges 
e raised. 
When the slab has been raised to grade. or a little above 
ide to allow for settlement, the open space under the 
slab is filled with earth or sand. In doing a considerabl 
rmount of this work in lowa we found that sand blown 
inder the pavement with a Cement Gun gave best results. 
This type of repall has at least one advantage. The 
oids under the slab are filled. This decreases the liability 
further settlement. On the other hand. this kind of 
repair has some disadvantages: (1) it is expensive: in 
raising about 5,000 square yards of pavement in lowa in 
1929 we established an average cost of $1.75 per square 
yard raised; (2) traflic must be detoured while repairs are 
in progress: and (3) in case of further setthement addi- 
tional raising is just as difficult and expensive as the origi- 
nal 
Repair by Replacing Slab 
lhe third plan for repair of pavement settlements which 
has been in more or less common use is that of breaking 
out the old slab, rebuilding and rolling the subgrade and 
At first thought this 
type of repair would seem to be the most permanent of all; 


then placing a new slab thereon. 


however, it is only as permanent as the fill upon which it 
is placed. Also, it is very expensive, costing not less 
than $4 per square yard on the average. Therefore, this 
type of repair is not feasible except in cases where it is 
quite evident that no further settlement will take place. 


Raising Slabs by Hydraulic Pressure 
S ° « 


So much for the history of settlement repair. This 
brings us to the 1930 development of the work. 

[he engineering profession has long been familiar with 
the laws of hydraulic pressure and their various applica- 
tions to engineering problems: it remained, however, for 
John Poulter, a mechanic of the lowa State Highway Com- 
mission, to apply this hydraulic principle to the raising 
of pavement slabs. For a considerable period of time he 
experimented with simple homemade devices for produc- 


When he 


had convinced himself that slabs could actually be raised 


ing hydraulic pressure and applying it to slabs. 


by hydraulic pressure, he developed a machine to produce 
the pressure and applied for a patent on the process of 
raising slabs by this means. 

The first machine used for raising a slab by this method 
consisted of a tractor valve and valve guide. The guide 
was grouted in a hole which had been drilled through 
the slab, mud was poured into the guide and the valve stem 
inserted. Pressure was produced by the weight of a man 
standing on the valve. 

From this small beginning has been developed the mod- 
ern Poulter mud pump for raising pavement slabs. The 
pump is a two-cylinder reciprocating pump powered by a 


2U-horsepower gasoline motor. It is made up of the fol- 


lowing principal parts: (a) a hopper for receiving earth, 
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THE PRESENT TWO-CYLINDER RECIPROCATING 


PUMP POWERED BY A HORSEPOWER GASO 


LINE VOTOR 
water and cement: (b) a mixing chamber for mixing 
the materials: (c) a recelving chamber lor holding the 
mud and delivering it to the cylinders; (d) the pump it 


self: (e) an outlet hose: and (f) the powe! plant 


Phe actual raising of the slab is a simple process. First, 
a 4-inch expansion is cut across the pavement at one end 
This is done to prevent a binding action 


Next, 2! 


through the slab, some near the edge and some near the 


of the settlement. 
when the slab is raised. »-inch holes are drilled 
center joint. The holes are spaced from 4 to 10 feet apart, 
depending upon the location of the cracks in the slab 
This work is done with the ordinary compressed air jack 
hammer and pavement breaker. 

After the slab has been prepared as outlined above, the 
Earth is brought to the 


pump in trucks: black top soil and loess have proved most 


mud pump is put into operation. 
satisfactory. Sand wears the cylinders too fast. gravelly 
soil clogs the valves. and heavy clays do not readily form 
the creamy grout necessary 

Portland cement is added to the earih in the proportion 
of | to 20. 


cause the grout to set-up quickly after i 


Phe primary object of adding cement is to 


is pumped. This 
“setting-up is not a typical cement set, but is an action 
which produces the same effect as a slight drving-out of 
the mixture. It was eariy found that under certain condi 
tions the mud pumped into one hvie would escape from 
other holes or from under the edge of the slab and no 
pressure could be built up, but it was found that }y wait 
ing for an hour or two the mud would stiffen sufficiently 
so that pumping could be resumed. The addition of | part 
cement to 20 parts earth has reduced this waiting time from 
one or two hours to from fifteen to twenty minutes. Lab 
oratory experiments were carried on, using various pro 
portions of lime, cement and plaster of paris, and the | 
to 20 proportion, using portland cement, was established 


These 


showed that the addition of cement greatly reduced the 


as the most satisfactory mix. experiments also 


shrinkage. The shrinkage of plain earth and water mis 
ture was found to be 10 per cent, while the shrinkage of 
the | to 20 mixture was found to be only 315 per cent 


The hose leading from the pump is a high-pressure 2! 
This is reduced at the outlet to a 2-inch 


1 his outlet hose 


inch fire hose. 


steam hose, which has some elasticity 
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mud 


pl wed in the hole in the pavement, and when the pump 
is started the passing from the 


of the 21,- 

e to the 2-inch outlet expands it and holds it tightly 
hole 

The ¢ 

directly 


pressure 
ch hos 
inn thre 
truck 
added. 
pass from the receiving hopper to the mix- 
which the old-style 

When the material enters the pump, it Is 
thout 45 


shoveled 


receiving hopper, 


irth and cement are from. the 


into the ind water Is 
The m iterial 
ing chamber resembles continuous 
concrete mixer 
i solt grout, the moisture content of which is 
pel cent. 

No figures are available as to the exact amount of pres- 
The weight of the slab, of 


Ms pound per square in h. but fairly 


sure built up by the pump. 


is only about 


course 


high pressures are necessary In order to break the slab 
loose Onee it starts, little pressure is needed to raise it. 
Some difliculty has been experienced in starting the slabs, 
but none have been encountered that could not be raised. 
Some of the older outlet hose have blown out. It is esti- 
mated that in some cases a pressure of 50 pounds pet 


square in h has been built up. 


Results Obtained 
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that serious harm will result therefrom. The earth as 


livered to the pump has a moisture content about the sa 
as the average subgrade on fills, or approximately 25 
cent. 

Dur 9 


the season 200 settlements, comprising 9,292 linear {i 


The ficures on the Iowa work are interesting. 
have been raised from 3 inches to a maximum of 13 inel 
For this work 1.911 cubie yards of earth and 2.299 sa 
have been 899 yards of blackt 
would have been required to raise the settlements by t) 
method. 


of cement used: cubic 


Costs 


The materials have cost $1.580.16. the labor $8.329.08 


om 1 


and the rentals of equipment 38,987.29, making a total 


oO oF E 


cost of $18,896.53. As 18,584 square yards have beer 


Also, as 


raised. the cost has been $1.02 per square yard. 


1.911 cubie yards of earth have been pumped, the cost 
has been $9.88 per cubic yard of material pumped. Of 
the 1,911 cubie vards of material used, 899 cubic yards 


were required to raise the slab to grade. The remaining 
1,012 cubic yards, 53 per cent of the total, went to fill 4 
the voids under the pavement. 











lowa has had five mud pumps operating the past sea- The principal advantages of this mud pump method of | 
son. Some of the slabs which were raised early in the year raising pavement settlements are: (1) the work can be 
settled slightly again, and the mud pump was brought quickly done: (2) it is not an expensive process; (3 3 
back and the slabs again raised to erade. The holes in skilled labor is not required; (4) traffic does not have to ; 
the slab will not be filled permanently until no further be detoured; (5) it comes nearer to curing the cause than : 
settlement is probable, any other method devised; (6) it lends itself readily to H 
The average pavement dip during 1930 required 915 additional raising if additional settlement takes place. 
cubie yards of material for the filling of the voids and the While this method is slightly more expensive than the 
raising of the slab. Inasmuch as the pumps have a ca- blacktop method, which costs about 75 cents per square : 
pacity of about | cubic yard per hour, it takes just about yard, it is so much more permanent that it is believed the 
one working day to raise the average settlement. The air- extra cost is justified, ; 
compressor crew, consisting of two men full time and a It is anticipated that this method can be extended to 
third man half time, is able to keep ahead of the pumping prevent settlements. Pavements on fills which are ex- i 
crew without difhculty pected to settle can be sounded occasionally, and if the ‘ 
Phe fact that a considerable quantity of water is intro- soundings show voids under the pavement, these voids 
duced into the subgrade is not considered to be a serious can be pumped full of mud before the pavement settles 
matter. While the mud as pumped has a moisture con- — Such procedure would result in greater safety to the trav- } 
tent of about 45 per cent and while the mud which has been eling public and in greate andes tn thin shee ; 
under the pavement for two weeks in the fall of the year . 
still contains about 43 per cent moisture, it is not believed ( fer ong Highw = sh Lee, ae Ualeersity of Michigan. 3 
$ 
Criteria for Maintaining Balance of Program 
in County Health Departments | a 
ray HERE are four factors which may serve as criteria for lems. It is useless to hunt elephants with a sling shot 
| maintaining balance of program in county health de The larger part of one’s time and efforts should 
partments. These are, according to F. L. Roberts, *£.D., — be spent on major problems, and other activities should be 
County Health Officer, Gibson, Tenn., (1) definition of prob- — subordinated. Such a plan is not always completely workabli 
lems ’) fitting of resources to problems, (3) use of the Public opinion may demand certain activities that the healt! 
\ppraisal Form, and (4) planned-work programs. To quote — officer must perform in order to retain the public support.” 
from Dr. Roberts’ paper published in Public Health Reports, “The third criterion is the use of the Appraisal Form ot! 
May 8, 1931: the American Public Health Association.” 
“In defining problems confronting the health department, “The fourth criterion is the use of the planned-work pr 


The 


a health department, the primary reason 


the communicable-disease problems holds first place. 
primary function of 
for its establishment and inclusion in the body politic, was and 
is true that the 
but this 


the fact that communicable-disease control is 


is the control of communicable disease. It 
scope of health work has widened, and rightly so; 
does not alter 
of paramount importance.” 


“The second criterion is the fitting of resources to prob- 












gram. Any health officer will find that his performance wi 
increase in «mount and efficiency when he follows a charted 
County an attempt is 
course each month. \ proper schedule allows plenty of lat 
tude for other work that might come up unexpectedly. What 
the schedule aims at is to accomplish certain definite things 
Such a plan will do awa 


course. In Gibson made to chart a 





at definite times during the month. 
with a great deal of haphazard work.” 


a 
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A Foreeast 


By A. E. DAVISON, B.A. Se., C.E. 


Toronto, Ont. 


ECENTLY the pilot of an air-mail plane passing 

over the town of Gull Lake, on the Canadian 

prairies, during the night, noticed a burning build- 

He came down sufficiently to rouse the inhabitants. 
yho were able to contine the loss to one building Not 
lone ago a railway wreck was averted by an aviator who 
left his course to attract the attention of the train crews 
Still more recently the police of Toronto District (ac- 
cording to the press) chartered an airplane to examine 
from the air a rendezvous where a fugitive from justice was 
supposed to be hiding. and to explore which. from the 
ground, was impracticable—this apparently being the first 
use of aircraft by that organization for assistance in dis- 
covering criminals, 

[he imagination of a Jules Verne is scarcely needed to 
visualize the effective use of aircraft in protecting citizens 
and their property: and this applies with particular force 
to aircraft that are capable both of speedy horizontal 
travel and of nearly vertical ascent and descent. with the 
ability to maintain a relatively stable position in the air. 
The autogiro seems to be capable of both these duties. In- 
ventors have struggled for a long time with the more gen- 
eral helicopter principle with litthe success other than 
that exemplified by the autogiro. The cost of maintain- 
ing machines of this type. along with the necessary pilots 
and observers above a city during the night. would be 
small as compared with the carrying charges and opera- 
tion of police and of police signal systems, which must 
be changed every few years on account of new types 
of equipment and new me.hods. During these latter days 
of racketeering, the enforcement of the law needs every 


effective reinforcement and assistance that can be found. 
Patrolling by Autogiro 


An autogiro that has been fully equipped with mod- 
ern loud-speakers, exhaust silencers. wireless-telephone, 
searchlights, directional-sound-recorders and a few more 
gadgets. could, without the use of firearms at all. very 
effectively reinforce the patrolling of a city. With re- 
lief machines available, many other important services, 
in addition to police patrol. could be rendered, such as the 
saving of lives, including policemen’s lives, conserving the 
time of the citizens and, if desired, speeding up living even 
during these hurry-up days. 

If three autogiros, manned by six experts. trained in ob- 
serving and capable of recognizing the possibilities of 
their service, were set aside permanently to patrol a large 
ity from dusk to dawn, the expense might easily be justi- 
fied by resulting experiences. Without waiting years. a 
“log” or record of a machine so engaged might even 
luring the first few months yield a story such as this: 
\utogiro B-13 is patrolling southward at 6.000 feet above the 
eastern part of the city on the morning of August 5, 1931. A 
reconnaissance has just been completed making certain that 


Patrolling Cities from the Air: 


ABOUT TO TAKE OF} 








The Autogiro Comes to the Fore 

Experimenting with helicopters, or 
flying-machines designed to ascend and 
descend more or less vertically, has gone 
on for many years. The type pictured 
here, invented by the Spanish engineer. 
Juan de la Cierva, has gone through 
some eight years of development, signal- 
ized by a landing on the White House 
lawn in Washington on the occasion of 
the presentation of the 1931 Collier 
Trophy of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation to Harold F. Piteairn and his as- 
sociates in the development of the auto- 


giro. 


Whether the autogiro should be con- 
sidered as one kind of helicopter or as a 
thoroughly distinet type is a matter of 
some uncertainty: its sponsors hold to 
the latter view, and state that the heli- 
copter as such has not as yet achieved 
successful flight, although hundreds of 
experimenters all over the world are 
working with the principle. The auto- 
giro is distinguished from helicopters 
generally in that the horizontal vanes are 
not rotated by the motor except just 
prior to taking off, but are kept turning. 
by the pressure of the air against them: 
they are also not rigidly connected to the 
axis but are hinged to permit vertical 
and horizontal play. The ordinary type 
of airplane propeller and motor pro- 
vides the actual propulsion. There is 
also a small fixed wing which at high for- 
ward speeds provides some support, but 
not otherwise; it is, however, important 
for lateral balanee and control, being 
provided with ailerons. 
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Underwood & Underwood Studios 


AL TOGIRO RISING FROM WHITE HOUSE LAWN 


moke was coming from a stalled steam locomotive instead of 
from a fire in a lumber yard as at first suspected, 


At 2:47 a.m. the 


cession Phe 


sound detectors record faintly four shots 
in rapid sue sound records were quite different 
from the monotonous noises of auto exhausts, horns and street 
ars The directional finders indicated clearly that the noise 
was far away to the west 


The Automobile Fugitive 


The observer reports this unusual occurrence by wireless 


phone to police headquarters. Heading downwards, the pilot 


wings west and presently is traveling at the rate of 125 


mile per hour At 2:51 a.m. police headquarters te lephones 
the observer in the autogiro that there has been a hold-up in 
the western part of the city, naming the exact location. At 
:52\% the observer and pilot are quite sure they now know 
what is happening and understand the sequence of events. 


They see 1 streak of 


iutomobile is traveling 


light flashing along and know that a 


fugitive southwards toward a main 


trafic to the west. 


lighway carrying 
Telephones are busy \ reserve autogiro is ordered into the 


tir to appear at the rendezvous and to await orders, which 


to call the policeman from his home at 
At 2:59 a sten 


been heard in that area 


ire presently given 
i suburban town along the western highway. 
torian voice, louder than has ever 
before, calls from a point 700 feet directly above the officer's 
instructing him to meet an automobile at a 


house pre-ar 


ranged point on the highway. The policeman does his bit; 
inother crime is stopped; justice takes its course. 

His work was not dificult, because the fugitive car had 
been bathed in light, almost brighter than daylight, from 
the searchlight of the autogiro which had been trailing it. 
Phis was done for a quarter of a mile of travel before the 
The surprise was so great 
that there was no mental attitude supporting a fight. The 
driver did not know what would happen next and was go- 
At 3:30 


the reserve plane relieved B-13, and one incident in civil 


police officer signaled a slop. 


ing to stop anyway to see what it was all about. 


air patrol was closed, 
Fire, Smoke and Fog 


A few 


ences will be quite within the normal 


years hence, such experi- 


functioning of live municipal gov- 


ernments. There are, however, many 


other errands quite as hazardous, 


but more peaceful. Cooperation 
is necessary. and will of course be 
evident between the municipal cor- 
poration and all public service or- 
ganizations, 1 service is always to 
be the dominant note. ; 


Fire detection has been mentioned, 


CITY for 


JULY, 193] 
and air patrols could be worked out to show great ec: 
omy, as there is a wonderful opportunity to observe firs 
from the air just as soon as the first smoke rises in d 
time or the first glow or reflection is seen at night. Wh 
the objectionable features, economic losses and heal 
hazards of the smoke nuisance in urban centers are | 
ter understood by the public, air patrol may be the mo 
efficient means of recording smoke conditions and of d 
tecting offenders 

\utogiros with safe landing facilities could work mo: 


As a1 


sult, a large part of the annoying noises of fog-horns 


effectively and safely above fog than airplanes. 
marine signals and boats approaching a harbor might | 

eliminated, if the autogiro were sent out to bring incon 

ing steamers to dock each morning that the fog does not 
rise much above 100 feet. On some mornings, of course. 
the machines may be otherwise engaged, and a few fogs 
may extend upwards so far that the autogiro must, in the 
interest of safety, return early to its base. The bringing 
of one passenger steamer to dock on time, through a fos 

might easily save many hours for hundreds of individuals 
and avoid for them the hazard of groping along through a 
fog, depending only upon sound and a navigator’s good 
judgement. 


Transmission Lines and Highways 


There are several other important uses for the hell 
autogiro, such as patrolling transmission lines in such a 
way as to observe from the air just where faults are when 
the lines are being tested out by impressing voltage upon 
them—if that is ever done, and for patrolling traffic on 
highways when traffic is particularly heavy, as on holi- 
days. The psychological effect in patrolling highways is 
quite as important as in the case of civil air patrol over 
cities where the purpose of the patrol would be to prevent 
racketeering. If the autogiro having a loud speaker 
could drop down over a driver who has been “cutting in” 
extensively and tell him he is liable to be haled to court, 
The driver would then know 
One 


such experience would be a much greater deterrent than 


the effect would be magical. 
he could be watched closely for the next half-hour. 


having a half-dozen motorcycle patrolmen on ten miles 
of road, as these ground patrolmen are watched consistent- 
ly through the back window of cars driven by men who 
may have a criminal record, as well as by fast and reckless 
drivers. Generally speaking, the most desirable results 
which the operation of autogiros could have in air patrol 
work would be the psychological effect. It would be a 
salutory deterrent even when it is not in the air, because 


roing on directly 


most drivers could never know whai is going 


over an enclosed car. 





fero Service Corporation 


PITCAIRN-CIERVA AUTOGIRO AT REST 


























The Operation of a 


Municipal Plant 


| Handling Only Domestic Sewage 


HE sewage disposal works of Sewer District No. 1] 
of the town of Mamaroneck. N. Y., in Westchester 
County about 20 miles northeast of New York City, 


WA 


pies an unusual position among sewage treatment 
ints. as no trade wastes are delivered to the plant. This 
wer district was formed in 1920, when the population 
is less than 3,000. to that 
wers or disposal plants. The first sewers 


Prior time there were no 


were laid and 


ee eS. . ae ie 


e plant was built in 1921. Since then the growth of the 


Sar ae 


wn has been phenomenal, and there has been a constant 


dditional footage of sewers laid each year, so that today 


Ms 


here is a population of about 6,500 persons, of whom 


there are about 5.500 contributing to the sewers, with a 
what 


37 miles. 


> Ladin Soils: 


total leneth of sewers of all sizes of about 
[he original installation of the plant consisted of bar 
screens. a screen chamber with two sedimentation tanks, a 


By A. J. FOOTE 
President, A. J. Foote Engineering Corporation, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
sedimentation basin. The sewage from the low-lving areas 
flows to the disposal plant site and is lifted into the sedi- 
Well Works 


arage built in 1927 


mentation basins by two American pumps 


housed in a combined pump house and ¢ 
Low-Lift Sewage Pumping Station 


area ol 
blocks 
Che type of 


The pump house and garage, which covers an 
LO feet constructed of 12-inch 
stuccoed with buff-colored 


architecture is Spanish, with a green tile roof and green 


25 is concrete 


x 


a rough finish. 


trim, making an attractive building. The easterly end of 


this building, an area of 25 x 25 feet, is given over for a 





hlorine mixing chamber, and a 
small sludge pumping station Ary 
equipped with one 450-g.p.m. pump. | aN 
There were three hydrolization tanks i d ERX * 
. women, S AEN 
built with dry rubble walls below | SS 
: a > ow 
cround level and with a concrete td} 4 % 
° » = 
roof. and a 12-inch cast iron outfall s ” 
. . . . ! 
sewer 6,000 feet long discharging in- {i 


to the water of Long Island Sound 


| 
about 1.000 feet from the nearest | 
land. r 
° ° . . ° 6RIT 
Since the original installation there cart 
have been numerous additions. A | | 
second set of sedimentation basins 


es 


has been installed, together with a 
grit chamber; the pumping facili- 
ties in the sludge pump house have 
been increased; sludge storage tanks 


have been constructed, using the old 


SEDIMENT. n1| 


BASINS 







SEDIPIENT 





















}  hydrolization tanks as the founda- 
tion; a sludge digestion tank with a \ 
| Downes floating cover has been in- \ 
i stalled for the purpose of sludge \ \ feos ‘ ; 
; ; ‘ N “" ue “. 4 
digestion; and two glass-enclosed \\ \ hess 7 , 
. - ‘ BN P *e 
sludge drying beds have been built. \ \\ Se. fst ’ 
s % %,: Yh og 
[he original plant was designed \ ‘te : 
with an estimated capacity of 100 3 $ : 
gallons per capita per day. Actual ~ { 
“ . = _ 4 
‘ records, however, over a period of i wan 
. Lee 
‘our months show an average of 190 Ce | | Seems Q - 
} gallons per day, which can be par- As! ‘eancea\ Ny Vv 
illy accounted for by illegal con- f =e | N 
‘ - — +1. 
ctions such as house leaders and _—— 
° PI ‘ _—. 
age drains. 3 fl => 
Ibe AP OF 
Collection System J je? " IIs 
. af ies SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT {ii 
4 + F & ig 
\ll of the sewage is brought to SI ise j IEWER D/STRICT No.l . 
5 : 3 IS@ € 


plant by gravity with the excep- 
of that 
ch had to be pumped into the 


from two small areas 
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TOWN OF MAMARONECK 
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SLUDGE STORAGE AND DRYING 


torage 
Interior of the new sludge bed } 
dried 


faurage mn which are housed the trucks, air-compressors 
and other equipment belonging to the Sewer Commission. 
It is equipped with wire glass windows set in steel sash 
and with rolling steel shutter doors. There is also a con- 
crete drop pit with a removable plank floor for the use 
of the mechanics in making repairs on the equipment. 
Under the garage is the fire room, in which are the hot 
water heating boilers and the coal bins. Coal is delivered 
to the bins through a manhole in the garage floor, and 
ashes are hoisted out through a trap-door by means of a 
pulley block. The westerly end of the building, a space 
of 14 x 25 feet, is utilized as the motor room, where the 
starting switches, the main line switches, the controls, both 
manual and automatic, and one 10-horsepower and one 
25-horsepower motor, are located. 

len feet below the motor-room floor is the mezzanine 
floor, where a 2,000-gallon-per-minute centrifugal pump 
driven by the 25-horsepower motor on the floor above is 
located. This pump and motor are used as a booster on 
the outfall sewer line. 

On a level 18 feet below the mezzanine floor are the wet 
well and the dry well, housing the two lift pumps, each of 
a capacity of 500 gallons per minute against a 35-foot 
total head and direct-connected to 10-hp. motors. A gaso- 
line-driven pump as a standby unit is here and has a capa- 
city of 200 gallons per minute against a 30-foot total head. 

Within the garage and about 12 feet above the floor is 
a fairly large and comfortable room for the use of the 
attendant, who is on hand at all times during the day and 
night to take care of any breakdowns which may arise. 

When the sewage has accumulated in the wet well, nearly 
filling it, a float operates a starting switch connected with 
one of the 10-horsepower motors. If the inflow is greater 





FACILITIES AT 


tanks. 2. The fan house and the old and new 
Interior of 


ind ready 





MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


sludge drying beds at the left and 


the old sludge bed 5. A close-up of the 
for removal 


right, 
sludge 


than this pump can handle, another float operates the 
starting switch of the second 10-horsepower motor. The 
two 500-gallon-per-minute pumps driven by these motors 
lift the sewage through a 6-inch force main about 200 feet 
long to the sedimentation basin. 


District Pumping Stations 


Sewers within the Dillon Park area were laid during 
1929 and 1930. 
station on the salt 
through a cast iron force main to a high point from 


The sewage is collected at a small booster 
marshes, whence it is pumped 
which is flows by gravity to a second booster station. 
This second pump lifts the sewage through a 10-inch 
force main about 6,000 feet long to a high point about 
100 feet from the Weaver Street sewage disposal plant; 
thence it flows by gravity to the disposal plant sedimenta- 
tion basins. 


The Weaver Street Disposal Plant 


After sewage has been delivered to the Weaver Street 
disposal plant by the low-lift pumps, it travels through 
28 feet long and of 5-foot 
chamber, 


a grit chamber 14 feet wide, 
average depth. It then flows to the 
equipped with a coarse bar screen with 114-inch open 
spaces between 1-inch bars, thence through the influent 
channel to the sedimentation basins, which are 46 feet 
long, 13 feet wide and 18 feet average depth. These basins 
were designed for a detention period of four hours. At 
present, with the large amount of infiltration, the deten- 
tion period is only three hours. The effluent passes over 
a weir to the chlorine mixing chamber and thence through 
the outfall sewer to Long Island Sound. Even with the 
decreased detention, the effluent is stable and clear. 


screen 
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Sludge Pumping 
The sludge accumulation in the sedimentation basin is 
in ped daily from one of the four sections to the sludge 
estion tanks. The records show that the quantities of 


tank 


iw sludge accumulated in one every four days 


ount to about 300 cubic feet. 
fhe sludge pump house is 10 x 14 feet in plan, con- 
terra cotta building tile, stuccoed on the ex 


The rool 


ructed ol 
or and plastered on the interior 
lored rough slate. The sludge 
is built on a reinforced concrete pump pit which 


is of vari 


pump house superstruc 


ises the sludge pumps. 


| he pump house is equipped with two vertical Fain 


inks-Morse centrifugal pumps, each with a capacity of 


150 gallons pel minute against a 30-foot head. direct-co 


nected to Fairbanks-Morse 1O0-horsepow r motors, and one 


with a capacily oO 


American Well Works vertical 


150 gallons per minute against a 20-foot head. direct-cor 


pump 


nected toa 7.5-horsepowet motor. 


[hese pumps with their piping are so arranged that 
they can be used for several purposes, such as pumping 
sludge from the sedimentation basin to the digestion tank 
or storage tank or from the digestion tank to the storag 
tank. They may be used also to pump liquids from the 
digestion tank and sump to the sedimentation basin, o1 
the liquid from one of the sedimentation tanks to any of 
the others. One of these pumps can also be used to pump 


water from the sump through hose connections for wash- 
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r down the walls of the sedimentatior 


sprinkling. 
On the ground floor of the sludg pump house are the 


main-line switches. starting switches. controls, chlorinato 


and a weir meter which is connected with the weir chambet 


by a 3-inch pipe. This pump house is heated by gas from 


the digestion tank 
Tank 


The Digestion 


The sludge digestion tank is constructed with reinforced 


nerete walls and floor Che interior diamete: YD fee 
nd the work dept IS feet The tank has a cap ity 
ol OOO cubic feet. It is equipped with a Downes fl 

\ and is ck lhe p riods of digestion iverage { 
days | order to reduce heat losses from the top of the 
tank. the backfill for two feet outside the tank f1 
to bottom was made as por sus as possible with stones fh 


to © inches in diameter. and around the bottom of 


} tile drains leadit 


sutside of the tank were laid open 
the sump, in order to kee p the ground-water level below 
the bottom of the tank 

Leading from the gas dome in the floating cover t 
small heater house constructed immediately adjoini 
the foundation of the sludge digestion tank is ; is hose 
which leads the sludge gas to the heater house The 


gas passes through a water trap, a pressure regulator o1 


through a flame trap 


relief trap, to a gas meter and thence 


to a burner under a regulation gas hot water heate r. The 


water from the heater is pumped through a coil of ] 




















THE WEAVER STREET SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT, MAMARONECK 
1. The sedimentation tanks, the chlorinator and sludge pump house, and the sludge storage tanks in the backgroun 
2. The sludge digestion tank with floating cover and the building housing the heater and meters Interior, showing 
the heater burning gas from the digestor, with water and gas meters and the recording thermometer on the wall 
sludge hose connection from the floating cover to th £ 


Detail of the 








inch copper pipe which has a length of 112 feet and a 





surface area of 56 square feet. This pipe is located in the 
sludge tank two feet from the side walls and three feet 
from the bottom. On this hot water line a meter is in- 
stalled, as well as a circulating pump and two thermom- 
eters, one at the inlet and the other at the outlet of the 
boiler. A registering thermometer has been installed with 
a bulb in the center of the sludge in the digestion tank. 


The temperature of the sludge is maintained at 78 degrees 


Fahrenheit The te mperature of the raw incoming sludge 


is about 55 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Hydrogen lon Control 


Very little trouble has been experienced with acid con- 
ditions in the sludge. The sewage as received at the plant 
is never more than a few hours old and has an average 
pH value of 6.9. The digestion tank without any addition 
of lime will maintain a steady pH value of 7 to 7.2. 
In one case only after continuous operation had begun 
was any lime added. This occurred when a large quantity 
of whiskey mash was received at the plant, at which time 
the pH value dropped to 6.1. It was soon brought back to 
normal with several applications of lime. The pH value 


is slightly lower in the winter time. 
Gas Yield 


Records over the last four months of 1930 show an 
average gas production of 2,400 cubic feet daily. This 
gas yield has run as high as 4,000 cubic feet per day, and 
during the late winter ran close to 3,000 cubic feet per 
day. It is probable that a complete record of the amount 
of the gas yield is not secured, as there are several ways 
in which the gas may escape. When new sludge is being 
pumped into the digestion tank, it is necessary to take the 
cap off one of the filling pipes, at which time a large 
amount of gas escapes. At times this loss of gas has been 
so pronounced that the operator has reported that the 
floating cover has settled as much as 2 inches, which would 
show a loss of about 2,400 cubic feet. There is also a 
loss of gas through the pressure regulator when gas is 
accumulating faster than it can be utilized. We are not 
satisfied that we are now using the best possible heating 
system, and it is quite evident that a decided economy in 
gas consumption can be made. If this is so, the amount 
of gas necessary for sludge heating can be materially 
reduced, leaving more gas for other uses. At present the 
sludge pumping and chlorine house are being heated with 
the gas. There has been no trouble from foaming in the 
sludge digestion tank. 


Recirculation of Sludge 


During the last four months of 1930, the operator in 
charge of the plant tried recirculating the sludge; that is, 
drawing the old sludge from the bottom of the tank and 
pumping it back into the top of the tank. This has the 
immediate effect of releasing more gas, but over a period 
of time it is very doubtful that it increases the total amount 
of gas produced. Recirculating caused some trouble with 
solids gathering at the surface in the gas dome. The 
advantage of recirculating is that it overcomes the ten- 
dency. of the sludge to become compact or hard at the 
bettom of the tank. 

It is essential for the continuous digestion of the sludge 


that the temperature be maintained at not less than 72 
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degrees Fahrenheit. With the tank equipped as describ 
above, with a heating coil, temperatures of 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit were maintained throughout the winter « 
1930-31, and sludge digestion was almost as speedy as it 
in the hot summer months. 

Prior to the installation of this digestion tank in 192: 
there were complaints from neighboring houses becaus: 
of odors. Since the tank was installed and the sludge has 
been thoroughly digested before being placed on the sand 
beds, there have been no objectionable odors and no com 
plaints have been received. The sewage disposal plant is 
in the center of a thickly populated high-class residential! 
district and within 500 feet of an exclusive suburban 


restaurant. 
Sludge Storage 


In order to have some flexibility between the digestion 
tank and the sludge beds, the three concrete tanks that 
were formerly built for sludge digestion have been utilized 
for storage tanks when necessary. Sludge is drawn daily 
from the sludge digestion tank and pumped to these con- 
crete tanks, being stored there until such time as there is a 
sufficient quantity to cover the sludge beds to a satisfac- 
tory working depth. From these tanks the sludge flows 
by gravity to the sludge drying beds, with a loss of tem- 


perature of about 10 degrees from the digestion tanks to 


the sludge bed. 
Sludge Drying 


In 1927 a sludge drying bed was constructed, 18 feet, 6 
inches wide and 91 feet long, giving an area of about 1,625 
square feet. This bed is in the side of a hill, so that it was 
necessary to construct it with only one side of the roof 
of glass. The drying period in this bed was found to be 
about four weeks in the winter and about two weeks in 
the summer. The bed was built below ground surface 
and it was found that there was considerable delay in dry- 
ing the sludge because of shadows. 

In 1928, when there were many complaints from odors, 
it was decided to install the sludge digestion tank and it 
was thought advisable at the same time to install a forced- 
draft system in the first sludge drying bed, in order to 
overcome the saturated air conditions inside the glass 
cover, and to concentrate all the odors from the bed at 
one point for treatment if this was found necessary. The 
forced-draft system made a material saving in the time of 
sludge drying. It was found, however, that with the use 
of the sludge digestion tanks there were no objectionable 
odors to be treated. It was also apparent that complete 
digestion made a considerable saving in the time neces- 
sary for drying. 

In 1930, owing to the increased population, the sewage 
flow was so great that an additional sludge bed was found 
necessary. This was constructed of such a size that it 
would, in conjunction with the old bed, balance ‘the rest 
of the plant. The new bed consists of three compartments, 
each 32 feet 4 inches by 18 feet 9 inches, giving a total 
area of 1,800 square feet for the new bed. The filter bed 
consists of 2-inch broken stone 9 inches deep, then gravel 
graded from '4- to %4-inch to a depth of 6 inches, topping 
off with 4 inches of sand. The floor of the new sludge 
bed has a 3-inch drop from the back to the front of the 
bed, and at intervals of about 8 feet there is a channel 
5 inches wide, starting at the level of the floor at the back 
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epressed 2 ine hes helow the surface of the floor at 
wnt. This is covered with split vitrified pipe with 
oints. The channels drain into a common vitrified 
drain on the outside of the beds, leading to a man- 
in an Thus, the 
=< with the incoming sewage and again passes through 
-edimentation basin. Aftet 
the drainage is practically complete. 


incoming sewer. drainage water 


12 to 20 hours on the sand 


Sludge is pumped onto the beds to a thickness of about 

hes. The sides, ends and partiition walls of the bed 
nd 3 inches above the sludge level, but have their 
ners chamfered so that there are no shadows cast on 
Care has been taken to eliminate all shadows, 


On the walls of the bed. there 


sludge. 
th fixed and floating. 
1s been erected a superstructure of galvanized structural 
eel to carry The front wall of 


wo feet high and has hinged sash opening in, 


elass is 


the olass rool 
operated 
sear mechanism to control the 


a worm and worm 


ount of air flowing in. The two ends are also glazed. 
d fitted with glazed doors. It was found possible to so 
design this new bed that its longitudinal axis would be 
ist-and-west without disarranging the ultimate scheme 
for the entire plant. With this in mind, the lean-to type 
of rool was adopted, and the north wall of the bed was 


constructed of 4-inch hollow tile building block stuecoed 


on the outside to conform with the exterior finish of the 
remainder of the buildings, and painted white on the 
inside. The pitch of the roof is made 1 vertical to 2 
horizontal. which is normal to the sun’s rays during the 
winter months. The virtue of the solid north wall painted 
white is twofold. It intercepts the same number of rays 
as the bed itself and reflects a large percentage of the 
rays back onto the bed. 
heat that would occur through the northerly side of an 


Also, it prevents a radiation of 


\-type glass roof. 

On the rear wall is a galvanized sheet iron air duct 
that extends through the end of the structure to the fan 
house and connects to a fan with a capacity of 10,000 
cubic feet of free air per minute. This duct has vertical 
branches extending to within 6 inches of the surface of 
the sludge and to within 6 inches of the roof. Where these 
branches join the main duct, there are dampers that regu 
late the flow of air. When there is a bright day with a low 
temperature, the condensation of moisture on the glass 
roof is very pronounced, This is eliminated by adjusting 
the dampers to draw air from the underside of the roof, 
causing a current of air to flow from the hinged sash in 
the front wall up across the underside of the roof. which 
in a little while clears the condensation away, leaving the 
roof in a condition to better admit sunlight. Thermometers 
placed near the roof and also near the sludge bed showed 
that a drop in temperature from one to three degrees takes 
place near the roof, and that the temperature near the 
sludge is not affected and consequently the sludge is not 
chilled. By reversing the damper, the air can be drawn 
cross the surface of the sludge if desired. Temperature 
differences between the outside and the inside of as muc h 
With an outside tem- 


Pia . oy 
erature of 20 degrees, the thermometer registered 6&2 


s OU degrees have been observed. 


degrees inside. Comparative temperatures are being ob- 
rved on an A-type structure in the immediate vicinity 
ascertain the benefits to be derived from this type of 
ructure. 


Down the center of the bed, supported on the partition 
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walls and piers and 3 inches above the sludge, is a 30-inch 
cage track floor walk 


On this track runs a swivel dump car of 18 cubic feet 


with a subway between the rails. 


capacity, for the sludge. Just outside the end 
of the bed is 
movable section of track. 
distributed to 


that sludge can be dumped into trucks directly from the 


removing 
a turntable, and beyond this is 150 feet of 
so that the dried sludge may lve 


various points. The track is elevated so 
car. At the present time the sludge is being taken away 
for fertilizer as fast as accumulated. but no income is being 
derived from it. 


It has been found that the time to dry the 


sludge to a 


necessary 


condition where it can be ground up has 
fifteen davs. but all 


middle ot 


the tests have been 
1930. 


averaged about 


made since the December. During the 


summer the drving periods will be materially reduced. 
Well at Plant Furnishes Needed Water 
When 


units of the plant a very large quantity of ground wate 
bills for the 


excavating for the construction of the various 


was encountered. Inasmuch as the wate 


sewage treatment plant were continually mounting, it 
seemed advisable to make provision to utilize the ground 
water. Consequently, a well was sunk near the sludge 


This well was made « 


pump house. f five pieces of 42-inch 


sunk in the 


manner of an open caisson, making a well 20 feet deep. 


reinforced concrete pipe each 4 feet long. 


From this well a suction pipe was laid into the sludge 
pump house, where an Orberdorfet pump of a capacity of 
minute againsi a 55 pound pressure was 


pipe laid 


a 300-gallon tank. which acts as a pres 


5 gallons pel 
installed. 
to the bottom of 


sure and storage tank. 


The discharge from the pump was 


\ pressure-controlled switch was 


installed, so arranged that the pump would start at 50 


pounds pressure and stop at 125 pounds pressure. The 
discharge from this tank was connected to the chlorinator 


five a 


maximum 
| mbo lied 


in the construction of the chlorinatine machine is a pres 


with a pressure-regulating valve set to 


pressure of 50 pounds on the chlorinator side 


sure-regulating valve set for 


LS pounds, 


This water has been analyzed and il has bo i found 


unsuitable for any domestic use. so that it is used only 


for the chlorinator and for lawn waiering. The cost of 


the well and pumping equipment was $1,420. The operat 
ing expenses plus interest and depreciation are estimated 
at about S15 pel month. showing an average saving ovet 


One 


pure hased water of about $25 pel month. man, 
devoting about 75 per cent of his time to the plant. has 
entire care of the 


sewage treatment plant. 


Conclusion 


\dditions to the original plant since 1921 have been 
constructed by various contractors from the designs and 
under the supervision of the A. J. Foote Engineering Cor 
poration, with George E. Wright and Charles G. Burrows 
as Associate Engineers. The sludge digestion tank was 
constructed by the Erickson Engineering Co.. of New York. 
which purchased the Downes cover from the Pacific Flush 


Tank Co. Kuchar 


Brothers. Barnes engineering 


The sludge heds were constructed by 
Montvale, N. J.. 


( ompany s steel and glass roof enclosure 


using the 
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Expands Steadily from Karnings 


COLUMBLA 
PATER GHTT any 


MOLL MBIA. MO... has completely rehabilitated the 


municipal electric light and power plant and water- 


works pumping station within the last two or three 


ears It has all been financed from the earnings of the 


two utilities. without having to resort to the usual bond 
ssues and the necessary municipal elections required, 
Such elections require an educational campaign, are ex- 
preresive and uncertain and involve delays ol months. and 
often years The story of what thev have done and the 
methods followed should be of interest to all cities owning 
and operating municipal power plants. 

Columbia has operated the water and electric light and 
power utilities since 1904. Only a small portion of the 
investment was financed by bonds. and these have all been 
retired for some time, so that there are no interest charges 
to be paid 

The following bond issues were necessary during the 


early yea;rs; 


D Amount 
QO4 $100,000 
) 10.000 
iM 40.000 

125.000 


$265,000 


Of this amount, $67,506.02 was the purchase price of 
the water and light property transferred from the private 
owner to the city in April, 1904. The remainder was used 
for improvements at the powel plant and extensions to the 
distribution systems. Two hundred thousand dollars of 
these bonds were retired. and the interest paid by taxation. 
The remaining $65,000 was retired and interest payments 
made from the plant's earnings. 


An appraisal prepared in 1930 showed a reproduction 


Municipal Utility at Columbia, Mo.. 
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By R. L. BALDWIN 


Member of Burns & 


| 
a 4 


McDonnell Engineering Co., 


Kansas City, Los Angeles 


cost of these two utilities ol 
$2.271.550. with a 
value of $2.017.320. All finane- 


ing of improvements and ex- 


prese! I 


tensions. other than shown 


above, was from earnings. 
These earnings have been made 
at rates that compare favorably 
with those in other cities of 
the same size. The rates in ef- 


me, SS fect for domestic use in 1930 
® were as follows: 


Ss -" 


WATER RATES 


First 5.000 cu. ft 0c per 100 « 

Next 15,000 cu. ft 27c per 100 cu 
All over 20,000 cu. ft 25e per 100 cu 
Minimum charg¢ 60c¢ per mont! 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING RATES 
(For Residential Use) 


Ficst 50 kwh. or less per month 8c per kwl 
Next 450 kwh. per month 7c per kwh 
Over 500 kwh. per month 6c per kwh 
Minimum charg 75¢ per mont! 


Minimum, $2.50 per mont 
) 


Minimum, $ 


Cooking rate k per kwh 


Refrigeration rate 5c per kwh 50 per mont 


Columbia is located in the central part of Missouri, 
and has a population of approximately 15,000. The State 
University and two large colleges for girls are located 
there. and have a total enrolment of between 7.000 and 
8,000 annually: 


population is at least 20,000, 


so, during nine months of the year the 


The original water supply was from a surface reser- 
voir, and deep wells were drilled to supplement it. Now, 
deep wells are depended upon for the entire supply. The 
electric light system has been developed from the small 
high-speed, steam-driven units to a modern steam plant, 
using steam turbine generators, water tube boilers, forced 
draft, and mechanical means for handling the coal and 
ash. A large portion of the coal used is taken from local 
mines in order to support home institutions, although it is 
not equal to outside coal. 

There were 3,880 water meters and 4,343 electric meters 
in service at the end of 1930. 


city for fire protection or for flushing streets and sewers 


No charge is made to the 
There are 356 hydrants in service. No charge is mad 
for street lighting, ornamental lighting standards, fo 
trafic signals, lighting of the City Hall, police station anc 
library, or for a large electric sign on the state highway 
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free services are worth between 835.000 and 840.000 
um. if charged for at ordinary rates, and more thar 


the original financing done by the taxpayers 


i 

: Excellent Financial Showing 

- | [he rapid growth in business and the increase in net 

: os is shown in the following table, as are also the 
il amounts expended on construction. The operating 

ts shown include depreciation, which in the last vear 

a excess of $50,000, and this money is actually avail 


for extensions and improvements and is used to 

ince them. It should also be noted that the operating 
st includes a payment of 2 per cent of the gross col 
ns paid into the generai fund of the city. and that this 
sed co over $9,000 in 1930. 


; "I 
; \ i 
. ‘Tee 
sy? 4 . 20 74 $70.40 79 DS 
; 338 72 7.786 10 r 9 
) 248 106 63 1.000 SO 107,105 83 1 OSS O7 
‘ 262.731 s 44.800 453 127,922 .1 168,524 x 
j 1SSS 57 206 427 73.46 } +49 74 
7 63 27 204 TOO 101.764 44 1) Of 
2 O41 50 299 164 15 102.877 .35 S020 
¥ 28 74.635 .19 251,143 92 123,491 27 63°320 
‘ 1929... 419,761.12 248,461.71 171,299 4 4 ( 
tt) 2 OS 265.004 O04 200 468 O04 268.200 74 


The total excess of receipts over operating costs, in- 
cluding depreciation for the past ten years, was $1,145.- 
123.31. During the past five years the depreciation in- 
luded above was in excess of $200,000. The total con- 
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THE ELEVATED ASH TANK 

r Ashes, after being sluiced from beneath the 

F boilers, are pumped into this tank, where 

3 they are left for eight hours W aver 

gradually drained off ind the ashes ar 
dumped nto trucks tor fst it 
: the t 
ction for the ten-year period is $1,165.511.16, and 
e utilities are left with a surplus, including depreciation 

4 lowances, ol approximately $200,000. 


In 1924 the city retained the Burns & McDonnell En- 
neering Co. to prepare a report upon the improvements 
essary at the power plant, and since that time this 
rm has been consulted as each improvement has been 


ide. 
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lhe rapid increase i Ise ol lectric light and power 
nade it necessary to add generating capacity In 1925 ar 


ddition was made to the powel plant building. ind mn 


1926 a 2.500-kva. turbo-generating unit was installed 
eether with a steam-turbine-driven excitei, for use in start 
! up if the plant should be completely shut down for 
inv reasor Two LO0-hp boilers and a Zeolite water 
ener were installed at this time The total cost of these 


Improvements was in excess of $125,000 


The old water svstem was supplied by dee Dm Wwe ils first 
using reciprocating deep-well pump heads, and later us 
the air-lift method to lift the water to the surface Lhe 


i 


engineers’ report recommended that any new wells be 
drilled with a diameter bore large enough to install a 
motor-driven turbine-type pump One new well has 
been drilled, and this well and one of the old wells have 
heen equipped with motor-driven turbine-type pumps 
ihis effected a savine of more than $5,000 per year uv 
coal consumed. \ 2.000.000-gallon concrete reservoit 
was built te give enough storage at this station \ large 
main has been constructed from = the pumping station to 
the western part ol the city, and a steam-turbine-driven 
centrifugal pump for high-service pumping has been in 
stalled. These Improvements made during the period 


from 1927 to 1930, cost approximate ly $125.000 


Capacity Again Increased 


In 1930 it again became necessary to add enerating 
capacity, and. after having an engineering re port made 
it was decided to raise the building roof so as to make it 


possible to install a crane in the turbine root ind so 


that modern settings could be provided on all new boilers 
\ 5,000-kva. turbo-generator was installed, and a complete 
new switchboard of modern design, with solenoid-operated 
switch gear, replaced the old equipment Two new 600 
hp. boilers were installed with foreed-draft chain grates, 
and the steam pressure was increased from 155 Ibs. sat 
urated steam to 180 Ibs. steam pressure, with 100 degrees 
ol superheat: thereby decreasing the steam consumption 
approximately 25 per cent. A coal-handling system cor 
sisting of a 100-ton inside bunker of the suspended type, a 
skip hoist, a track hopper and a drag conveyor for reclain 
ing stored coal and handling local coal (which is brought 
to the plant by truck and crushed) was also installed, r 


plac Ing the old method ol handling coal entirely by hand 








THE TURBINE ROOM 
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An ash-sluicing system aiso re placed an old steam-jet sys- 
tem eliminating large steam waste and the dust nuisance. 


which was part ularly bad with the old system All these 


changes were made with no interruption ol service. Old 

walls were underpinned, and the foundation was carried 

dow © that basement space could he provided for all 
parts of the building as new equipment was added 

Lhe ipproximate costs ol these improvements follow: 

¢ Wn 

x 

0 

These Improvements will give the power plant and 

pump station imple capacity for some time in the fu 

ture, and also will result in material savings in fuel and 

labor cost 


When t became 


money available to finance all improvements ¢ ontemplated, 


apparent that there would be ample 


the city had a complete appraisal made of the two utili- 
ties, also a study of the rates to determine the reduction 
that was possible 
to the Public 


there being 


Phis was brought about by an appeal 
Service Commission for a reduced rate 
some feeling that profits were too large and 


that the customers should be favored with lower rates. 
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New Rates Devised 


In considering a new rate it was planned to keep 5 
sufficiently high to provide the capital necessary for 
ordinary extensions and additions required to the dis 
tribution system each year and to provide an ampli 
lowance for depreciation. On this basis it was f 
that the water system was earning only sufficient to take 


care of these needs over and above its actual operating 


~ 


pense; but the electri¢ light and power rates were found 
to be too high. and a reduced rate was recommended 


put into effect in December. 1930, which will result in a 


reduction of income or saving to consumers of about $9 
O00 per annum. The following residential rates were put 
into effect. displacing the old special rates for cooking and 


refrigeration as well as the lighting rates: 


2 > 77 
7 


These rates compare very favorably with those in effect 
in other cities of similar size, and the city’s financial con 
In the 27 
years of city ownership, these two utilities have been 


dition is to be envied by other communities. 


built up so that the city now has a property worth over 
$2.000.000—debt-free—and has at all times given good 


service at reasonable rates. 


An Attractive and Convenient Town Police Headquarters 


(WAVE new police headquarters building in Belmont, Mass 
| recently underwent an official inspection by the town of 
ficial The structure is Georgian in architecture, two 
stories in height, of brick, and was designed by H. Thaxter 
Underwood and Chief John J. O’Brien. 
a vestibule to the general office, where 
the booking desk is situated on a raised platform. To the left 
private office and the clerk’s room. Next to 


Entrance is through 


ire the chief's 
the corridor leading to the chief's ofhce are the detention 
room, matron’s room, and corridor leading to the women’s cell 
room 

Directly opposite the desk are the guard room and stairs 
leading to the second floor. The guard room contains the of 
ficers’ lockers 
the right of the desk is the entrance to the men’s cell room. 


washrooms, and a clothes drying room To 


On the main floor are the photographic room, dark-room, 
Adjoining this 
The men prisoners are brought in from 


finger-printing room, and inspector's office 
is the accident room. 
the end of the building and are booked without coming into 
the general office and led directly to the cell room. 


The second floor contains the sergeants’ rooms, bedrooms, 





library, recreation room, and storage room. In the basement 
are boilers, garage, shooting gallery, and drill shed. 
The equipment of the building includes teletype machin 


fire-alarm bell and tape, and telephones. 


House Number Signs 


FUVAKE house numbers. Even at high noon on a 
ee | sunny day in June you can’t tell exactly what the 
number of most dwellings, apartment houses, or 
stores is. For most of them, if visible at all, can’t be seen 
without the assistance of the Lick Observatory, an equipment 
that the delivery wagon driver, the taxi chauffeur, and the 
Now there is a New 


York ordinance about visible numbers, but it is more unen- 


ordinary visitor are not equipped with. 


forced than the law against selling vinous, malt, or intoxicat- 


Why? 


is no graft in the enforcement of the visible number ordinat 


ing liquors. I don’t know, except perhaps that t! 


Certainly no Mayor could ride into office on a visible-hous 


number platform. There is no office of visible house num! 
enforcement. All that visibility of numbers would do wo 
be to make things easier for everybody. That is not enoug 
it is nothing.” F. P. A 

(In introduction to “House Number Signs,” by Joseph W. Niche 
See department of Municipal and Civic Publications.) 
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Montelair’s Vigorous 


for Clean Streets 





THE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD ELGIN SWEEPER IN 
OPERATION IN: MONTCLAIR 


ONTCLAIR, N. J., is a high-class suburban resi- 
dential community with a population of 42,000. 


It stretches for five miles along the eastern slope 
of Watchung 


There is a difference in elevation between the high and 


Mountain and is about 1% miles wide. 
low levels of nearly 500 feet. 

Nearly all the cross streets are more or less hilly. Ap- 
proximately 6 miles of these streets have grades of from 
8 to 17 per cent, and represent a distinct problem in snow 
removal and in sanding during ice storms. There are 
slightly more than 90 miles of streets in Montclair, 12 
miles of which are county roads, which are well paved 
and occasionally cleaned by the county, although the 
There 


39 miles of fully improved and permanently paved 


town supplements this work from time to time. 
are 2 
town streets and 53 miles of partially improved streets, 
some without curbs. In many cases the penetration pave- 
ment does not cover the full width of the street, although 
the margins are maintained in good shape by the Road 
Department. 

Notwithstanding the addition of a considerable mileage 


to the paved streets since the purchase of a motor pick-up 





COMPLETED PLOWING ON UPPER MOUNTAIN 
AVENUE 





























Year-Round Program 


By ARTHUR P. HEYER 
Director, Bureau of Engineering. 
Street Lighting. Refuse Collection and 
Water Supply. Montelair, N. J. 


alone has handled all the 
additional 


sweepel in 1924. this machine 


mechanical sweeping, although an machine 


will soon be needed. 
Costs of Machine and Hand Cleaning 


During 1930 about 110 curb-miles of permanently 
paved streets were swept each week. or a total of about 
1.300 miles for the 10 months in 1930 during which the 
sweeper was in operation. The total cost of this work 
was $11,868.19, which figures $2.76 per curb-mile [his . 
includes the cost of the small unit which picks up the 
débris and disposes of it, 
Also the cests for about three weeks of 


several pieces of equipment and of about 30 men engaged 


comprising one truck, the driver 


and two men. 


in the removal of leaves from permanent paveme nts 


About 40 curb-miles of semi-improved streets are hand 





METHOD USED IN MONTCLAIR FOR CLEANING 
CATCH-BASINS 


cleaned each week, or a total of approximately 1.500 miles 
The cost of this work was $10,662.30. a 


rate of $7.11 per curb-mile. 


for the year. 


This figure cannot be com 





pared with the cost per mile for mechanical sweeping. be 





cause hand cleaning includes maintenance of the shoulders 






and removal of leaves in the fall from all streets other 





than the permanently paved ones, 





Regarding the use of hand labor. we have not been able 





to find any way to obviate this method on the semi-im 






proved streets, as we have not found it practicable to use 





the pic k-up sweeper on them. Our pl k-up sweepel operates 






entirely at night, dropping its load of sweepings at pre 






determined places, from which the accumulation is picked 






up in the morning by a collection truck. It operates from 






11 o'clock in the evening until 6 o'clock in the morning. 
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ORGANIZATIO OF SNOW-REMOVAL FORCES IN) MONTCLAIR 
i 
At this t there are but few parked cars on the streets, plowing within two or three hours after the storm has 
ind the sweeper can do its work rapidly and completely. ceased and before the snow is packed down by trafli | 
lt has been found advisable to put four red lights on Incidentally, our citizens appreciate finding the streets > @ 
the back of the sweeper, as it is extremely wide. An completely plowed shortly after the storm is over. There 
itutomobilist does not antic ipate that such a wide vehicle were few snowstorms in 1930-31. as a result of which the } 
may be on the streets and, as a consequence, there were — plows were called out four times only and the loader was : 
several cases of sideswiping before we started the present — not used at all. : 
system of rear lights The town snow-fighting equipment consists of nine truck 
a plows with straight blades, one road grader, one tractor ? 
and a Nelson snow loader. In addition to the eleven | o 
“Vigorous” is the only word that completely describes town plows, seven plows, including five V-type plows, are 


our method of attack in snow removal. The plows are put 


operated by private trucking contractors, making a total 


out on the streets as soon as the snow is 3 inches deep. As of 18 plows for approximately 100 miles of streets. The 
all the streets are plowed from curb to curb, there is great \-type plows were found necessary for heavy or drifting 
economy in working while the snow is still soft and light. | snow, as they can be forced through deep snow that would 
(ny one examining our records might ask why we have so © stall a straight-blade outfit. Our road grader, with special 
many plowing units. We find it cheaper to conclude the wheels and tire chains, is used for streets with very steep 





THE SNOW-PLOWING CONTROI 
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Of the 


of 18 plowing units. two are held in reserve and for 


<. where it has proved superior to trucks. 


1] assignments around plazas, etc. 
he cost of snow plowing and snow removal for 1930-3] 
$7.485.21. This amount includes the full value of 
ices rendered by town equipment in connection with 
w plowing and removal, even though such equipment is 
linarily used in other services. In fact. the eleven town 
ws are fitted to the rubbish, garbage and reserve equip- 
nt. It has been found that it pays to have a number of 
red trucks from outside sources, because it is then possi- 
to return the garbage and rubbish trucks to their re- 
ective services much sooner than otherwise and thus 
oid seriously upsetting the collection service schedules. 
For snow fighting, the town is divided into twelve areas 


districts. Four inspectors, each with a motor car, fol- 
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low up the plowing and report by telephone or in person 
each hour to the central garage, where, by means of col 
ored stick-pins on a control chart, the information sup 
plied by the inspectors is set up. Brown pins indicate one 
cut of the plow; orange pins indicate streets plowed two 
full cuts: blue pins indicate properly completed jobs, 
plowed from curb to « urb: and red pins indicate plowing 
not up to the established standard. Thus, it is possible to 


see at a glance just how the plowing Is progressing 


throughout the town. We consider snow fighting strictly 
an emergency service. The budget appropriation for it is 
set at a nominal figure, $12,000. and is not confused or 
tied up with any other items, and unexpended balances 
are returned to the town treasury. If the snowfall in any 
vear becomes so great that the budget fund is insuflicient, 


emergency appropriations are made as needed. 


Large Bond Issue 


Under Ten-Year Improvement Prog ‘am 


TE WENTY bond issued totaling $39.950.000 were authorized 

by the voters of Kansas City. Mo.. on Mav 26. bv a vote 
of nearly four to one. The various proposals were the result 
of a careful study made under the general auspices of a 
Civic Improvement Committee of 1,000, representing all civic 
the 


operation with the city government. 


organizations in city and county and working in co- 


The projects studied 
total of $300,000,000. 
Sixteen subcommittees pared this down to $71.000.000. which 


600 in number—represented a over 
was afterwards reduced to the twenty proposals voted upon. 


all of which were approved. The actual issue of city bonds 
is expected to be made in approximately equal annual 
amounts. Including $10,000,000 of school bond issues not yet 
submitted, the $49,950,000 ten-year program is $2.700.000 less 
1920 and 1930. The 
planning of a ten-year schedule is in line with the growing 
that 


ordinated plan of improvements can best assure itself of a 


than the total of bonds issued between 


recognition a city working under a comprehensive. co 


well-rounded scheme of physical developmnt, can guard 


and _ ill-advised 


serve its capital funds by directing their expenditure to the 


against hastily conceived projects. can con 
best advantage and can safely adjust its public works pro 
gram to the broadest needs of the community. 

In order to make the experience and information gained 
by the Civic Improvement Committee continuously available 
to the City Council and the City Manager. Conrad H. Mann. 
the President of the 


Chamber of Commerce. has appointed a Citizens’ Advisory 


General Chairman of Committee and 
Committee of nine, at the suggestion of the Council. 

In addition to the bonds, it is estimated that special benefit 
district assessments, largely in the trafficway program. will 
amount to about $10,000,000. No trafficway or boulevard pro- 
jects involving special assessments will be instituted during 
the first two years, excepting on demand of the owners in the 
benefit district affected. 

The authorized issues, with brief descriptive notes taken 
from the Kansas City Citizens’ League Bulletin, are as fol 


City Bond Proposals, $32,000,000 


City Hall 


City Hal 
4 respectable 
paid for out 
Present 


and Site, $4.000,000.—The 
invaluable records. The fire hazard is great 
ind police headquarters are needed. The 
renta!s would pay the interest on the 
rance is $10,000 per year 

Parks and Boulevards, $2,750,000.—For 
nds, first unit of a modern zoological garden, general improvements 
Park, Union Station Nelson Gal- 


present endangers 
court 
money now 


preposed bond issue 


Playgrounds. more play 


Swope improvements, approach to 





ery of Art. Brush Creek Parkway betterment 1 pre l 
Memor Park 
= Pull Hospitals. $2,000,000 For mprovement t the Gene 
Hospita providing radium cancer treatn new | 
i home for colored nurses nd ew third floor f the I 
esis) Sanatorium 
} Public Markets, $500.00 For new, moder sanitar il 
ket on the ground occupied by the present City Market and City H 
i truck farmers’ market. and suitable parking f tie 
) Stadium and Oute Theatre $750 00K For the or 
1 a stadium to seat 50.000 people pr for itd 
m ont ind cultura events ithietiu sport concert ind operas 
6 Fire Department $375.000 For new § fire-fighting pparatu new 
fire stations and to still further reduce Kar Citys fir osses 
Extensi of Service of Pe Department $125.000 For new 
police stations as recommended b August Vollmer for the Lee 
r the Woodland Avenu strict nd for the Shetheld district 
8. Traficwa and Boule d Improvements. $8.300,000 Inclu 
ct ! I tate nad ¢ int ! nw - A h wht ‘ cists I 
tratheway tor nereast populatior in ‘ t ! nd rh ty 
bridges provides cost t be met by general beneht bond ! by 
the particular property directly benefit nd directly assesses 
9g Blue River Pretect P ‘4 € 1.000.000 To guard 
disastrous floods; to prev continu parkw from 15th Street to 
Swope Park, and a place for water sports, fishing and picnic grour 
10. Bater-Works Extension and Softening Plant, $3,500,000 | 
stall larger water mains nd prever water hortage t ver water re 
ervoirs and overcome the pollution of water nd to insta i softening 
plant The experience of cities having softening plants is that they pre 
mote health, reduce cost of soap and clothe cut plumbing | 
re sources of great satisfaction to users 
1] For a Municipa fuditorium, $4,500,000 l provide | e for 
ill types of public exhibitions, schoo vent music programs ar ‘ 
events; to secure national conventions te lvertise Kansas Cit nd to 
keep in line with other cities of our « 
12 Sewers and Pumping Station, $1,500,000 
13 Improvement of the VUuni« p firport, $500,000 
14 For Street Safety Improveme $200,000 These t ide treet 
signs. underpasses, safety islands, and safety zones 
15. For Brush Creek Improvement, $1,000,000 To straight Brust 
Creek, cement its bottom, and prevent tagnant pools from wer 
empty inte it 
16 For Garbage ar Retuse Incinerator. $1.000.000 iv r le 
the d | of garbage and trash and to prevent the nuisances 
irl hogs 
County Bond Proposals, $7,950,000 
] Kansas City Court House and Jail, $4,000,000 Jackson ( 
court house wherein county records are safe from fire, a that 
dequate to meet present and future conditions, in a mbined bu ng 
of such architectural proportions as will properly represent the count 
d city 
2 Remodeling Court House at Independence $200 000 The Inde 
pendence Court House was built in 1872. It is substantial but 1 
repairs and further protection of the county record igainst fire 
§. New Detention Home and Site, $250,000 A suitable county | 
ing is needed for temporary quarters for wards of the court The pre 
building is inadequate It should be detached from the courthouse nd 
1i 
4 For Jackson County Roads $3.500.000 These bonds are t om 
plete the county road system nd tor the constructior ! w ft ge 
The remaining 8242 miles of roads at present untin 14 pr or 
by these bonds 











The [ron-Removal Plant 


of the Kokomo 
Water Works 


By F. P. STRADLING 


Superintendent, Kokomo Water Works Co., 


Kokomo, Ind. 


r Hk water supply of the city of Kokomo is taken from 

eleven deep wells varying in size from 6 to 16 
Kight of the wells are connected through 
16-inch lines to a 20-inch suction line 


inches. 
6-, 10-, 12-, and 
which discharges into a receiving well below the surface 
of the water The water from these eight wells flows into 
the receiving well by means of a syphon action with a 
vacuum maintained upon the line at all times, varying 
from 9 to 24 inches, depending upon the demand. The 
vacuum is maintained by a vacuum pump operated for a 
period of approximately 30 minutes three times a day, and 
oftener if the demand is above normal. 

[wo additional wells located about two-thirds of a mile 
east of the pumping station and equipped with Hill Tripp 
deep-well pumps, were installed in 1917. These wells are 
16 inches in diameter with a 10-inch drop pipe and an 8- 
inch discharge. Each of the pumps is equipped with a 50 
hp. two-phase, Lincoln motor with three-stage Cutler-Ham- 
mer starting equipment operated by remote control at the 
pumping station. Prior to the installation of the equip- 
ment for the iron-removal plant, these two wells dis- 
charged into the receiving well through a 16-inch cast iron 
line. 

The additional well is a flowing well in the bottom of 
The receiving basin is 15 feet in 


the receiving basin. 


diameter and 50 feet deep. 


Iron Removal Necessary 


The water from the wells contains iron in solution with 
an average content of approximately three parts per mil- 
lion. This is sufhicient iron to be troublesome in the dis- 
tribution system and cause discoloration when a part of 
the iron becomes oxidized. In the new iron-removal 
plant the water is first pumped from the receiving basin 
and discharged over an aerator. A motor-driven deep- 
well pump of three million gallons capacity is used for 
The unit is housed in a building constructed 
over the receiving well. The pump is driven by a 50-hp. 
Westinghouse 230-volt d.c. The current for this 
motor is generated by a three-cylinder diesel engine gener- 
ating set. The engine was built by the Fulton Iron 
Works, of St. Louis, and all of the electrical equipment, 


including generator and starting equipment, was manu- 


this purpose. 


motor. 


4 VIEW OF THE AERATOR AND 

FILTER WASH WATER TANK, TAKEN 

FROM THE TOP OF THE STORAGE 
RESERVOIR 


factured by Westinghouse. The motor is a variable-speed 
motor ranging from 850 to 1,150 r.p.m., which enables 
us to have almost perfect control of the water delivered 
to the aerator. 

The discharge from the low-service pump is connected 
with proper valves and check valves to the discharge 
from the two electrically pumped wells previously men- 
tioned. This line carries the water to the aerator, and 
the water may come either from the receiving basin or 
from the electric-pumped wells as desired. The low-ser- 
vice standby equipment is a 2'4-million-gallon Worth- 
ington triple expansion pumping unit which can be used 
for either high or low service. A low-service discharge 
from this pump connects to the 16-inch line to the aerator. 


Aeration 


\ Bailey flow meter registers the water passing to the 
aerator. The recording instrument is located in the pump- 
ing station adjacent to the starting box and control of the 
electric-driven low-service pump. 

The aerator consists of four series of coke trays with 
five trays in each set. The water is discharged over the 
top of the trays by means of a perforated pipe distributor 
It then flows down through the trays and is col- 
The tank also provides the sup- 


system. 
lected in a steel tank. 
port for the aerator. The steel trays are approximately 5 
feet by 2 feet, and the bottom of each is perforated with 
296 15/16-inch holes. The trays contain the coke in o1 
der to completely film out the water and obtain the re- 
moval of the CO, and hydrogen sulphide present which 
holds the iron in solution in the water. The space 0 
cupied by the aerator and tank is approximately 12 feet by 
16 feet. 

A louver constructed of wood completely surrounds the 
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to prevent the spray of water on the trays from The total capacity of the nine suction wells is three 
arried outside the tank by wind currents. A line million gallons per day and the capacity of the two ele« 
vided so that the aerator may be by-passed if desired. tric wells is two million gallons per day. In a recent 
3 wm the tank the water flows to the filters through a 20 survey by the National Board of Fire Underwriters we 
i nfluent line. were given credit for a ten-hour run at a seven-million 
= R gallon rate, which was based on the five-million-gallon 
Filtration 
q well supply and using the available storage in connes 
the filter building there are six 750.000-gallon con tion with it. 
rapid sand filters. Each filter is equipped with Sim Laboratory Control 


loss-of-head rate-of-flow gages ‘nience : 
| of = gg’ ite : ae ige — pepo r Daily bacteriological tests are made on samples cal 
( 1g ‘nthe filter should be washed and to give 
lline when ¢ r oO eC d te f lected from the supply in the Water ¢ ompany Laboratory 


eo 0 é essing hr o > | or . eg 
al f flow passing th ough the filter bed. Each filter Reecular determinations for iron are also made in order 


a sand area of 176 square feet. The filter bed con- to know that the iron-removal plant is functioning prop 


' oO > ing SZ 30 3 sj Di : as porte 

g f Red Wing sand 30 inches in dep h and supported erly. Complete removal of the iron from the water has 
. 15-inch laver of graded gravel. The gravel was ob- 
ed from Cape May. N. J. The filters are constructed of 


nerete throughout and are the false-bottom type of rapid 


been maintained since the plant was placed in service. and 
the consumers are very much pleased with the improve 


ment in the quality of the wate: 
d filter. The filter strainers are the umbrella type and 


placed on 6-inch centers over the false bottoms. The Costs 


The entire plant, consisting of aerating system, filter 
plant, clear-wate basin, wash-water tank, necessary pipe 


lines and sewer. cost $56,000. The low-service pumping 


OC ~-_ 


equipment and housing cost $19,400, making a total ex 


penditure of $75,400. The installation of the iron-r 


— 
ji, al FA 25 


moval piant made it necessary to install the low-service 
pumping equipment, and therefore the cost of this equip 
the total cost. The total cost 
is at the rate of approximately $17,000 per million gal 


ment should be included i 





lons capacity. 

The plant has not yet been in service long enough to 
have figures on the cost of operation. An estimate on the 
annual cost of operation, consisting of low-service pump 


ing, labor, maintenance, depres iation, interest on invest 





% ment, taxes and wash water, is $12,000 per year. On the 
P basis of last year’s pumpage, the estimated operating cost 
THE AERATOR, FILTER WASH WATER TANK i il the rate of ipproximate ly 16 CT milli I ill I 
S < é é F : se) - Oo oO; ons, 
AND FILTER BUILDING, WITH THE STORAGI : PI | “" ' 
} RESERVOIR IN THE FOREGROUND or $0.016 per thousand gallons. 
' ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a paper presented before the Indiana S+ 
tion, American Water Works Association 
filters discharge into a clear-water basin having a capacity 
© of 120,000 gallons. 
3 The filter wash water is supplied by a 50,000-gallon 
elevated steel tank 40 feet high. The wash water at the 
present time is averaging from 11% to 2!% per cent of the 


; total pumpage. The length of filter run between washing 
is about 30 hours. The average daily pumpage on high 
4 service is two million gallons. The filtered water is 
sterilized by using chlorine, which is applied by means 
of vacuum type chlorinators in duplicate. 

The high-service pumps take suction from the clear- 
water basin. A storage reservoir of 750,000 gallons ca- 


ila mip ica es 








pacity operates in connection with the clear-water basin 


on a float valve. INTERIOR OF THE FILTER BUILDING 


Chicago Adopts Noise Control Ordinance 
F OLLOWING the precedent set by New York City in The term of office for the members of said comm 


tting a curl cess: ‘ses. Chicago recently Yeas and until their successors shall be appointed and qu 
putting a curb on unnecessary noises, Chicago recently SS ais Ties ab ie aandiadae ok aakine andies to 
adopted an ordinance, amending Article IV, Chapter L ters, without charge, to said comm 
of the Municipal Code. as follows: The members shall serve without mpensat 
shall be and there hereby is created in and for the city of Chi It — b - lu f said m io i V ia 
commission to be known as the Noise Commission of Chicago, the and effects of unnecessary noises in e « licag 
recommendations to the commissioner of health or the city ine for 


ers of which shall be appointed by the mayor with the approval 






ty council Said commission shall consist of the commissioner prevention or abatement 


alth, five members of the city council and such other persons as the This ordinance shall be in full force and effect from and after its pa 
shall appoint with the ipproval of the city council und due public ition 
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Water Softening Included 


in the New Fort Wayne Water Supply 


HE present municipal water supply of Fort Wayne 
is drawn from wells and pumped into the distribu- 
tion system at a number of independent stations sit- 

uated throughout the city. The system has grown from a 
with gravel 


system of deep rock wells, some of which are over 600 


single station wells about 70 feet deep to a 


feet in depth. The addition of new:wells and pumping 
stations at different points in the city kept pace for a time 
with the city’s growing water-supply needs, but for sev- 
eral years past the development of additional supply has 
not been as rapid as the city’s growth in population and 
industry It is now apparent that the practical limit of 
this form of development has been reached, while at the 
same time the water needs of the city and its industries, 
already beyond the capacity of the present system, are 
steadily increasing, 

The total dependable and continuous yield of the pres- 
ent system is indicated to be not over 12 million gallons 
per day, and there is convincing evidence that the yield of 
the field is slowly diminishing on account of the heavy 
overdraft made upon it by both city wells and industrial 
wells. If some further developments are not made soon, 
the yield from the present city wells may be expected to 
slowly diminish until an annual average yield of not 
more than & million gallons per day is reached. 

The water drawn from the wells is excessively hard and 
some of it contains objectionable amounts of iron, and, in 
Pollution 
drainage has required the shutting-down of one station at 


rhe 


wholly of mineral compounds of lime and magnesium, 


a few cases, hydrogen sulfide. from surface 


times. hardening constituents consist almost 
which have been dissolved from the rocks and soils through 
which the water has passed in its long journey from the 
spot where it fell as rain, to the city wells. The average 
of the total hardness of the 


544 parts per million, of which about 344 p.p.m. is car- 


water from all wells is about 


bonate hardness and the remaining 200 p.p.m. is non- 
carbonate hardness. This is an excessively hard supply 
as municipal supplies go. The burdens which it imposes 
upon both householder and industry are keenly felt. and 
the citizens of Fort Wayne have indicated a desire for a 


softer supply 
Estimates for Future Needs 


The Federal census for 1930 determined the population 
of Fort Wayne at slightly over 115,000 people. A care- 
ful estimate of the future growth of the city indicates that 
the city may expect to have a population slightly in ex- 
cess of 150,000 in 1940, 175.000 in 1945, and 200,000 in 
1950. 

In past decades the development of the industrial life 
of the city and the growth of its commerce and trade have 
been even more rapid than its increase in population. It 
is generally recognized that Fort Wayne possesses many 
fundamental advantages as an industrial and commercial 
its two 


center, such as its wealth of railroad facilities. 


By R. L. MeNAMEE, M. Am. Soe. C.E. 
Principal Assistant Engineer, 
Hoad, Decker, Shoecraft and Drury, 
Consulting Engineers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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independent sources of dependable and low-priced elec- 
tric power, and its great natural benefits in the way ol 
topography and excellent geographical location. _ Its 
present standing is well established and its future posi- 
tion seems assured. 

The use of water in Fort Wayne has been limited in the 
past by the inadequacy of the supply and the shortcomings 
The average daily rate of consumption fo! 
This low pet 


in its quality. 
1929 is only about 86 gallons per capita. 
capita rate is due in considerable degree to the fact that 
the water consumers have not had all the water they would 
have used had it been available. The generous use ol 
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on lawns and gardens has been discouraged rather 
promoted, the quality of the supply has been hard 
n some cases Objectionable in other respects, and 
For the 
reason the industrial use of city water has been com- 


ressures have been inadequate and uneven. 


tively small and many industries have developed their 
private supplies instead of taking water from the 
mains. 
or the future, under conditions in which an abundant 
ply of soft water will be available under good pres- 
a the per capita use of water may be expected to be 
ewhat greater. The table below summarizes the esti- 
ited water requirements of the city for the next twenty 





irs 
1935 1440 1045 104 
133.320 153.860 77.000 203.300 
it v 
ver d : 102 104 105 10 
1 ntir i 
13.¢ 0 18 2 
g : s , 
"g 17.0 20.0 93.2 9 
i ul. g 
21.8 25 29.8 1 4 
ind rate for all Irpos 
g N. B. F. U. requirements f i 
gal r da $f 62.1 70 7 


An Additional Supply from 
the Ground 


[he present city supply of ground water is taken from a 
thin deposit of magnesian limestone, locally called “water 
lime.” The catchment area of this water lime, and there- 
fore the area which contributes more or less to the city 
wells, appears to be about 400 or 500 square miles in ex- 
tent, and to reach in a crescent-shaped area from near Fort 
Wayne to near Decatur, Ind., with the outer arc of the 
crescent passing through Huntington. This tributary area 
is large enough to supply considerably more water than 
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the quantities which are now taken from it by the wells at 
Fort Wayne, but the cost of developing groups of addi 
tional wells, at points far outside the city and far enough 
away to avoid interference with the present wells, is so 
high as to put any such plan out of consideration. 

The water is of poor quality, having a total hardness 


The could be but 


only with difficulty and at great expense 


of about 550 p.p.m. wate! softened, 
The nature and 
quantity of the hardening constituents are such as to re- 


Phe 


cost of pumping and conveying the water from a number 


quire costly amounts of chemicals for their removal. 


of widely scattered wells and pumping stations to a com 
could be 


accomplished, and the repumping through the distribution 


mon center, where softening and iron removal 


system, would be very heavy. For these reasons it must be 
concluded that the rock-well 
yield an enlarged and wholly satisfactory supply of water 
for Fort Wayne needs. 


The existence of many deposits of water-bearing sand 


sources cannot be made to 


and gravel in the glacial drift of northern Indiana en 
couraged the hope that some large water-supply source 
he discovered, and a caretul 


of this nature might very 


and extensive survey of the gravel-bed areas in the vicinity 
of Fort Wayne disclosed the fact that such water-bearing 
eravel areas do exist, but their size and extent are so lin 
ited that a dependable continuous yield of not much more 
than 5 million gallons per day might possibly be devel 
oped. The quality of the water from the gravel is much 
better than that from the rock wells, but it still must be 
classed as excessively hard. The average total hardness is 
found to be about 350 p.p.m., of which about 300 parts 
appear as carbonate and about 50 parts as non-carbonate 
The 


tensive and thoroughgoing surveys which were made oft 


hardness. inevitable conclusion from all the ex 
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112 THE 
ground-water resources in the vicinity of Fort Wayne is: 
that all of the 
cessively hard, some of it with objectionable quantities of 
that the city and industrial wells have already de- 


water from underground sources is ex- 
iron 
veloped and are now utilizing as much as the deep rock 
sources in the immediate vicinity can be depended upon 
to yield: and that the scattered gravel beds of the region 
are not worth developing except in a limited way and for 
local Uses 

Surface Water Studies 


the unfavorable conditions for 


After the 
the development of 


dis losure ot 


additional supplies from ground- 


water sources, attention was directed to the available sur- 
face water 
Fort Wayne is situated at the junction of the St. Marys 


and S! 


SOuUTCEeS, 
Joseph Rivers, which form the Maumee. From the 
junction, the Maumee flows in a northeasterly direction to 
Lake Erie. 


the city of Fort Wayne, has a sewered population equal 


the western end of The watershed, including 
to about 72 persons per square mile of area, with 80 per 
cent of this population concentrated just above the only 
feasible point of intake. This condition is so highly un- 
desirable as to put Maumee River out of consideration as 
a source ol supply. 

The St. Marys the 
Maumee, rises near the town of St 


southern branch of the 
Marys and the Grand 
Irom there it flows in a general north- 
westerly direction through Ohio and Fort 
Wayne. The area of the drainage basin of St. Marys 
River at the Fort Wayne city limits is about 870 square 
Upon this area there is estimated to be a total 


population of about 52,000 persons, of which some 12,- 


River. 


Reservoir in Ohio. 
Indiana to 


miles. 


200 are served by the regular sewerage systems, making a 
The 
water of the river during the low-water season has a total 
hardness of about 280 p.p.m., of which 135 parts are car- 
The 


and very 


sewered population of about 14 per square mile. 


honate and 145 parts are non-carbonate hardness. 


discharge of the river is known to vary greatly 


few ceiunite and dependable data are available. It is esti- 
mated that the river flow occasionally drops as low as 25 
cubic feet per second, with an average of 30 or 35 cubic 
feet 

Phe St. Joseph River heads in a number of spring-fed 
lakes in the southern part of Hillsdale County, Mich., and 
Ind. the the 
river courses in a general southwesterly direc.ion to Fort 
Wavne 
we of which Cedar Creek, joining the main streams at 
Cedarville about 8 miles north of the city limits of Fort 
Wave St. Joseph River has 
a total watershed area, measured north of the city limits of 
Fort Wayne. ol L.LLO 
watershed is a sewered population of 


equivalent to about 15 per square mile. The quality of the 


per second for a minimum month. 


Steuben County. krom headwater district 


The only important tributaries are those from the 


is one of the prin ipal ones. 


about miles, | pon this 


17.000 


square 


persons, 


wacer in St. Joseph River as it enters the city shows a 
hardness of about 300 p.p.m., of which 260 parts are car- 
bonate and 40 parts are non-carbonate. 

The very extensive surveys and studies and analyses 
which have been made of these surface waters cannot be 
adequately described here, but from the results of this 
work the following conclusions were reached. Maumee 
River would furnish a supply sufficient in quantity for 
Fort Wayne, but it must be eliminated from considera- 


tion because of the pollution it bears. As between St. 
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Marys and St. Joseph Rivers, the latter is preferable {:om 
every point of view, and St. Joseph River above Corda; 
Creek is from every consideration the best source ay qj] 
able. The area of the watershed of this upper part of the 
he Joseph basin is sufficient to supply the needs of the ity 
for an indefinite time in the future, provided one or more 
additional impounding reservoirs are built as the demand 
becomes greater. The population on the watershed js 
comparatively small and is widely scattered over the ep. 
tire watershed in small villages and rural homes. The 
quality of the water is fundamentally good, and the sur. 
rounding conditions make it easy to protect and conserve 
this supply for future use. The water can be made ep. 
tirely suitable for municipal use by standard methods of 
filtratien and softening, and at reasonable cost. 


The Value of Water Softening 
Although the water of the St. Joseph River above Cedar 
Creek is only about half as hard as the water from the 
present city wells, it is still hard enough to amply justify 
In the follow- 
ing table the water proposed to be used for Fort Wayne 


the small additional expense of softening. 


is compared in hardness with the waters of other rivers 
which are used as sources of water supply by other cities 
and which are softened by them before distribution to the 
consumers: 

Hardness of Water, before Soft 


During Ordinary Low-Water Stag 
of the River 


Total Carbonate Non- 

Hardness Hardness Hard 

City Source of Supply p.p.m p.p.m p.p.l 
Fort Wayne St. Joseph River* 275 240 3 
Defiance, Ohi Maumee River 230 170 il 
Piqua, Ohio Delaware River 260 230 s( 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Grand River 260 210 4 
Newark, Ohi Licking River 270 200 7 
Flint, Mich Flint River 275 225 vl 
Springfield, Il Sangamon River 300 255 } 
Columbus, Ohio Scioto River 300 190 lit 
Sipir . Mich Saginaw River 300 180 121 
M id, Micl Tittabawassee River 350 170 1S¢ 





fre: 


The science and art of waiter softening on a large scale 
has been greatly improved in recent years, while the cost 
of the treatment has materially diminished. The water 
of the St. Joseph River above Cedar Creek presents 1 
It is, 
character that it may be softened to a satisfactory degre 


serious problem in its softening. in fact, of such 
by the use of lime alone without employing the mor 
costly treatment with soda ash or zeolites. 

The value of softened water is readily understood and 
appreciated by the industrial consumer, for its savings in 
steam generation, laundry work, dye work and other proc: 
esses in which the natural hardness of waier has a detri 
mental effect, but it is also of great value to ihe individual 
householder, and the savings which will result from th 
oftening of water on a municipal scale can be easily 
shown. 
first that the hardness of the water be neutralized by the 
This is a commonly understood fact, for a hard 


The cleansing aciion of soap in water requires 


soap. 
water is known to require greater quantities of soap tha: 
the soft water. Until the hardness of the water has been 
neutralized by the soap, no lather can be secured to do the 
actual cleansing. It is conservatively estimated that on 
the average every individual uses at least one gallon o! 
water for cleansing purposes each day, or a total of 369 
gallons per capita per year. Using the water from the 
present rock-well sources in Fort Wayne with a hardness 


of 544 parts per million, and assuming that the water is. 
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ned by no other means, each individual would thus 

about 50 pounds of soap per year. The average retail 
of soap may be fairly estimated at 12c per pound, so 
the total soap cost may be estimated to amount to 
it $6 per capita per year. 

[he total cost of operation and the fixed charges upon 
investment of those parts of the proposed new filtra- 
and softening plant at Fort Wayne which effect the 
esses of softening is estimated at about $120,000 pet 

i. This plant will have a capacity sufficient to serve the 

ty until it reaches a population of 150,000 persons. At 

t time the cost of softening will thus amount to about 

} cents per capita per year. In the early years with a 

ypulation of about 120,000, it will be about $1 per 

ipita per year. The water produced by this plant will 

ive a remaining hardness of approximately 100 p.p.m.., 

d every gallon of the water produced will be reduced to 

his hardness. The use of soap with this softened water 
the extent of about a gallon per capita per day will 
mount to about 8 1/3 pounds of soap per capita pet 
vear, which at 12 cents a pound will cost about $1. The 
ost of general softening, $1, plus the cost of soap, $1. 
thus bring the total cost to the individual to an amount of 
$2 per year as compared with the $6 per year, if no means 
of softening other than soap are employed. In this com- 
parison it must be borne in mind that with the use of the 
municipal softening plant water the entire volume of water 
is reduced to a hardness of 100 p.p.m., so that the benefits 
of the partially softened water are available to every con- 
sumer upon opening the tap. These benefits, calculated 
in dollars and cents, to the industrial consumers would 
show a much greater proportional saving. There need be 
no hesitancy in making the statement that municipal water 
softening in the ordinary case will pay for its cost several 
times over. 
The Plan for the New Supply 


The plan of development for the new water supply of 
Fort Wayne involves the impounding of the excess flow in 
the St. Joseph River above Cedar Creek, the bringing of 
the supply from this point a distance of ten or eleven 
miles to the city, the operation of a central purification 
and pumping plant in the city, and the distribution of the 
purified water from this point to all parts of the city un- 
der higher pressures than those now used. 

The up-river station at which the water will be taken 
from the river and pumped into the supply main will con- 
sist of a low-head dam and small pumping plant with their 
Various appurtenances and equipment. The elevation of 
the dam will be slightly above that of the downtown plant, 
but not sufficiently so to eliminate the need for low-head 
pumping. The dam will create and maintain an excellent 
river pool for the intake and will impound sufficient water 
to insure an adequate supply to the city until such time 
as the purification and pumping plant will have to be 
enlarged. When this becomes necessary. additional im- 
pounding reservoirs may be built furthe1 up the St. Joseph 

store water and feed it down to the lower dam as 
required. 

The supply main through which the water will be de- 
livered from the up-river station to the purification and 
pumping plant will be laid for the most part along public 
highways in the most feasible direct route. The first in- 
stallation will have a capacity of about 24 million gallons 
per day, and will be furnished with gates and cross-con- 
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nections at suitable intervals, so that it may be made to 
work in harmony with another main to be laid alongside 
it at a later date when a larger capa¢ ity is needed. 

The downtown plant will be built on city property at 
the junction of the St. Marys and St. Joseph Rivers. The 
water will be received at the mixing tanks, in the chemical 
building at the north end of the plant, where it will be 
quickly mixed with the jime and alum employed in the 
processes, and immediately 
In these tanks the 


water will be kept in motion by slowly rotating arms fo1 


softening and _ purification 


passed on to the coagulation tanks. 


a period of about an hour, during which the softening 
reaction is allowed to take pla e. In this process the hard- 
ening constituents of the water and the lime and alum. 
which were mixed into it as purifying agents, will interact 
and form insoluble matter which is coagulated into larger 
fragments. From the coagulation tanks the water will 
flow into clarifiers in which the heavier and more easily 
settled material will be pre ipitated, and from which the 
settled precipitates will be continuously removed and 
pumped away. The finer and lighter particles of sediment, 
which require a longer period of time in which to settle 


These 


tanks will recelve but a small part of the sludge and will 


out, will be removed in the final settling tanks. 


be emptied and cleaned occasionally as necessary. 


After passing through the settling tanks, the water will 


be stabilized by carbon dioxide gas pumped 


having 
through it. This stabilization process will prevent any 
damaging incrustation of the filter sand and will insure 
against any after-deposits of lime carbonate in street mains 


and house plumbing. The plant will be 


so designed that 
the excess lime treatment with secondary carbonation may 
be employed. 


After 


water will be filtered through rapid sand filters. 


leaving the settling and carbonation tanks, the 
The first 
construction will have a nominal capacity of 24 million 
gallons per day. The effluent from the filters will be car 
ried in underground pipe lines to the filtered-water sto1 
age reservoir, an underground concrete tank having a 
holding capacity of approximately 20 million gallons. 
The entire structure will be below ground covered with 
earth forming a broad and level lawn. The high-pressure 
filtered-water 


pumps will draw their supply from the 


reservoir and pump it to - city through che feeder mains 
to meet the demands for water. 

The central part of the main building will have space 
for offices, chemical and bacteriological laboratories. shops 
and varage. The wash-watet! tank lor holdine the supply 
of water used in washing the filters will be housed in the 
upper part of the tower of the building entrance. 

The building is to be made an architectural monument 
The design is based on Indiana limestone for the exterior 
with a structural framework of reinforced concrete and 
steel. The design will take full advantage of the favorable 
setting upon which the plant is to be built and will greatly 
enhance the beauty of the rivers and park in its vicinity, 
The main entrance to the plant will be from a lighted 
roadway along the river bank. The grounds between and 
around the structures will be graded up, landscaped and 
planted in harmony with the building plan 

The estimated cost of the proposed improvements, in 
cluding the up-river dam, raw-water supply line, the down 
town purification and pumping station, and the feeder 
mains, is about $2,750,000. The construction is to be 
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a bond issue which was authorized 
by ordinance of the Common Council of the city of Fort 
Wayne December 29, 1930, and was approved by the 
Public Service Commission of St, 
1930. The interest and bond retirements and the operat- 
paid for out 


financed mainly from 


Indiana on December 


ing costs of these improvements are to be 
of water-works revenue, for which purpose a readjustment 
of rates has already been effected. Once in operation and 
under full load, the proposed new plant is expected to 
show a cost of water delivered to the consumer less than 
that now borne by the operation of the present plant, not- 
withsianding the fact that the water will be softened and 
purified. 

The nominal capacity of the units to be included in 
the present construction is set at 24+ million gallons per 
day. Under favorable conditions, or in case of necessity, 
any of the plant elements could be pushed somewhat be- 
yond this capacity for short periods of time. The forecast 
of water requirements in Fort Wayne indicates that a ca- 
pacity of 24 million gallons per day will be reached by 
the year 1940. Whenever this capacity is reached, the 
system must be enlarged, for which the following provi- 
sions are made: 

Additional impounding reservoirs will be built on the 
St. Joseph River above the first reservoir, by which the 
springtime run-off can be impounded. The water as needed 
can be passed from the up-river reservoir down the river 


r . . 
Keeping Public 
lo THE Eprror: 
| have read with great interest the articles on “The Prepara- 
tion of Public Reports,” by Wylie Kilpatrick, which appeared 
in the April and May issues of Tue American Crry. These 
contain splendid suggestions for proper methods in report- 
making. 
I believe the public today is willing to give little time to the 
For the busy business man and the 


interna- 


reading of public reports. 
general public, short articles or news boiled down 
tional, national, and city news——is becoming more popular 
each day. 

the City Government,” is 
The placing of this leaflet 
in tax bill envelopes, and sending “Facts about the Water 
Department” with water bills, have apparently been appreci- 


them to be 


My own pamphlet, “Facts about 


not propaganda, but actual fact. 


ated by the taxpayers of Portsmouth. It causes 


interested in the government and to feel that the government 


is interested in them. Possibly a longer statement would not 


be read 

Early in this school year I appeared before the faculty of 
our High School to discuss municipal government, and stated 
that | should be willing to put a course in government in the 


school during the year—to furnish a speaker at least twice 


a month to talk on the various branches of our municipal ac 


tivities This has been done. Approximately 1,500 High 
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to the lower reservoir without building pipe lines for this 
purpose, 

An additional supply main can be built alongside the 
first one from the lower reservoir to the downtown plant, 

Additional mixing, coagulation, clarification, sett|ing 
and filter units can be built in areas provided for that pur. 
pose at the downtown station. The pumps first installed 
may be replaced with larger units as the demand for this 
equipment increases. 

Additional feeder mains may likewise be built as the 
demand on the distribution system increases. 

The program of water-works improvements is being car. 
ried out under the administration of the Mayor and the 
Board of Public Works. The engineering plans and speci- 
fications for the entire project are in the preparation by 
Hoad, Decker, Shoecraft and Drury, consulting engineers 
of "Ann Arbor, Mich., from whose preliminary report 
many of the data and the drawings presented in this article 
are taken. While no construction contracts have yet been 
awarded, it is the intention to employ local labor and ma.- 
terials so far as practicable upon this work, and it is cer- 
tain that the undertaking of this project at this time will 
do much to relieve the unemployment situation in the 
vicinity of Fort Wayne. 


presented at the annual meeting of 


Works Association 


From a paper 
American Water 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
the Indiana Section, 


Reports Concise 


School students meet in the auditorium at least twice a month 
and are told facts about the operation of the city government 

No public official should cheapen his government with 
Most people use the average report more as 
record than anything else. It should therefore be made short 
and to the point. It should take the public into confidence. 
You, as an editor, doubtless know that it is somewhat hard to 
determine what information would be interesting to the pub 
lic. What might be interesting in one section of the state or 
country would be entirely uninteresting in another. Publi: 
opinion is molded differently in different places. Public re 
ports, likewise, meet with different reactions. The best report 
that can be made by a city, in my opinion, is made by keep 
It is the public’s business that publi 
and it should be open to the public 

Let facts be substantial and not of 
Avoid being sensational, and above 


propaganda. 


ing records straight. 
officials are transacting; 
at all times. Give news. 
the braggadocio type. 
all things avoid lengthy reports either to the public or to the 
council, if you expect them to be read. However, I do not 
mean it to be construed that department reports should not 
contain the full facts, although they may be lengthy. I am 
speaking largely of reports that go to the public, as all re 
ports are open to the council at all times. 

FRANK C. HANRAHAN 


City Manager, Portsmouth, \ 


Protecting Vacant Property 


N organized effort to prevent the looting of vacant houses 
A and business property of fixtures and equipment is being 
initiated in Portland, Ore., by the Portland Realty 
Board in cooperation with the Portland Police Department 
and the Multnomah County Sheriff. 
\ certain amount of loss is constantly felt by owners of 
vacant property, and within the last few months hundreds of 
houses and buildings have been pillaged of plumbing and 


electrical fixtures. Often the value of missing property runs 
into hundreds of dollars. 

The general committee which is working on plans of ac 
against the looters expects to get the active cooperation o! 
every owner of vacant property in keeping doors and windows 
locked securely. They will check also business houses which 
deal in used fixtures, in an attempt to stop the marketing o! 
stolen equipment. 
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THE FIRST $1,000,000 UNIT OF THE 300-FAMILY PROJECT 





Foundation to Make Housing Demonstration 


NAUGURATION of a $2,000,000 home-building project, 
designed to demonstrate the feasibility of providing 
modern and desirable homes at rentals within the reach 

of persons of moderate means, was announced on June 3 by 
The Buhl Foundation, created in 1927 by the will of the late 
Henry Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh department store owner. The 
Foundation has capital funds of $13,000,000, and in the last 
two years has made grants totaling $1,100,000 for basic re- 
search and social demonstrations in the Pittsburgh district. 

Dwellings for 300 families are to be erected upon a 45-acre 
tract which the Foundation has purchased in the Mt. Wash- 
ington section of Pittsburgh, a district easily accessible to the 
“Golden Triangle.” Construction will be started at once. 
Homes for 125 families will be completed by May 1, 1932. 

Less than 30 per cent of the entire tract will be occupied 
by homes. The remainder will be landscaped to provide 
large central parks running through the property, wide 
lawns and gardens around each dwelling. and for playgrounds 
equipped for young children. All such outdoor facilities are 
to be maintained permanently by the Foundation. 

Plans provide that homes will face away from the public 
streets toward the central parks. The rear of each home is 
to have much of the appearance of the front. The same 
materials and design will be used, and rear grounds also wil! 
be landscaped for lawns and gardens. 

It is not the purpose to offer the homes for sale. A _per- 
manent rental administration is expected to assure unusual 
security to the tenant and an exemplary standard of mainte 
nance and management. Funds of the Foundation are to 
finance the entire project. 

lhe Buhl Foundation is not entering into the program as 

wnethod of subsidizing housing, but as a commercially prac 

al enterprise. Economies that will be possible through 
ass construction, the present low cost of building materials, 

d the intention to require only a reasonable and non-specu- 

tive return on its investment, will insure lower rentals. 

Vecision of the Foundation to enter the housing field is 

sed upon a desire to make its funds do double duty. It was 

nd that through this agency it would be possible to invest 
ney directly for a constructive social purpose, without 


By CHARLES F. LEWIS 


Director, The Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sacrifice of income and without unusual risk to the invested 
funds. Normal philan 
thropic programs of the Foundation, and thus capital funds 
as well as income can be used for the public welfare. 


income will still be available for 


It is hoped that this activity will suggest to other foun 


dations and to organizations possessed of endowments, the 
Hundreds 


practicability of similarly investing their funds. 
been 


of millions of dollars in the United States which have 
placed in trusts and endowments are now performing only a 
minimum of the service that would be possible if both capital 
and income were put to work in the public interest. 

New principles in housing construction on hillside land 
which the Foundation will employ are also expected to show 
how much of what is considered waste land in Pittsburgh and 
other cities may be used while developing even higher stand 
ards of housing. 

The architectural firm of Ingham and Boyd, of Pittsburgh 
has been retained to design the homes; and Clarence S. Stein 


and Henry Wright. of New York, are 


consultants. 


to be the architectural 


floor 
been adopted, but because of ground conditions a remarkable 


For reasons of economy only four basi plans have 


variety of appearance is being achieved by the architects 


Homes will be of five. six. or seven rooms with a ground and 


i second floor. They will be built in units of from two to 
seven homes with sound-proof party walls hetween The 
iverage cost per home, including the site and development, 


will be about $7.000 


rhe firm of C. L. Wooldridge. Inc.. of Pittsburgh. has been 


engaged as engineers to prepare plans for grading. utilities 
and paving. In addition to protessional assistance, the Four 
dation is enlisting a national advisory council composed 


persons of most prominence in the fields of town, community 


and home planning. This group is to include prominent cit 
zens of many cities who have interested thems« lves in better 


housing trom the standpoint ot general social advancement 








Milwaukee 
Playgrounds, 


1925-1940 





CLEVELAND AVENLE 


PLAYGROUND 


Planting screens hide the fencing and 


make the 


playground an asset to the neighborhood 


i ACK in 1923, after considerable study, Milwaukee 
B decided it needed more playgrounds. At that, time 

it had 18, totaling 16.4. acres. Because these 18 
playgrounds fell so far short of serving the entire city, a 
preliminary expansion program was prepared in 1924. 


The purchasing of new sites and the expanding of old 


ones under this preliminary program was _ practically 


completed by 1928. In that year a comprehensive twelve- 
It has 


for its objective the providing of an eflicient and attrac- 


year playground expansion program was prepared. 


tive playground within safe walking distance of every 
man, woman, and child, and also the providing of large 
areas to be devoted to baseball, football, and soccer for 
city use generally. 

\ total of 
1931 inclusive for the development of the sites outlined in 
the land 


and the cost of the construction of the playgrounds only: 


$2.617.694 has been allotted during 1923- 


the programs. This amount covers the cost of 
it does not include the costs of maintenance, operation, o1 
supervision. This expenditure has increased the number 
of playgrounds from the original 18, with 16.4 acres, in 

The 
annual attendance increased from 380,354 in 1923 to that 
of 2.202.431 in 1930. 


gram, begun in 1928, if completed, wil! give the city 96 


1923, to 49 playgrounds, with 136 acres, in 1931. 
The twelve-year expansion pro- 
playgrounds including about 210 acres. The entire cost 
of the expansion from 1923 to 1930, excluding mainte- 
nance, supervision, and operation costs, would then be 
about $7,500,000 

The foregoing figures show that in the past eight years 
31 playgrounds totaling 120 acres have been built. The 
annual attendance increased 480 per cent during that time. 
These figures give indication of the growing importance 
of the playground in Milwaukee life. Some authorities 
believe that in the future the playground system may equal 





What Long-Time Expansion 
Programming Has Already 
Accomplished, and Its Ultimate 
Objective 

By ELMER KRIEGER 


Board of Public Land Commissioners. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


the public school system in importance. It is a fact tha 
the playground is a rapidly growing institution and wit! 
this growth have come newer and greater demands on thy 
The following will illustrate this 


services supplied by it. 


The Playground of 1923 






















In 1923, Milwaukee’s playgrounds were not fenced. 
nor were they planted with trees, shrubs, or grass. Thy 
F 
active play spaces were not surfaced, unless the roug! 
combination of clay and gravel could be called surfacing 
In dry weather they were exceedingly dusty: in wet 
4 
1 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN DESIGN ¥ 
This playground was built during 1928 and 1929. 4 
It is a fairly successful layout, but it has these a 
weaknesses: the sand box is too near to the wading : 
pool, allowing sand to spill into the drains; and the 


field house has no service yard 
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BURNHAM PLAYGROUND CONVERTIBLE COURTS 


pool here, like those on some of the e night lighted tennis court t Mer 
grounds, is equipped with showers ; 


ALL-WEATHER SURFACING NORTH PIERCE STREET PLAYGROUND 
This is a view of one of the active play areas at the has now been expanded by the razing of 45 buildin 
Cleveland Avenue playground, taken while the sur- including those shown above t 
facing was being put on A wide variety of active n the folly of failing to anti 
areas is provided here while land is ava ble 


OHIO AVENUE PLAYGROUND MERRILL PARK PLAYGROI 
The planting strip outside the fence, here as in ie field house here is typic It is heates 
other Milwaukee playgrounds, makes the area attrac nd contains wo 
tive to neighbors across the street, and to passersby ers, baby 


weather, muddy. A soft-ball diamond, with the outfield The Playground of Today 

sometimes in the street, was often the backbone of the Now, by 1931, these conditions have undergone c} 
“design.” All remaining available space was loaded with Because of the continual menace of the automobile. all 
basketball goals, climbing outfits, swings, traveling rings, playgrounds are fenced. Further, the fences are set 
giant strides, ambitiously high slides, flying trapeze, flying 10 to 20 feet from the sidewalks to allow the plantings 
rings, parallel bars, and horses. A horseshoe court, often shrubs, grass, and trees. The active play areas are 
as not, was found on the strip between the sidewalk and faced with dustless and mudless macadam or asph 





the curb. There were no provisions for drainage other Soft-ball diamonds are given ample space with a mi: 
than the rough grading of the land. The lighting at night mum radius of 140 to 150 feet. And the present tend 
was feeble. There were no field houses, no tennis courts, is not to crowd the playground with apparatus. The ter 
no regulation baseball diamonds, and no regulation foot- dency is rather to omit the experienced-as-dangerous pit 
ball fields. Tennis courts and baseball and football fields of apparatus altogether, so that today only the follow 
were found only in parks. Supervision took place during few pieces are included as standard equipment: climbing 
he months of July and August only; all-year operation poles, flexible ladders, horizontal ladders, horizontal bars, 
the playground was unknown. This in 1923. low slides, “junglegyms” and swings. (Consideration is 
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OHIO AVENUE PLAYGROUND 


This playground was built in 1927. It is also a 

successful playground, but its weak points are that it 

has only two tennis courts instead of four, and the 

horseshoe courts are too near to the left field of the 

soft-ball diamond. ‘Today the horseshoe courts are 

enclosed with fencing, as shown on the Holt Avenue 
layout 
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now being given by some to omit swings in the 
because of their dangerousness.) Also, the playground 
not only are graded and surfaced for rapid drains ve 

summer, but are so pitched that it is possible to flood 
them without snow banking for ice skating in winter. \[any 
hard-surfaced tennis courts, regulation baseball diamonds 
and regulation football fields have been provided. Sy| 

stantial brick field houses have been built, and the play 
areas are well lighted at night with modern flood|icht 
All this in eight years’ time. 

With these improvements in playground design an 1 sey 
vice, have come natural ancillary services and duties, The 
playground is now operated not only in the summer. by 
also in the spring, fall, and winter. Hard-surfaced tennis 
courts, lighted at night, permit playing early in spring 
and late in fall. Ice skating and hockey areas are exceed. 
ingly popular in winter. These activities require super. 
visory services unnecessary on the playground of eight 
years ago. In addition, the plantings require nearly con. 
tinuous care, so that instead of being but a summer prop. 
osition, the playground has become an all-year institu. 
tion. 

In 1923, 100 per cent of the average playground’s area 
was devoted to active play, that is, areas occupied by soft. 
ball diamonds, apparatus, etc. Today, the average play. 
ground’s area, as typified by the 3.75-acre Holt Avenue 
playground, is divided as follows: 


Per Cent af 


Total Area 
1. Active play area (surfaced with macadam)..... ei ia 46 
2. Park area (grass and shrub beds)..................- P 28 
i. \ fe Sr err rere 21 
i CME WD cag cndsesiwendasandtadheed oewoawes } 
> TS Ci car nk tok 60 xds kines davcncetwass ‘ ? 


The Future Playground 


The changes in playground design have therefore been 
considerable within the past eight years. The rate of 
change is not lagging at this writing, and it is interesting 
to contemplate just what changes the next eight years 
will bring. It is certain that many of the ideas we now 
have on the subject will be discarded for new ones in the 
future, so that it is unwise to consider present standards 
as permanent. This fact makes it difficult to predict the 
development of the future playground. 


The Nation’s Recreation Expenditures Increased 
$5,000,000 During 1930 


LTHOUGH the year 1930 was one of almost unprece- 
dented business depression, 980 cities reported to the 
National Recreation Association recreation expenditures 
of $38,518,194.88—an amount exceeding by approximately 
$5,000,000 the largest amount previously reported expended in 
a single year. Of this total, to quote from the Year Book 
issue of Recreation (June, 1931) nearly one-third was spent 
jor land, buildings and improvements. The increase in capi- 
tal expenditures is felt by the Association to reflect the ten- 
dency shown by many cities in 1930 to relieve unemploy- 


Az 


ment among their citizens through the expansion and develop- 
ment of recreation areas and facilities. 
recreation, totaling $6,573,420.99 in 41 cities, are accepted as 
another indication of this policy. On the other hand, ex- 
penditures for recreation leadership did not decrease, but 


The bond issues for 


showed an increase of more than $1,000,000 over the previous 
year. 

The separate play areas reported total 13,354, of which 791 
were opened for the first time in 1930. The play areas and 


special facilities are tabulated as follows: 
Outdoor playgrounds . 7,677 
Recreation buildings ...... 642 


Indoor recreation centers. 2,066 
Athletic fields ......... 1,843 
Baseball diamonds 4,322 
Bathing beaches .... pats : 457 
Golf courses ... ne 312 
TTR ; 90 
Summer camps .... 134 
Swimming pools ..... 1,042 
DOMMES. CODED occdcnces 8,422 
Ice skating areas........ . 1,806 
Minniature golf courses.. ; . 184 
Orr 59 
I EE “Gee tote Sika a hscas <hae woomaers 221 


The total number of employed recreation leaders reported is 
24,949. Of these, 2,660 are full-time, year-round workers. A 
total of 8,216 volunteer leaders is reported. 

The Year Book contains, as usual, details of the years 
developments and expenditures for recreation by cities, with 
statistics showing facilities, participation, means of upkeep, 
ete., also directory of managing authorities and officials. 
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Hackensack Valley 


LARGE area within the metropolitan zone of New 
lersey has been under engineering scrutiny for the 


aa past ten or twelve years, and particularly intimate 
analysis has been given the subjects of housing: manu- 
fa ing possibilities; transportation in the form of rail- 
way facilities, bridges, tunnels, master highways: wate1 
supply; the collection and disposal of garbage and refuse, 
as well as collection, treatment and disposal of sewage. 


Strange as it seems, the policy of sewage treatment has 
not been thoroughly coordinated with the same degree ot 
foresight as the many other problems, and it is apparent 
that the full enjoyment of the rivers and harbors through- 
out the metropolitan zone cannot be 
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The Sanitary Problem Confronting the 


Sewerage Commission 


By THOMAS F. BOWE, Assoc. M. Am. Soe. C.E. 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


Chapter 144, enacted a law providing: 


“That all that portion of Bergen and Hudson Counties 
situated, lying and being between Newark Bay and_ the 
boundary line between the state of New York and the state 


of New Jersey within the natural drainage area of the Hack 
the 


shall be and is hereby constituted a sewerage district undet 


ensack River and its tributaries between said points, 


the name and title of Hackensack Valley Sewerage District.” 


The Board of Chosen Freeholders of the county of Ber- 





realized until such time as the great 
of 
into these bodies of water is properly 
treated. A study of the history of the 
various watercourses which have been 


volume sewage now discharging 


used for the receipt of sewage flow 
from communities and industrial estab- 
lishments indicates that these streams 
must first be defiled and create a posi- 
tive and actual menace to health and 
property before much consideration is 
given to the remedy. 

In the 
problem which confronts the metro- 


considering water-supply 
politan section of New Jersey. great 
stress is being laid on the fact that a 
shortage will prevail in the next de- 
cade in the event that no larger devel- 
for That 


water proper 


available use. 


of 


quality available to satisfy the potential 


opment is 
there is sufficient 
needs of the domesfic and manufactur- 
ing requirements is well established. 
and there remains but the unification 
of the various constituted authorities 
to develop the necessary works and 
allocate the supply on an equitable 
basis. 


Hackensack Valley Sewerage 
District Created 


\t this period in the development 
the 
Hackensack River valley, the inaugura- 
tion of a method to collect and treat 
the spent water supply is a component 
part of any 
water-supply project. It 


of Bergen County territory in 


solution involving a 
is obvious, 
therefore, that the sewage and water 
problems should be accorded comple- 
mentary study. 

The 1930 session of the Legislature 
of the state of New Jersey, under 


LEGEND 
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gen appointed four residents within the district and the 


governing body of the county of Hudson delegated one 
resident, and these five members constitute the Board of 
( OMNI ssioners, The personne! Is composed ol Thomas J. 
Wasser, M. Am. Soc. C. E.. of Jersey City, President: Wil- 
liam R. Smith. of Horace R. Bogle, 
of Lyndhurst; Gustave Meyer, of Westwood. and the writer, 

Under the law, the Commission is charged to investi- 


Hackensack 


River and its tributaries from pollution and preventing 


Tenafly. Secretary: 


rate methods and plans for relieving the 
the pollution of them, and to determine the most advis- 
able and advantageous method in respect thereto, and to 
iscertain the approximate cost of the trunk sewer with 
such intercepting sewers, pumping stations, disposal sys- 
tem and other appurtenances necessary thereto, or such 
other plan or method as may appear sufficient for the 
present and future disposal of the sewage of the district 
within the Hackensack River drainage area. 


The 1931 New 
provided that the Board of Chosen Freeholders of the 


session of the Jersey Legislature has 
county of Bergen be authorized to appoint a water-supply 
commission to study and develop an independent system 
A fulfillment of the dictates of 


Legislature with espe ial reference to 


for the county at large. 
the New 


securing ample potable water as well as offering an efli- 


Jersey 


cient and economical method for collecting and treating 
it after its use, will present a logical outline for consid- 
eration and action on the part of the inhabitants of the 


valley 
The Problem 


The study of the Hackensack River and its tributaries 
with particular reference to the collection and disposal of 
sanitary sewage and manufacturing wastes which affect 
the purity of the streams offers a unique and interesting 
problem which becomes somewhat complicated in view 
of the fact that the drainage area of the Hackensack River 
involves some 6+ square miles of contributing area in the 
state of New York. Any plan or method dealing with the 
abatement of the discharge of improperly treated sewage 
into the Hackensack River must therefore seek a coopera- 
live spirit on behalf of the two states. 

The Hackensack River 
county of Rockland, N. Y., and flows southerly emptying 
into Newark Bay, a distance of some 34 miles in a direct 
The total area from which the river 


rises near Haverstraw in the 


line from the source. 
augments its flow approximates 202 square miles, of 
which 138 square miles lies wholly within the state of 
New Jersey. 

Phe river is a tidal stream and navigable for water 
commerce to Court Street in the city of Hackensack. From 
this point to New Milford, N. J., the head of navigation, 
there is litthe depth and practically no commerce. The 
lower part of the watershed is occupied by tidal meadows, 
| miles wide and 10 miles long, and has an area of some 
20,000 acres. This marsh land, generally speaking, is 
but 2 or 3 inches above the level of high tide. 


Tidal Flow for Removing Sewage 


The Hackensack Water Co., a privately owned corpora- 
tion, secures its supply at New Milford and furnishes 
potable water to many communities in the counties of 
Bergen and Hudson. Below the dam there are times of 
the year when practically no fresh water comes to the 
river from the uplands, and little consideration may be 
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given this element as a beneficial factor in the strea 
discharge. The flow, therefore, of the Hackensack R 
and its major tributaries, Berry's Creek and Over, 
Creek, excluding the rise and fall of the tide, is me: 
augmented by the precipitation from the area below 
intake of the company’s filtration plant. It can be rea 
seen that the tidal flow affords the only diluting medi 
for the discharged sewage under dry-weather conditions, 
Considering the tidal flow as being between 320 and 118 
million cubie feet per day, there results a dilution of 100 
te i. 
venting a nuisance, were it not for the basic fact that the 
tidal water has all the characteristics of a fairly weak 


In normal cases, this would be adequate for pre- 


sewage, 

Within the state of New Jersey, there are 56 separate 
and distinct municipalities contributing domestic waste and 
manufacturing liquors either directly or indirectly to the 
Hackensack River. Forty-nine of the municipal subdivi- 
sions are within the boundary of the county of Bergen 
and seven within the confines of Hudson County. Existing 
conditions display that in many instances the effluent 
from the treatment works of various municipalities is 
affected by the prevailing tides. Tests have shown that it 
requires as many as five or six tidal changes to remove 
the effluent from its point of discharge and then it merely 
moves on to the neighboring community for similar be- 
havior. 

The present population on the shed within the New 
Jersey state line approximates 375,000. In the last decade 
a rate of growth in Bergen County has shown a 73 per 
cent increase over the 1920 census. The area confined to 
the tributary shed of the Hackensack River is so situated 
that the increase in population forecast for the next ten 
years prompts immediate consideration of a method to 
economically and efficiently collect and treat the sewage 
flow from this great territory for the future safeguard of 
the Hackensack River. 


Duplication of Sewage Works 


In the past, the installation of sewerage works has been 
confined to each municipality, and with few exceptions 
collecting systems and sewage treatment plants have been 
built and operated independently. The multiplicity of 
separate and distinct municipalities and their apparent de- 
sire to retain individuality has called for an expenditure 
of funds far in excess of that which would have been 
required had consolidation of interests prevailed with 
especial reference to the sanitary problem. 

Topographically, there are groups of municipalities 
which might have developed their interior systems and 
selected a central point for the erection of a treatment 
works, thus eliminating duplication of construction costs 
and operating expenses. Of the fifty-six municipalities in- 
volved, thirty-two are provided with sanitary sewerage 
systems and twenty-seven are equipped with some form of 
sewage treatment works, many of which are overloaded, 
others antiquated, and a few modern. 

With the many municipalities each having an individual 
sanitary problem, there is naturally a lack of unanimity 
of action so far as providing facilities sufficient in size 
and adequate in treatment for the prevailing flows of the 
Hackensack River. 

During the past three years, a number of communities 
have modernized their treatment works and are in [ull 
accordance with the dictates of the New Jersey State |e- 
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nt of Health. In many instances, the Department River which is subject to the sanitary conditions of tidal 
erved notices on municipalities to improve and alter waters of New York Bav. Kill Van Kull and Newark Bay 
existing plants and the time has arrived when some \ reflection on the immediate projects of great magnit 
nust be forthcoming to satisfy the diversity of opin- with reference to the abatement of nuisances created by 
which now exists and to coordinate the sanitary prob sewage discharged into rivers. bavs and harbors in the 
an efficient, economical and practical manner. metropolitan zone, bespeaks the activity that is ben 
on the assumption that the domestic sewage and waged by New York and New Jersey. The complete 
facturing wastes are eliminated by means of sew ige operation ol these states is essential in order to realize the 
a ent works for the Hackensack valley. there remains ultimate solution for purification and protection of th 
4 sroblem of the quality of water in the Hackensack hodies of water common to bot! reat states 


| Philadelphia Inspects 
Its Oldest Cast [ron Water Main 


é 
AST April a section of the oldest cast iron water pipe Novel Celebration Staged When 
: L ie ae CAS eee eee etnareten ver See aapetien Administration Announces 
of municipal officials in Philadelphia. This pipe 
is laid over a century ago and has served the city ever Development of a Larger Water System 
since without interruption. The exe avation was made the for Growing Section of City 
ecasion for a radio program which was broadcast from : 
1 stand erected at the side of the excavation in the heart 
of the city Addresses were made by the Mayor. the Di- definite period. This pipe is a part of the system started 
rector of Public Works. and the Chief of the Bureau of in 1817. Prior to that time all water mains in Philadel 
t W ater Supply. \ crowd of approximately 5.000 Phila- phia and, in fact, in the country. were of wood The water 


delphians gathered to witness the proceedings and listen to committee had decided just after the year 1800 to make a 


the speeches, which, in addition to going out over the air, study of better water-carrying facilities and, as a result 
were projected through amplifiers and a public address decided to import from England a small quantity of cast 
system installed for the occasion. iron pipe to be laid as an experiment. The results were 

An examination of the pipe showed it to be in excel so satisfactory that from time to time iron pipes were laid 
lent condition and still capable of functioning for an in- — to take the place of wood. The pipe excavated is a piece 











ORIGINAL CAST IRON PIPE IN PHILADELPHIA’S WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


1. A section of cast iron pipe laid in 1827, excavated for inspection May 1, 1931. 2. The section of 104-year-old pip 


removed and under inspection by Director of Public Works Murdoch and Mayor Mackey 
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the early pipe ordered from England It is of the bell 


nd-spigot type and is in 9-foot lengths. A curious feature 
ol these pipes, as mentioned in a paper before the Ameri 

Society of Civil Engineers in 1914 by Marshall R. 
Pugh, is that each length had three or four rings about it 
ipproximately 1! inches wide which were presumably to 


afford places with heavier walls in which to tap the pipe. 
Although these original pipes are now only an infinitesi- 


il part Philadel phia’s present ereat system. they still 


mstitute i considerable mileage. 
The officials who superintended the uncovering the pipe 


took the 
phia the 


occasion to announce to the citizens of Philadel- 
plans of the administration for developing a 
larger and more complete water system for a section olf 
the city which had formerly been devoted to private homes. 
but which is now becoming the location for hundreds of 
This section lies between Broad 
Street and the Schuylkill River and south of Market Street. 

When Philadelphia’s City Fathers in 1817 approved 


large apartment houses, 


the pipe that was excavated on this occasion, they had just 


( ITY for 
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completed a sixteen-year study of all kinds of water- 
vey ing devices. The records of these studies are still ay 
able and make 
been used in this country for water pipe up te that ti 


an interesting exhibit. Cast iron had 
In Europe, however. there had been some noteworthy 
stallations, the earliest being that of the Gardens of \ 
1664 by order of Louis XIV cast i 
pipes were laid from the reservoirs of Picardie to thos« 


sailles, where in 


Montbaron, together with a spring-water conduit to supply 


the town, as well as the fountains. These cast iron pipes 
now 267 years old, are still in service. 

Prior to the use of cast iron pipe and, even during 
early days of its adoption, pipe made of wood and som: 
made of lead were used. 


wood pipe was used, but old reports from London stat 


that wood pipe had to be completely renewed every twenty 
years. The first log pipe laid in Philadelphia was in 1799 
It had an outside diameter of 18 inches and a bore of ( 
inches. Specimens of this pipe are now on exhibition at 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 


American Mayors in the Bois de Boulogne 


N example of the charming and cordial French hospital- 
- ity extended repeatedly in a tour whose significance 


has been greatly distorted by sensational newspapet 
stories, is shown in the accompanying picture. The photo 


graph was taken at a luncheon in one of the famous restau- 


rants in the Bois de Boulogne, on June 11. Interspersed with 
their 


throughout the were the 


American municipal executives and their 


French hosts large room 
wives who visited 
Franch last month as the guests of that country. 

The Editor of THe American Crry had the privilege of 
joining the party for this one day in Paris and vicinity, on 
from the Town 
He can testify to the boun- 


teousness of the hospitality extended and to the sincere ap- 


International Housing and 


Planning Congresses in Berlin. 


his wav home 


preciation by the American visitors of this opportunity to 
travel through urban and rural France under official auspices. 





It is unfortunate that what ought to have been the means 
of cementing more strongly Franco-American friendliness has 
had even temporarily, owing to newspaper exaggerations of 
certain trivial incidents, perhaps the opposite effect. But 
the coming months will afford many occasions for achieving 
the intended results. These opportunities will come throug! 
the many invitations to address local organizations in thei! 
respective cities on their observations in France already being 
received by the mayors and their representatives who pa! 
ticipated in the tour. In responding to such invitations much 
will be said, we are sure, not only of the charm of Franc: 
and the hospitality of its people, but of a determination gr 
ing out of the recent visit to strengthen by word and deed thi 
traditional friendship of the great French and American 
publics in the interest of a mutually helpful and wark 
world. 


In the city of London, much 
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Practical Control 


of the Street-Paving Dollar in Indianapolis 


ERY few cities have attempted to scientifically con 
trol paving material in any way. Its application in 
its fullest extent to street and alley construction pre- 

sents problems unlike those encountered in county and 
highway construction. Its application in cities in some 
eases demands a drastic change in the paving industry, 
as well as change in the relation of the engineer to the con- 
tractor. Indianapolis specifies a minimum strength of 
concrete, requiring 2,000 pounds per square inch com- 
pressive strength for foundations for pavements, and 3,500 
pounds per square inch compressive strength for standard 
concrete pavements, before acceptance, and by this method 
the city is attempting to scientifically control the paving 
materials in a practical way. This specification has been 
in force for the last three years. In determining a definite 
quality of concrete, a certain value naturally is placed 
thereon, which in my estimation is eliminating the enor- 
mous waste which preceded the adoption of this specifica- 
tion. Statistics proved that the greater part of the loss or 
waste in not procuring fair value for this product was due 
to the ignorance of all parties in not combining materials 
properly to secure the highest-quality finished product. 
The facts presented at this time regarding the control of 
paving materials as applied in Indianapolis are given in 
Four 
or five thousand cylinders have been tested and the results 


relation to high compressive strength concrete only. 
obtained used in presenting this report. The materials are 
controlled on our paving projects in a practical manner, 
requiring little additional equipment other than what is 
The results 
were secured by assisting the contractor educationally in 
Much of the credit for 
the results obtained during the last three years must be 


used on most paving projects in the country. 
procuring high-strength concrete. 


given to our City Civil Engineer and the Municipal Testing 
Laboratory. The laboratory engineers are well trained 
in the proper control of materials in concrete, and have al- 
ways aided the contractor in eliminating defects and poor 
workmanship which resulted in defective concrete. All 
materials are tested and all cylinders molded as recom- 
mended by the American Society for Testing Materials. 
Cylinders were cured in the laboratory 28 days before test- 
ing until last year, when completed contracts were ac- 
cepted if the 14-day tests were above the minimum re- 
quired, 


Securing Better Concrete 


During 1925, 1926 and 1927 molded concrete cylinders 
were completed as the work progressed on all projects, 
The de- 
ective cylinders were analyzed and the engineers imme- 
diately 


ind were later tested for compressive strength. 


investigated the conditions on these particular 
rojects and ordered necessary changes to eliminate the 
tilures if possible. A continual check was made on these 
oncretes until the quality of the concrete was satisfac- 
ty. No specified strength was required during these 


By MYRON G. JOHNSON 


Assistant City Engineer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


three years, and the testing reports served merely as a 
source of information to the engineer as to the quality of 
the concrete being produced. During this period, numer- 
ous changes were made in the specifications, and the con- 
tractor was educated in the importance of water control, 
proper proportioning and proper grading of materials. 
The old shoot type mixer became obsolete, accurate meas- 
uring devices were insisted upon, such as strike-off batch- 
The 
results obtained from tests completed during 1925, 1926 
and 1927, 


follows: 


ers, and timers were required on all types of mixers. 
when the strength was not specified, were as 


(verage compressive strength of all cylinders tested for 
concrete foundations was 25 per cent over the minimum 
which is required today; 32 per cent of the cylinders were 
below the minimum; the average compressive strength of 
all cylinders tested for standard concrete pavements, in- 
cluding alleys, was 10 per cent under the minimum now 
required; and 61 per cent below minimum. 


Minimum Strength Specified in 1928 


In 1928, specifications were adopted requiring minimum 
compressive strength concrete on all paving projects be- 
fore acceptance. The results show an enormous increase 
in the quality of concrete placed in the streets of Indian- 
The 


pressive strength of all concrete tested for foundations is 


apolis during the last three years. average com- 


now 40 per cent above that required. The percentage of 
cylinders which tested below the minimum now required 
is 5.5 per cent. The average compressive strength of test 
cylinders representing standard concrete pavements, in- 
cluding alleys, is now 20 per cent above minimum now 
required, and the percentage of cylinders tested which 
were below minimum required, is now but 8 per cent. 

It seems hardly possible that such an increase in the 
quality of concrete could take place without any increase 
Although the laboratory engi- 


neering force and equipment were increased, it is not dif- 


in cost to the contractor. 
ficult to estimate the enormous dividends the city labora- 
tory has paid the taxpayers during the last three years. 
Upon analyzing the yearly reports, it is remarkable to note 
that the compressive strength of concrete being placed to- 
day with 1.18 barrels of cement per cubic yard of concrete 
is as high as the concrete produc ed in 1927. which spec ified 
a mix of approximately 1.5 barrels to the yard. This re- 
markable increase and progress is due to the elimination 
or modification of the following practices, which were in 
the past very prevalent, and which were the most serious: 
the use of fine or quick sand in the mix in place of con 
crete sand; the sloppy mix; dirty or unsatisfactory grading 
of coarse aggregate; no allowance for bulking ol sand; 
failure to adjust the mix for workability. 

Before specified-strength concrete was required on con- 
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tracts, the Engineering Department held the sole respon- 
sibility for the acceptance or condemnation of materials 
used. If it was impossible for the Department to approve 
or condemn materials, they nevertheless entered into the 
concrete, and its quality remained an unknown quantity in- 
definitely. At the present time the approval or rejection 
of materials has become the problem of the materialman 
and the contractor, who now insist that proper materials 
be delivered to the project. The contractor has become 
more interested in the entire construction of the slab and 
in so doing has raised the standards of his organization, as 
well as of the materialman, which is naturally beneficial 
to both. 


are submitted to the engineer. 


Pavements are not accepted until the test reports 
Sections of pavement show- 
ing deficiency in compressive strength are considered un- 
satisfactory, and a reduction in price per square yard of 
this section is made in proportion to the deficiency. In 
other words, the contractor is paid for the quality of his 
produ t, for value received, regardless of cost. 

The molded cylinders are taken at frequent intervals, as 
often as six or eight times daily, depending upon the speed 
of the contractor, the size of the project and the efficiency 
of his When the test 


molded cylinders indicate serious defects, the core drill is 


organization, reports covering 
used to secure additional cylinders, which are tested and a 
complete check made of the pavement before acceptance. 
The Testing Laboratory also keeps the Engineering Depart- 
ment well informed as to the quality of product being pro- 
duced, The Engineering Department analyzes the quality 
of the contractor's product, when cylinders are question- 
able, that he may adjust his mix and eliminate his trouble 
at once, before a serious deduction could be possible. 


Central Mixing Plants 


Indianapolis today is about to adopt an alternate speci- 
fication to scientifically control the paving material at cen- 
tral mixing plants, requiring only a specified strength 
of concrete. Other cities are gradually adopting the 
practice of scientific control of paving materials through 
central mixing plants and are distributing the  scien- 
tifically individual 
either by transit mix or agitating truck bodies. At present, 


prepared product to the project, 
the method and cost of transit seems to be the controlling 
factor as to its practicability. There is no question but 
what a higher quality product can be produced at less 
cost at a scientifically controlled plant than on the proj- 
ect. 

Phis change in the paving industry makes the contractor 
a producer or manufacturer of a marketable product, and 
I most certainly would recommend that the price of this 
product should depend entirely upon ins quality as deliv- 
ered, providing at all times it is of workable character to 
complete a satisfactory pavement. His ability as a manu- 
faciurer in producing this product, surely would also de- 
termine his cement content, as well as the material content, 
depending also upon the quality of the materials entering 
into the mix. Only the quality or strength need be re- 
garded as a constant. 


Pay for Value Received and Penalize 
the Poor Product 


At the time, no consideration whatsoever is 
given the contractor whose concrete is of a better prod- 


It would seem that the irre- 


present 


duct than his competitor’s. 
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sponsible contractor could soon be eliminated and the ef. 


ficient, reliable contractor would be rated as to the quai; 
of his product and receive all benefits which he sh 
rightfully obtain. Since the value of this product toda 
not a deciding factor, the responsible, efficient manu! 
turer or contractor can do nothing but pray that his h 
esty, ability and financial standing may influence the 
ficials to award him the contract, even though he is a 
higher bidder. 

The average contractor with a standard paver is pro- 
ducing today approximately a cubic yard of concrete 
No one 
can legitimately dispute the fact that it is gross negligence 
to manufacture a product at a cost of from $300 to $500 


every one or two minutes while in operation. 


per hour and place as supervisor over its production, 
someone who merely has been told that cement, sand and 
It cer- 
information to 


gravel of a certain mix produce good concrete. 
tainly is practical and efficient to secure 
determine in some manner a fair value for such an expen- 
sive product before it is ready for service. If a specified 
mix should without question give a product having a cer- 
tain strength or load capacity and there is no proof avail- 
able that it will carry even half its proper load, it is most 
natural to assume that it is a financial loss. 

Every paving engineer and contractor who is truly inier- 
ested in this great industry should demand scientific con- 
trol of street paving materials in some manner or other to 
insure value received and raise the standards of the en- 
gineering profession, as well as the paving industry. If a 
commercial manufacturer under average conditions was 
to market a product of as great a value as concrete and 
give as little attention to its quality or value as in some 
paving projects, his industry would soon pass out of exis- 
tence. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at the Seventeenth Annual 
Road School, Purdue | niversity. 


A DEGREE FOR A PLANNER 


MONG the honorary degrees granted by Columbia Uni- 

versity on June 2 was one that recognized a “singularly 

high type of public service.” It was that of Jay 
Downer. who has employed his engineering skill in beautify- 
ing a whole county through the artistic planning and develop 
ment of its highways, parks, and other unbuilt areas. 

“About all that the people hold for themselves of the great 
public domain, aside from the sites of the public buildings 
and forest reserves,” says the New York Times in an editorial 
on the subject, “is that residue which is devoted to streets. 
highways, parks and playgrounds. These areas in West 
chester County have been the special concern of Mr. Downer 
as Chief Engineer of the County Park Commission. It is 
demonstrable that he has been one of Westchester County ’s 
best assets, adding millions to property values.” 

The conferring ef an honorary Doctor ol 
Science upon him as a “planner” is encouraging recognition 
for this new type of engineer who is thinking for the people 
about their future environment, as well as about their present 
This prophet is not without honor even in his 


degree of 


convenience. 
own county. 

Since 1922, the Commission’s expenditures have totaled 
$63,307,321: on Rye Beach; on its four waterfront parks: 
on its three golf courses; on its magnificent parkways. These 
developments have already had great importance in recrea- 
tion planning the country over. Wherever they are familiar. 
so is the name of the designing engineer. 
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PERSPECTIVE OF THE GEORGE 


WESTINGHOL SI 


MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


A New Concrete Areh Bridge 


VERY 
sands who live and work in the Turtle Creek Valley. 
every motorist of the United States who has driven or 


resident of western Pennsylvania. those thou- 


may ever drive over the Lincoln Highway, will be inter- 
ested in the improvements now under construction on that 
highway between Wilkinsburg and East McKeesport, a 
distance of 5 1/3 miles. The driving time will be reduced 
by 20 minutes over the new section, and one of the worst 
bottle-necks between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia will be 
removed with its completion. 

One of the most spectacular features of this $4,000,000 
improvement is the construction of the George Westing- 
house Bridge, a giant structure spanning the busy indus- 
trial valley from one hilltop to the other, a distance of 
1.510 feet, and 200 feet above the railroads and properties 
down below. 

For years state and county engineers had been studying 
the problem of relieving the congestion of traffic through 
East Pittsburgh and Turtle Creek. 
design are agreed that the modern highway must have 


Experts in highway 
speed, safety and capacity. These elements were impos- 
sible on the existing route, although the designation of 
certain streets as one-way thoroughfares relieved condi- 
tions in both East Pittsburgh and Turtle Creek to a great 
extent. 

To build speed, safety and capacity into a highway, it 
must have easy curves, flat grades and sufficient width. 
local trafhe 
avoided, parking must be kept at a minimum, and foot- 


Intersections must be eliminated. must be 


bridges or underpasses must be provided for the pedes- 
trian crossings. That the new work will satisfy the de- 
mands for speed, safety and capacity is indicated by the 
lact that the steepest grade will be 4.5 per cent, that is, 


t's feet in 100 feet of distance. Also, curves are all on 


l 
tions: there will be no street cars; and local traffic will 
be separated from through traffic to their mutual advan- 
lage. Speed and safety will thus be achieved. 

(he roadway of the bridge will be 42 feet wide, suf- 
heient for four lanes of traffic. 


‘ong radii; for thre emiles the highway has no intersec- 


In designing highways, en- 


The George Westinghouse Bridge 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., Will Have a 
425-Foot Center Arch 


gineers figure that 2,000 cars an hour can pass a given 
This is the 
speed at which experts claim the greatest number of auto- 


point in one lane traveling 20 miles an hour. 


mobiles can be moved. 
On this basis, the George Westinghouse Bridge will 
Other 


sections will have a 60-foot width, maintaining four cleat 


have a theoretical capacity of 8,000 cars an hour. 


lanes and the same estimated capacity even when cars are 
parked on both sides of the pavement. Future growth of 
traffic has been anticipated by the purchase of such a right 
of-way as will permit the addition of two more lanes 


when that becomes necessary. 
Construction Details 
According to Norman Brown, Director of the Allegheny 
County Department of Public Works, the George West 
inghouse Bridge will be the largest structure of its kind 
in the United States. 


forced concrete, open spandrel ribbed arches: 


It will be composed of five rein 
the center 
arch, 425 feet long, with 20 panels, being the longest rei 
forced concrete arch in the country. 


will be 


cent grade, 


From face to face of abutments. the bridge L510 


feet long. The roadway will be on a 4 per 
The center arch will clear the Pennsy! 
200 feet. An 18-story 


building could be placed under the bridge at this point. 


rising to the east. 
vania Railroad tracks by exactly 
There will be 73.350 cubic yards of reinforced concrete 
in the bridge. Giving each man a load of 75 pounds, it 
would require our entire World War army of 4,000,000 
Incidental to the 


bridge construction, 39,000 cubic yards of excavation are 


men to carry this 150,000-ton burden. 


required, and the reinforcing steel alone will weigh 3,700, 
000 pounds. Two 7-foot sidewalks will parallel the paved 


roadway ° 
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Connecting the bridge with Electric Avenue or Ardmore 
Boulevard will be a hillside pavement, 60 feet wide, and 
the actual connection will be made by means of two 30- 
foot ramps that will eliminate all intersection of traffic 
lanes, as local and through travel merge into one com- 
mon stream going west and separate into two streams going 
east. 

These ramps will reach the boulevard adjacent to the 
street-car tracks between the two roadways, local traffic 
being outside the ramps. From this connection west into 
Wilkinsburg, at a point near Rebecca Avenue, a right-of- 
way 100 feet wide has been obtained for the two 30-foot 
pavements, the 27-foot traction lane and 13 feet for side- 
walks. The old or eastbound pavement is 24 feet wide, but 
will be made 30 feet wide at a later date. 


Culverts 


To make this boulevard and ramp construction possi- 
ble, the stream known as Fall Run is being enclosed for 
about 3,000 feet of its length in a reinforced concrete box 
culvert, 10 feet wide, 6 feet high, and costing approximate- 
ly $200,000. At certain points this culvert will support a 
heavy fill as well as the traffic of the highway. 

Just east of the Westinghouse Bridge and parallel to 
the larger Turtle Creek Valley, lies Dickson Run. To span 
this ravine and Dickson Run Road with the new pavement 
at the high level, a concrete culvert 350 feet long was 
constructed to take care of the stream. This was buried 
125 feet déep under an earth fill 900 feet long and 450 


feet wide at its base. Also, under this fill, the Dickson 
Run Road passes through a concrete tube or tunnel. 


Contracts 


Work along the entire improvement is divided into {our 
sections. The east section runs from East McKeesport, 
6,963 feet, to the George Westinghouse Bridge. This con. 
tract was let to Michael H. Parish, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
for $827,686. 

Contract for the second, or bridge section, 1,510 feet 
long, went to Booth and Flinn, Pittsburgh, for $1,483,000, 
Not included in this contract will be items of paving, 
lights, pylons, rails, etc., which will run an additional 
$267,000. 

The third section, 8,555 feet long, includes the hillside 
road, ramps and Fall Run culvert, and the contract went 
to the Herkner Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, for $1,137, 
780. 

The fourth, or west section, calls for the boulevard 
construction for 11,148 lineal feet on Ardmore Boulevard, 
and the contract went to the McCrady Construction Co., of 
Braddock, for $298,062. 

Allegheny County is building the bridge, and the state 
of Pennsylvania is building the other three sections. State 
and county will make an adjustment after completion of 
all work, so that the total cost, approximately $4,013,528, 
will be divided evenly. 

All pavement is to be a brick wearing surface on a rein- 
forced concrete base. 


Municipal Airports Making Improvements to Obtain High Ratings 


XTENSIVE improvements to airports, particularly mu- 

k nicipal fields, have been going on in the last few 

Reports received by the Aeronautical Cham- 

ber of Commerce of America, Inc., from nearly 100 cities 

show an expenditure of over $2,200,000 in airport construc- 
tion work this spring. 

Among the improvements undertaken at the Oklahoma City 
municipal airport were hangars, runways, a drainage system, 
and a radio station. The total for improvements made at this 
field is stated to be over half a million dollars. At the Chi- 
cago municipal airport the cost of runways is placed at $170,- 
000, buildings $76,556, grading and drainage $160,000, and 
fencing $20,000, a total of $426,556. 

Similar amounts have been or are being expended at other 
large municipal fields—$200,000 at Boston, Mass., $175,000 
at Fort Worth, Texas, $88,700 at Denver, Colo., and $79,500 
at Mobile, Ala. 

Among the cities spending smaller sums on their airports 
are Monticello, Ark.; Ft. Wayne and Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Fresno, Oakland, San Francisco, Santa Monica, Selma, Bakers- 
field, Los Angeles, San Diego and Marysville, Calif.; Wash- 
ington, Kans.; New Orleans and Lafayette, La., Detroit, 
Mich.; Helena, Mont.; Baltimore, Md.; Westfield, Mass.; 
Newport, N. H.; Rochester and Utica, N. Y.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Muskogee and Tulsa, Okla., Roseburg, Ore.; Johns- 
town, Pa.; Midland, Texas; Seattle, Tacoma and Centralia, 
Wash.;: Morgantown, W. Va.; LaCrosse and Princeton, Wis.; 
Sheridan and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Many airports nearing completion of construction pro- 
grams which should enable them to qualify for Department of 
Commerce ratings, are on the schedule of an airport specialist 
of the Department’s Aeronautics Branch, who left Washington 
in June for a tour including Michigan, Wisconsin, 


months. 


early 


Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

Conferences are held between the Department's repre. 
sentative and those municipalities and civic organizations de- 
siring assistance in the selection of sites and information re- 
garding requirements for the development of suitable air- 
ports, according to Harry H. Blee, Director of Aeronautic 
Development, who states also that there is considerable in- 
terest in airport rating due to the fact that many existing 
airports are improving their facilities to an extent that will 
make them eligible for Department of Commerce ratings. 

“In many cases,” he says, “cities and corporations operat: 
ing airports have preferred to wait until they could qualify 
in the highest classification before applying for ratings. To 
this end, they have been improving their facilities so as to 
render better service to their customers, and at the same time 
to meet the requirements for A-1-A ratings. Landing areas 
have been provided with proper drainage, new turf has been 
prepared for all-over landing areas, hard-surfaced runways 
have been installed, hangars and other buildings have been 
erected, and improvements have been made in aeronautic 
lighting, including floodlighting for night landing, airport 
beacon lights, boundary markers and obstruction lights. 

“In the twelve states to be covered in the itinerary of the 
airport specialist, the airport investment at the first of the year 
was approximately $32,000,000, according to a survey made 
by the Aeronautics Branch. The airports in this region were 
planning, on the first of January, the expenditure of nearly 
$6,000,000 additional for improvement of existing airpor's. 

“Cities desiring to avail themselves of this service, ren 
dered without charge as part of the general program of fos 
tering progress in aeronautics, should address the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.” 
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Is City Planning Effectively Controlling 


City Growth in the United States? 


E have over 900 cities, towns. and villages with zon 

V ing ordinances, and approximately 700 city plan com 
missions. To what extent do these figures signify an 

eiive control of city growth which is economically and 

ally sound and esthetically desirable? 

[here are five essentials to the successful practice of sound 


planning which can be set down briefly as follows: 


a. Good plans 

2. Proper legislation 

3. Competent administration 
4. Public understanding 


5. Financial surveys and work programs 


No American city yet possesses these five essentials to the 
full degree required for the well-organized control of city 
vrowth. Few cities even approach the desired degree of co- 


ordination of these essentials without which “completeness” 


can never be achieved. 
Good Technical Plans 


While it is dificult to pass a general opinion upon the tech- 
nical quality of current city planning work, it is possible to 
comment somewhat specifically upon certain aspects thereof. 
Probably the greatest deficiency is lack of genuine compre- 
hensiveness. Too often there is over-emphasis of zoning or of 
street planning, for instance, with correspondingly less atten- 
tion given to other elements of the city plan. 

Too much of our city planning is based upon a universal 
insistence that there be no limit placed upon city growth. 
Good technical plans are impossible to prepare if there be no 
limit of growth—no definite “scale” of things. as the early 
President of the National Conference on City Planning, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, repeatedly emphasized. Neither can our 
city planning be done upon a day-to-day or year-to-year basis, 
for that is what has led to as many of our present difficulties 
as the opposite extreme of assuming that growth is unlimited. 

Our zoning has over-emphasized the protection of certain 
better type residential districts and either ignores or seldom 
effectively controls the distribution of population in accord- 
ance with reasonable standards. In apartment house areas 
we permit ten times the density of population of one- and two- 
family districts, or even ignore the density regulation entirely: 
and this despite the fact that population density regulation is 
the only scientific basis for planning sewers, water, schools. 
and various sorts of public utility services. 

Most of our zoning plans are all out of scale, having erred 
usually on the side of providing for unlimited growth of 
apartment houses and of business often far beyond any rea 
sonable or possible degree of growth. In this. of course. we see 
the subordination of effective city planning to the desires of 
real estate speculation. There is ample room for legitimate 
real estate investment under a properly drawn city plan, but 
there can be no sound city planning which is based upon the 
unlimited and usually whimsical desires of real estate specula 
tion. 

Probably the greatest deficiency of current city plans is 
lack of attention to the preservation of values or the rehabili 
tation or replanning of those vast areas of old residential 
property that are found in every city between the downtown 
business districts and the suburbs. 
ning has dealt with the two extremities and ignored these in- 
termediate areas. 


Too much of our plan 


We could and should plan to rebuild these blighted districts 
with all those things that are the presumed advantages of the 


Excerpts from the Presidential Address 
of Harland Bartholomew, President 
National Conference on City Planning, 
at Rochester, N. Y., June 23, 1931 


decentralized city, i.e., good houses. less congestion, more opem 
space and attractiveness, and. through use of the neighbor 
hood unit, promote personal interest in the community in 


place of the individual indifference of today. 
Proper Legislative Sanctions 


The next few years will probably witness as widespread 
adoption of comprehensive planning laws as has been the case 
Until 
planning laws are widely adopted and used, most of our city 


with zoning legislation in the past ten years. such 
plans will remain more or less paper schemes used occasion 
ally, perhaps, but ineffectual in really controlling the great 
percentage of city growth, 

Legislation for expeditious and equitable property condem 
nation and for cost distribution in the form of special benefits 
Minneapolis has 
used its Elwell Law with splendid results. Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, and Memphis have done very well, but there are few 


is sadly lacking in most cities and states. 


other cities where such legislation has produced thoroughly 
satisfactory results. 
outstanding needs of most of our cities. 


Legislation of this character is one of the 


Capable and Unbiased Administration 


It appears that city planning is most effective in American 
cities of moderate size, where growth has not been so great 
as to substitute speculation and greed for reason. It is in 
this group of cities that we find the most efficient government. 
the better raunicipal administrative service and the most ef 
The still sufficiently 
make personal acquaintance of individuals a factor to be reck 


fective planning. cities are small to 
oned with, and where special-interest groups consequently 
have to plead their causes upon merit and not merely upon 


their ability to “get away with it.” 


There are now found in American cities numerous of 
ficials, intelligent, capable and willing to administer city 
plans, who would see that our cities grow in an orderly, ef 
ficient and attractive manner if given the opportunity. Of 


kind or 


another would always be found, but we are by no means lack 


course, a small percentage of incompetents of one 


ing in an ever increasing supply of well-trained and experi 
he 
is how to give them opportunity to administer plans in a free 
Under 
ernment this is usually most possible, and even here the r 


enced men and women for municipal service. problem 


and unbiased manner. the city manager form of gov 


sults vary according to the charter form, the composition of 


the council and the capacity of the manager 
Well-organized Public Support 


check or 


comprehensive plan once adopted and the whimsi al vagaries 


Some safeguard must be interposed between a 


of special group interests that generate enough noise and 
smoke to pass for solid public opinion. 
law. 


This cannot be done by It goes deeper than the law. 


for the very best laws can always be changed. and usually 
will be in the face of a good high-powered group interest 
Our cities need to be organized for sound community plan 
ning in order that the demands of special interests can be 


judged upon their merits, 
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s now se ¢ mmpletely organized 


“ince our municipal lite i 
nto special group interests in the form of committees, ¢ lubs, 
ind chambers for this and that, why not form another 


well administered for the 


D cial purpose aol promoting good civic 


leuvues 


equally organized, financed and 


environment as dis- 
tinguished from political affairs? Let us call it for 
Affairs. so that 


things included in comprehensive city planning 


present 


purposes a Chamber of Civic it may embrace 
ill of those 
or analogous thereto. 
effort, the work could perhaps as well be 
of Commerce as to add another organization to our 
Such attract 


life 


If well organized, and if there be sus 


tained done by a 
Chamber 
cities, support would 


ilready over-organized 


more responsible citizens to public 


Financial Surveys and Work 
Programs 


City planning attains its greatest value only when coordi- 
nated with a municipality's financial policies and program. 
Without comprehensive city plans, no well-balanced program 
of capital expenditures is possible, for there is no way of de- 
termining the ultimate amounts needed or of determining the 
relative merits of various projects. Special-interest groups 
too often sponsor this and that until a municipality finds it- 
elf burdened with debt and only a few of its public needs 
ictually well provided for. 

There can be no fixed formulae or scale of capital expendi- 
to curtail their 


balanced 


but, obviously, if American cities are 
incréasing tax rates, bring about a 


hures, 
rapidly more 


form of public expenditure and secure more genuine advan- 
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tages in community living conditions for their tax di) lla, 
there must be more comprehensive city plans which are ‘hyo, 
oughly studied, officially adopted, publicly supported an 


ordinated with capital expenditure programs. 
Conclusion 


There are 20,828,542 people living in the 13 cities haying 
over 500,000 population. There are 7.956.228 people living jy 
24 cities having 250,000 to 500,000 population: and 7.540.966 
people in 56 cities of from 100,000 to 250,000 population: 
6.491.448 people living in 98 cities of from 50,000 to 100,000 
population; and 6,425,693 people living in 185 cities of from 
25,000 to 50,000 population. 

While any generalization is but a hazardous guess, it js 
doubtful whether city planning is much more than 5 per cent 
effective in the largest cities nor more than 25 per cent ef 
While city plan 


ning under present practices is more or less hopeless in the 


fective. on the whole, in the smaller cities. 


largest cities, it can be made 75 per cent to 90 per cent ef 
fective in the smaller cities, to their economic benefit as well 
as to their social and esthetic advantage. 

In the smaller cities lies the hope of America. Life can be 
made more pleasant and enjoyable and more economical. But 
before we achieve such satisfactory and complete cities as we 
may desire, we must realize that effective city planning is an 
integration of the five essentials previously described, i.e.. 
plans, proper legislation, capable administration, and thor 
ough public understanding based upon sound financial pro- 


good 


grams. 


City Planning and Housing Conferences to Meet 


in Los Angeles and Boston Next Year 


Sa result of the decision of the International Federation 

Housing and Town Planning to hold its next con- 
Boston in the early fall of 1932, and of invi- 
tations from both Angeles and Boston extended at the 
Rochester meeting of the National Conference on City Plan- 
ning last menth, both the east and west coasts are likely to 
entertain important planning conferences next year. If dates 
and other details ean be satisfactorily adjusted, it seems prob- 
able that in Angeles the National Conference on City 
Planning will hold a two- or three-day session in May or 
June; and that in Boston in late September or early October 
the National Conference will hold its regular annual meeting, 
during the same week as the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning and the National Housing Asso- 


Los 


Los 


ciation. 

It is expected that leaders in the city planning movement 
throughout the United States will attend both the Los Ange- 
but one important advantage of two 


les and Boston sessions; 
will 


meetings in 1932—one in the West and one in the East 
be the ability of hundreds of planning and zoning officials and 
consultants to attend a national conference at a cost of time 
and money much less than would be involved if a transcon- 


tinental tour were necessary. 


The Rochester Conference 


The twenty-third National Conference Planning, 
held in Rochester June 22 to 24, was attended by 270 dele- 
gates, representing 28 states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada. The subjects discussed in an exceedingly valuable 
series of papers, which will be available in the printed pro- 


included: 


on City 


( eedings. 


Mass Transportation on the City Street 

Transportation and Traft« Echoes from the 
Planning Meeting in Berlin 

The Relation of City Planning to Special 

County Planning 

Problems of Zoning and Zoning Administration 


International 


Assessments 


Planning in Rochester and Monroe County 

A Planning Program for Smaller Cities 

Is City Planning Effectively Controlling City 
United States? 

Architectural Guidance in 

Master Plans and Official 
Planning 

The Avoidance of 


Thoroughfares 


Growth in the 


Development 


Effective 


to City 
The Basis of 


Relation 
Maps 


Blight in Areas Adjacent to Traffic 


Harland Bartholomew, of St. Louis, was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Conference, as were also Alfred Bettman, of Cin- 
cinnati, Vice-President, and Flavel Shurtleff, of New York. 
Secretary. The seven directors elected for the three-year term 
expiring in 1934, were Carey H. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.: 
John C. Carroll, Seattle, Wash.; Frederick H. Fay, Boston. 
Mass.; George McAneny, New York; John Nolen, Cambridge. 
Mass.; L. Deming Tilton, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Robert Whit- 
ten, New York. The terms of fourteen other directors, elected 
at previous conferences, expire in 1932 or 1933. 


The Berlin Congresses 


At the Berlin sessions, held June 1 to 5, John Nolen, of 
Cambridge, Mass., was elected President of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning; Kai Hendriksen, 
of Copenhagen, Chairman Executive Committee; Robert 
Schmidt, of Essen, Honorary Treasurer; C. B. Purdom, of 
London, Assistant Honorary Treasurer; George L. Pepler. of 
London, Honorary Secretary; and H. Chapman, Organizing 
Secretary. The sessions were attended by several hundred 
delegates representing most of the countries of Europe, and 
by a few from America and other parts of the world; as were 
also the sessions of the International Housing Congress (with 
headquarters in Frankfort-on-the-Main) held separately but 
simultaneously during the same week in Berlin. The latter 
organization will hold no congress next year, but its members 
will be invited as individuals to attend the Boston meeting, 
above mentioned, of the International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning. 
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to Buy Block-Interiors for Public Playgrounds? 


{ High Court Decision and an Editorial Comment 
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$!.200,000 IS TO BE PAID BY THE CITY OF NEWARK, N 


N important problem of public pol 
icy, affecting both housing and 
recreation, is raised by a decision 
the New Jersey Supreme Court handed 
wn on June 18. 
linder an act of the 1929 Legislature, 
surance companies in New Jersey were 
ithorized, under certain restrictions, to 
ince housing projects for wage-earn 
Acting under this law, the Pruden- 
il Insurance Company acquired last 
vear three sites for large-scale housing 
projects in widely separated sections of 
he city. On one of them, six buildings 
of excellent design are under construc 
tion, occupying a little less than 40 per 
cent of the ground area. In the second 
which the Prudential desired to im- 
prove, it was found that the cost of the 
two blocks of land—about $1,800,000 
was so high that it would be impossible, 
without aid from the city, to erect mod- 


t 
site 


rn apartment houses to rent at prices 
which the colored population of the dis- 
trict could afford to pay. lo solve this 
difficulty, a proposal was made by the in- 
surance company that the city purchase 
or $1,200,000 an interior park strip 140 
feet wide running the entire length, 1,432 
feet, of the two blocks. The remaining 
strip of 30 feet on each side of the park 
was to be occupied by five-story fireproof 
apartment houses, these to be about 26 
feet in depth, with a 4-foot walk on the 
park side. 
This unique proposal received a favor- 
able vote of 4 to 1 of the City Com- 
mission, but was promptly attacked in a 
taxpayer's suit as being an unjustifiable 
ise of public funds in aid of a private 
housing enterprise. It was also alleged 
that the price to be paid was excessive, 
nd that the interior strip to be acquired 
was wholly unsuitable for use as a public 
park. In the decision now rendered, as 
reported in the Newark Evening News, 
the ordinance and contract are upheld, 
the Court declaring that they not 
bear upon their face any intrinsic evi- 
of a purpose to expend public 
money in aid of a private enterprise. On 
contrary, both recite the purpose of 
city to procure an improvement in 
housing situation in the particular 
ghborhood and in connection with 
it improvement to provide for the bene- 
f the public at large.” 
if AMERICAN City has a high re- 
for the public-spirited officials of 
Prudential Insurance Company who 
shown their earnest desire to help 
ity of Newark towards a solution of 


do 


aence 


; 


STRIP OF OPEN SPACI 

its housing and slum clearance problems 
Modern apartments for several hundred 
families, and a park and play area 140 
leet 


long, 


wide and more than a quarte! mile 

benefit 
porarily the congested negro section un 
der discussion. But, with a 
view and as a matter of broad publi 
policy, the undertaking seems dubious in 
the extreme. Public practice in 
pean and the best 
practice in American cities have 
strated the social and economic 
of leaving at least 50 


will unquestionably tem 


long-time 


I ure 


cities recent private 
de mon 
wisdom 
per cent of open 
space in modern housing developments 


In Europe such developments have in 


, > 

‘t 

{f- 

i 
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many instances had the aid of state or 
municipal subsidies. But unless we ar 
ready for subsidized housing in America 
is it wise for a municipality to expend 
public funds for open space all or most 
of which the developer ought, any 
event, to have left unoccupied ? (nd 
if we car solve our slum clearance 
problems only by subsidies, can we not 
expend such funds by some method 
which will not increase still further the 
unconscionably high prices already ce 
manded by profiteering property owners 
from public-spirited citizens who wish to 
put slum property or blighted areas to 
good use? 


A Prize-Winning Bridge 





THE $3,100 Delton Bridge in Sauk 
County, Wis., illustrated above, has 
been adjudged the most beautiful struc- 


(merican Institute of Steel 
Phe Wabash 


in Chicago won the 


plaque of the 
Construction 
Bridge 


Avenue 
annual award 


ture in its class built in the United States for bridges costing over $1.000.000. No 
or Canada in 1930. It will consequently award was made in the medium-cost 
be decorated this fall with the bronze class 
Buffalo Market Ownership 

To THE Epiror: correct. He states: “The Terminal, co: 

I have just been informed by John J sisting of sixty stores, together with land 
Herman, Treasurer, Niagara Frontier roadways and other in provements, ex 
Food Terminal, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., that clusive of the team track area. is owned 
my statement in a recent article which by Niagara Frontier Food Terminal. |: 
was published in THe American City The entire stock of this company ! 
for June (pp. 92 and 93) that the mar- by the various produce dealers 
ket-holding company was a_ subsidiary uF CROUCH 
of the Erie and Nickle Plate R.R. is in ( ( ifashes B 








FORWARD 


Reported by 


STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


A Park in a Ravine 

CLEVELAND, Onio.—The accompany- 
ing plan shows a most interesting study 
for the development of an “in-town” park 
property in Cleveland, the major portion 
of which follows through an attractive 
ravine with boulevards on either side 
of the ravine at the top of the slope. 
Such park areas of limited width and ex- 
tending through areas of a city which 
will be densely populated with residences 
and apartments should be considered as 
a very vainable asset to be preserved for 
the present and future generations. 

Within the past few months a commit- 
tee of engineers and landscape architects 
devoted a long period of study to the 
question whether or not a new major 
boulevard in the form of a county high- 
way should be carried through the 
“trough” of this ravine. Fortunately, the 
committee decided that the park area 
should not be encroached upon by any 
boulevard which would have destroyed 
the major portion of its value as an area 
for passive recreation. It is the first in- 
clination of many of those who develop 
highways to select a beautiful park prop- 
erty as an enframement for the highway 
or boulevard. The decision in this in- 
stance has established a precedent, in 
keeping with decisions of the past under 
similar circumstances, guarding against 
the desecration of limited ; °k areas in 
intensely developed communities by the 
introduction of thoroughfares in the form 
of highways or boulevards. 

Plans have been developed in a very 
comprehensive way by this office. The 
plan provides for a system of trails and 
walks through the ravine and will even- 


£3) a 


tually provide for the introduction of 
interesting masses of naturalistic plant- 
ing. There are many persons who would 
desire to keep such areas filled with mis- 
cellaneous undergrowth as a haven for 
bird life. Such a condition has existed 
for many years in this park area with 
the result that residents on adjoining 
properties have been worried for the 
safety of their children while roaming 
through the wooded area. All such areas 
should be opened sufficiently for vision 
clearance for some distance and to give 
a feeling of safety to children and 
others. The two boundary boulevards 
follow the rim of the limited valley. A 
portion of the park area on the north side 
of the ravine, approximating 9 acres of 
comparatively level ground at the rear 
of a city school, has been suggested for 
use as a recreation area, and plans have 
been developed accordingly, as indicated 
in the drawing. 

An interesting object lesson is pro- 
vided in this property, which was deeded 
to the city of Cleveland some 25 or 30 
years ago to be used only for park pur- 
poses; otherwise, the title would revert 
to the original grantors or their assigns. 
The property is owned by the city, al- 
though three-fourths or four-fifths of it 
is now in the municipality of Cleveland 
Heights. With the development of the 
suburb, the park area has become ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and should be im- 
proved. There is no way in which the 
suburban community of Cleveland 
Heights can spend money upon a park 
property located in Cleveland Heights 
and owned by the city of Cleveland. 
The Council of Cleveland naturally is 
not interested in making appropriations 


for the normal improvement and mainte. 
nance of this park property located out- 
side of the city limits, although owned 
by the city. 

It seems desirable in all such instances 
that some clause should be inserted jn 
the original deed which specifically gives 
to the original grantee the option to sel! 
or lease to the adjoining municipality 
any property which may become of more 
value for parks and for recreatior. to the 
adjoining municipality than to the city 
to which the property was originally 
deeded. Such a provision is especially 
important if the city owning the park 
property cannot feel justified in making 
the required expenditures for the logical 
improvement of such park property in 
another municipality. 

In this instance, long legal opinions 
have been prepared concerning the status 
of these properties. It is hoped a 
method may be found for a logical and 
proper solution to the problem. 

ALBERT D. TAYLOR, 


Landscape Architect and Town Planner 


Town-Country Cooperation 


SPEARMAN, Texas.—That the b: Iding 
of better communities depends upon 
close bonds of common understanding in 
all relationships that exist between town 
and conntz *, was the keynote of the re- 
cent farmers’ banquet here, which was 
the largest and mest euthusiastic of its 
kind ever hel' ‘4,.S;, xarman. The ban- 
quet given by the Chamber of Commerce 
in the large High School gymnasium was 
attended by farmers and business men 
from every part of Hansford and from 
adjoining counties, and even from 
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the line in Oklahoma. Henry 
slev. of Amarillo. well known to most 
<ans. was toastmaster. W. W. Merritt, 
sident of the Chamber of Commerce, 
ciated. 
Other speakers stressed such impor- 
matters as an adequate system of 
intv highways; better cooperation be- 
een town and rural for the 
cational progress of the county as a 
ole. R. V. Converse, Chairman of the 
rricultural Committee of the Chamber 
Commerce. reported on the Commit- 
s large program of work and on ac- 
ail hments to date. Officials of the 
Santa Fe Railroad expressed their in- 
terest in the section, and their genuine 
desire to assist in its future progress. 
Judge A. E. Townsend was among the 
speakers who emphasized the value of 
the Chamber of Commerce as an organi- 
zation prepared to cooperate with every 
citizen in the county, and an organization 
which all may work together for the 
u va shell ling of better communities. Judge 
Townsend, one of Spearman’s pioneer 
citizens, has often publicly declared that 
“every man owes his community some- 
thing and should not be satisfied with- 
out giving it his best.” 
J. W. RATEKIN, 


Spearman Chamber of 


schools 


Secretary-Manager, 
Commerce 


Stopping a Gasoline Tax Leak 


Ope, Ara.—If the major leaks in the 
colle. ‘ion and expenditure of municipal 
revenue could be stopped, municipal 
taxes could be reduced and the munici- 
pality could enjoy a credit’ “iting com- 
parable to that of good ‘busifiess organi- 
zations whose finances run into the thou- 
sands. : 

‘The city of Gp e-i- community of 
only 2,816 people, whose credit standing 
is really better than the credit of most 
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our .caks, and we 
have had an experi- 
ence the relation of 
which may prove an 
incentive to some 
other municipal or- 
ganizations. 

For several years 
the city has had a 
gasoline tax (con- 


strued as a privilege 
license tax), the rev- 
enue from which is 
credited to the school 
budget. We had an 
ordinance which, 
prior to June 1, 1930, 
imposed a tax of 2 
cents and | cent per 
gallon on all gaso- 
line sold within the corporate limits and 
the police jurisdiction respectively. The 
total revenue from this tax during an ar- 
bitrary period of four months was 


$1,381.55. 


Suspicion that this revenue was insuf- 
ficient was aroused by constant com- 
plaints from the filling station operators 
that the oil companies (who were 
charged with the duty of collecting and 
reporting the tax) were discriminating 
and not collecting the tax uniformly. We 
were informed that the sales were being 
billed to fictitious operators living out- 
side our city, but that the gasoline was 
actually being delivered to operators re- 
siding within the city. The responsibility 
for such simulated deliveries was upon 
the local distributors, whose manipula- 
tions we were unable to check. The 
complaints also stated that business was 
being driven out of the city owing to the 
excessive tax. 


THE GASOLINE 
METER 


The City Council decided to reduce the 
tax to 2 uniform price of 1 cent per gal- 
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porate limits and police jurisdiction, and 
to install Neptune Trident gasoline flow 


meters. The ordinance 


and the meters installed. 
The results of the 
satistactory. The 


was changed, 


change 
comparable 


were very 


revenue 


after such reduction, during the four fol 
lowing months. was $1,180. There was 


a loss during that period of slightly more 
than $200, but at the same time quite a 
saving was made to the consuming pub 
lic to whom this gas tax is passed. We 
are receiving the cooperation of all the 
filling station operators and all the gaso- 
line distributors, all of whom now feel, 
according to our information, that the tax 
is being collected fairly and without dis 
crimination. The collection 
was not increased, because the Superin- 
tendent of the Water Department reads 
the meters the morning of the first day 
of every month and makes his reports to 
the City Clerk. Local retail sales are in- 
creasing. 


expense of 


B. W. SIMMONS 


Catv Clerk 


Olympic Athletes Will Swim 
in Pure Water 


Los AnceLes, Catir.—The world’s 
crack athletes competing in the Olympic 
Games, to be held in Los Angeles in 
1932, will swim in clean water. Not only 
will the water of the new $110,000 Los 
Angeles Swimming Stadium be visibly 
clean, but it will be bacteriologically 
clean as well. The water-cleaning mech 
anism will filter the total volume of 
water three times every twenty-four 
hours, or once in every eight hours. The 
water will be purified by a Wallace and 
Tiernan wet pulsating type chlorinator. 
This chlorinator will be engineered so 
that it will be highly efficient and up to 
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ming pools 


" Department 
of Playground and 


operated by the 
Recreation 
were made by 


Bacteriological tests 


the City Health Department which gave 
ie swimming pool water an average of 
110 bacteria per cubic centimeter pet 
test sample taker In none of the tests 
taken were there any bacilli coli present 
Phi tandard is three times better than 
that required | the California State 
Board of Health for drinking water and 


ht times better than that required 


lor swimming 


over el 


pool water, the state re 


quirement being 300 bacteria pe! cubic 
centimeter for drinking water, and 1,000 
bacteria per cubie centimeter tor swim 
ming pool water 

In order to insure the visible clean 


liness of the there will be installed 


i highly efficient vacuum cleaning brush 


walter 


ystem, with which the bottom of the 
pool will be cleaned daily before the 
opening of the pool This will serve to 
remove all bathing suit fluff, settled dust 
ind dirt and other matter which is held 
n suspension during the hours of usage. 
We expect that by using this modern, 


anitary, water-cleaning equipment the 
bottom of the pool will be visible at its 
greatest depth, namely, sixteen feet. 

The sparkling clear that the 
ithletes will swim in during the daily 
hours will be lighted at night by under- 
water lights, as well as properly placed 
overhead lights. These will be turned 
on at all times, except when competition 


water 


is in progress, when they would be detri- 
mental to the performances of the ath- 
letes. The lights will be set in flush with 
the sides of the pool, so that the bottom 
will be thoroughly lighted. In order that 
the under-water lights-may be efficient, 
this high rate of clearness is necessary. 


Cc. P. NICHOLS, 
Supery Aquati Department of 
Playground and Recreation 


Davenport's New Municipal 
Stadium 


Davenport, Lowa. 
$185,000 stadium seating 


Davenport has a 
new 5.500 peo 
ple, and, in conjunction with it, a 


athletic park, The development is be- 


new 


* Say Tue February ] 
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LIEUT. ¢ L. HAWLEY 
shown demonstrating one of the new 
Kansas City police uniforms 
tween the railroad tfacks and the Mis- 


sissippi River and on a site where but 
a few years ago there was only a rub- 
bish heap. The undertaking illustrates 
concretely the aggressive policy of the 
City Commission to beautify and improve 
the water line. 

rhe structure is of brick with concrete 
seats. The aisles are sufficiently wide to 
facilitate quick and easy exit even when 
the stand is filled to capacity. Front 
boxes circle the grandstand; and one of 
the special features is a press box, with 
telephone connections to the home team’s 
dugout and the scoreboard. 

The ground in the stadium has been 
well seeded and there is a good growth 
of turf for the opening season. The dia- 
mond is perfectly laid out. The playing 
held is enclosed with fencing. All this 
means that Davenport has one of the 
finest baseball parks in the Middle West. 


It is located almost in the business dis- 


trict. Previously, the only ground avail- 
able for organized baseball was at the 


Mississippi Valley Fair grounds, too far 
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away tor convenient attendance. 

The dedication exercises opened h 
a parade in which were the munici;.a] 
officials, members of the Levee Com 
prominent citizens, and base}).|| 
Mayor Tank, after his open 
address, threw out the first ball i; 
match between Davenport and Dubug 
\ll games for the season, with the ex 
ce ption of those on Saturdays and S 
will be played at night. For this 
purpose the field has been. brilliantly 
floodlighted. 


sion, 
notables. 


days, 


GEORGE 1T 


Industrial ¢ 


BAKER 


President Davenport oOmmMissi 


Vew Uniforms for Kansas 
City Police 


Kansas City, Mo.—Poliéemen here 
have new uniform. The old high, stiff 


caps are replaced with flexible, collaps 
ible headpieces. The coats will 
lapels. White shirts, white collars and 
black ties are-also part of the require 
ment for the new uniforms. Command 
ing officers wear Sam Browne belts. The 
Kansas City Police Board decided on this 
newer style of uniform and ordered the 
change for the betterment of appear 
ances, which was adopted June 15. 
LIEUT. C. L. HAWLEY 


Drillmaster-Inspector 


have 


How a Turkey Started a Zoo 


Norristown, Pa. 
was presented with a live turkey gobbler 
on the day before Christmas. I clipped 
a wing and put it in the new enclosure 
we had built for the deer provided for 
our park by the state game warden. One 
day between Christmas and New Year's. 
several Italian children were standing 
along the fence looking in, when the big 
gobbler strutted out of the shelter house. 
“Gee, Mister, what is that?” they ex 
claimed to me almost in one voice. “Not 
like the big birds hanging in the store 
windows?” They were amazed. That 
afternoon the same children were back 
with, I presume, their parents and 
grandparents, twelve or fifteen in all; 
all greatly interested in seeing a live 
turkey. The thought came to me that if 
a turkey was such a novelty, other do- 
mestic fowls and animals might be at 
tractions also. That was the beginning 


Several years ago | 
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ur Zoo. 
The original enclosure has been en- 
ved gradually, and is now divided into 
uN compartments. In addition to this 
wee. we have an alligator pool and 
ve, and fox and pheasant pens; and, 
moved from these, three bear pits built 
ym our own original design, a swan 
ol. an eagle cage, a prairie dog pen, 
ccoon cages, etc. The zoo occupies an 
|lo-acre site purchased by the borough 
nd added to the original 324% acres of 
Elmwood Park. The park lies along the 
east side of Stony Creek: two-thirds of 
is in woodland; one-third is in prime- 

il forest. We established a small 
ursery, and from this we year 
plant several hundred trees that we have 
raised from seedlings furnished by the 
State Forester. 

During the summer months, particu- 
larly on holidays, thousands of our citi- 
take advantage of the beautiful 
shaded area and picnic grounds. Visitors 
from all surrounding towns swell the 
numbers. School children are brought 
in groups to study our zoo exhibits, and 
| am told by the Superintendent of 
Schools that the zoo is of great educa- 
tional value. It is certainly a means of 
inspiring community cooperation. We 
have been given a wide variety of ani- 
mals ranging from bear to peafowls. 

Any town that has hills and woods 
has a splendid opportunity to develop a 
zoo. . In our experience the local gov- 
ernment should start it, and let citizens 
and organizations help it grow. The 
essential cost is not great in proportion 
to the pleasure and profit derived. Our 
zoo, after six years of growth, costs us, 
for feeding and attendants’ wages, $3,500 
to $4,000. Animals are not expensive. 
We paid $1 each for Nebraska prairie 
dogs, $12 to $15 each for rhesus monkeys, 
$60 to $65 for bears, $30 for swans, and 
from $10 to $25 per pair for pheasants. 
Raccoons and Virginia deer are free from 
the state. 

Our feed bill runs about $20 per 
month for grain, etc., and about $18 for 
meat. We raised about’15 tons of hay on 
our own property last year, and, in spite 
of drought damage, 123 bushels of corn. 
Our pumpkin crop was a failure. 

S. CAMERON CORSON, 


Borough Engeneer and Superintendent of 


Parké 


every 


zens 


Cofimunity Singing 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—Conclusive proof 
that people like to participate actively 
in recreational activity was obtained last 
summer when, in cooperation with the 
Park Board and the Municipal Band, the 
Recreational Department of Fond du 
Lac experimented with community sing- 
ing as an added attraction at the weekly 
band concerts. 

At the first concert when the experi- 
ment was tried, no publicity was given. 
When the people arrived, the screen was 
n recreational activity was obtained last 
summer when, in cooperation with the 
Park Board and the Municipal Band, the 
park benches and bleachers in a semi- 
irele in front of the pavilion. A stere- 
pticon machine was set about 60 feet 
rom the sereen. Slides made by the 
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used. 


After five or six numbers of the regu- 


Department wer 


lar concert had been played, a play direc- 
tor, who was an excellent leader, 
directed the sing. Songs were flashed on 
the sereen, the band accompanied and 
the people sang. Both popular songs and 
old folk songs were encored and had to 
be repeated. Only five songs were used 
at the first sing, after which the regular 
concert 


song 


was resumed. 
Judging from the increased attendance 
at the second concert, the first sing was 


a real advertisement for the second. 


193] iS 


There barely standing and 
after the singing, people called for songs 
for which there were no slides lt 
with real regret that the experiment was 
tried so late in the season, which closed 
with the 
which is now opening, we 


was rewom,. 


was 


second sing. In the season 
plan to use 
the screen to announce the name 


band selection; to make attractive 


of each 
slides 

and 
to announce at this time future city re 


to announce and close the singing 
reational events and activities. 
Fk. G. KIESLER 


Recreation Director Publie 5S 


Seven Pedestrian Underpasses at One 


Manufacturing Unit 


A CTING upon the belief that industrial 
“safety is very largely a matter of en 
gineering foresight, of so constructing as 
to remove the possibility of accidents, the 
Western Electric Co. has carried out the 
largest safety engineering project in the 
history of any industrial plant in Amer- 
ica with the building of seven pedestrian 
underpasses at its third major manufac 
turing unit, the Point Breeze works at 
Baltimore. These underpasses, embody- 
ing the latest features in structural de- 
sign and modern engineering skill, ex- 
tend beneath Broening Highway, a fast 
travel thoroughfare and a street-railway 
right-of-way, to connect the Point Breeze 
manufacturing and administration build- 
ings on the one side with the plant res- 
taurant, future parking areas, athletic 
field, and other employee facilities on 
the other. The main purpose of this ex- 
tensive undertaking has been to provide 
the utmost in industrial safety and to 
eliminate congestion on the highway and 
the street-car right-of-way. 

Very careful and exhaustive study en- 
tered into the design of these subway 
tunnels, to the end that they shall ac- 
commodate without congestion the esti- 
mated number of who will use 
them at the most crowded periods of the 
day at a time when the Baltimore plant 
shall be fully completed. The width of 
the ramps or sloping passageways has 
been based upon the ratio of thirty per- 
sons per foot of width per minute, a mod- 
ification of the ancient 


persons 


stairway code: 


and the pitch determined upon, after an 
analysis of all the factors 
16 inches per 10 feet of 
added 


grits 


involved, was 
travel. As an 
carborundum 
into the surface of 
these sloped passage to 
non-slip tread. 

Three of the underpasses are built 
with twin tunnel entrances on the build 
ing side of the highway, each 71 feet 
wide, which merge into a single tunnel 
exit 12 feet wide on the east side. Three 
more underpasses are constructed as 
single tunnels 12 feet wide, and a 
seventh, also of the single tunnel type. is 
9 feet in width. All are about 250 feet 
long and well illuminated 
with modern style ceiling lights. 


salety measure, 
were troweled 


give the m a 


throughout 
Motor 
driven sump pumps, automatically con 
trolled, have installed in each to 
discharge rainwater and insure a perma 
nently dry and healthful passageway. 

Skillful construction was necessary to 
secure dense and waterproof walls for 
these tunnels, as the lowest point at the 
surface of each underpass is about 6 feet 
below the water line of Colgate Creek 
and the Patapsco River, waterway’: which 
border three sides of the Point Breeze 
plant. To insure against leakage threat 
ened by the ground water pressure, a 
special type of finely pulverized cement 
was used in the concrete mix, and as an 
added precaution a 5-ply waterproofing 
membrane was placed completely around 
each tunnel. 


been 


R. E. VINING 





ENTRANCE 


TO ONE Ot} 


THE UNDERPASSES 





The Outdoor Season Is Here! 
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BATHERS AT ST. EDWARD, NEBR. 
The new $17,000 municipal swimming and wading pool, completed last season, at once proved popular. The pool 
proper is 60 by 80 feet, of reinforced concrete. Modern facilities are provided, including night lighting. The 
side walls are of light green, the bottom white. Scum gutters are concealed. Water sterilization is by the ammonia- 
chlorine process, installed under supervision of the Perkins Laboratories, the designers and engineers. Chlor- 
amines are formed in the water by addition separately of true calcium hypochlorite and 26° aqua ammonia. The 
water is so clear that a small silver coin on the bottom is visible from above the pool. The bathhouse is Spanish in 
design, of cream and buff stucco, arcaded on the pool side 
i 
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IN LAUREL, MISS. 


This concrete oval swimming pool, recently completed, is in a city park where it is surrounded by native trees and 
shrubbery, thinned out for safe walking. It is part of a general recreation development program for aiding the 
unemployed. (See The Municipal Index, 1931, Section 13.) It includes an athletic stadium, an athletic field, 
equipped playgrounds, and large and small parks. Each section of the city (which has 18,000 inhabitants) has 
a recreation center and a real beauty-spot. Laurel was the winner of The American City’s recreation contest prize 

for cities under 50,000 
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THEY LEARN TO SWIM 
The little boys shown above 
are only a sample of the 
young swimmers of Yakima, 
Wash. A thousand children 
in that city, which has a child 
population of 3,000, became 
good swimmers last summer 
in the campaign conducted by 
the Park Board and the Phy- 
sical Education Department 
of the Public Schools. One 
hundred classes were con- 
ducted, according to Roy 
Schactler, Playground Super- 
intendent 


ALSO ATHLETES 
The youngsters shown at the 
right are making big muscle. 
each according to his own 
idea, on an always entertain- 
ing Jungle-Gym, sometimes 
referred to by recreation di- 
rectors as the “perpetual mo- 
tion” apparatus. This scene 
is on one of the primary 
schoo! playgrounds at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
i 


Street Improvements 


fhutting property held assessable for 
cost of short bridges constructed as part 
of street improvement, 

The three bridges, 18 to 20 
feet constructed as part of an im- 
provement of crossing a ravine, 
against property 
dec ided the 
\ppeals in the case 
Town of Chinnville, 34 
The Court said: 


cost ot 
long 
streets 
ssed 
street, 


was properly ass 
abutting upon. the 
Kentucky Court ot 
of Downing 1 
S. W. 2d, 96] 

It would 
to have 


been entirely feasible 
the streets the 
in question by culverts instead of 
by bridges The Board of Trustees, to 
confided the decision in these 
the method of bridges. 
The distance to be crossed was not great 


have 
carried across 


ravine 


whom is 
matters, chose 
and the streets had to be carried across 
they would have been use- 
streets. Of under the 
guise of a street improvement, municipal 
authorities construct a_ bridge 
considerable stream or valley 
and charge its cost against the property 
which abuts on the street or streets which 
lead up to such bridge. In such state of 
the bridge is in no real 
part of the street within the meaning of 
the statutes regulating the apportionment 
of the cost of street improvements. But, 
on the other hand, where the space to 
be spanned jg not great and can at least 
be feasibly érossed by culverts, feasibly 
not only front the engineering standpoint 
but also from the standpoint of a reason- 
ably then whether 
bridges shall be used instead of culverts 
is a question which directs itself to the 
the legislative bodies of 
the cities, and that discretion will not be 
controlled or overridden by the courts. 
at least where it has not been abused.” 


the spaces or 
less as course, 
cannot 


over any 


case, sense a 


economical — cost, 


disc retion of 


Street Accidents 

Streets must still be maintained with 
a view to safety of travel by horse. 

It cost a city $5,000, plus interest, 
court costs, ete., because a rut about 4 
feet long, 3 to 5 inches deep and 8 or 10 
inches wide, had been permitted to re- 
main unrepaired for about a year, near 
a corner curb in an asphalt street. 

\ pony ridden by a boy stepped into 
the depression and stumbled, injuring the 
lad. Affirming judgment in his favor. 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals said 
(City of Paducah v. Konkle, 33 S. W. 
2d. 608): 

“Of course, the city is not 
of the safety of those using its streets. 
nor is it required to do the impossible 
thing of providing against a horse slip- 
ping on them. It is required to maintain 
the streets in a reasonably safe condi- 
tion for the character of travel for which 
they were maintained. . . . Notice must 
be taken of the different classes of people 
that use the streets, and they must be 
maintained in order for use by these 


an insurer 


several classes, including children. 

We have not yet reached the stage of 
complete evolution from the horse and 
pony as modes of transportation. and it is 
still to be presumed that that is a charac- 
ter of travel which may be expected to 
use the public thoroughfare. A hole in 
the place of the character described, with 
an actual knowledge thereof on the part 
of the superintendent of streets. renders 
the city liable in damages to travelers 
who are injured as the proximate result.” 


Street Rights 

City subject to injunction against un- 
reasonably interfering with public ser- 
vice company’s conduits. 

\ telephone company was held en- 
titled to an injunction against defendant 
city unnecessarily so placing the rails, 
etc., of a street-railway system as to 
crush the telephone company’s underly- 
ing conduits, in the case of Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. v. City of 
Cincinnati, 173 N. E. 45. It appeared 
that a ‘slight change in locating the 
tracks would avoid injury to the conduits. 
Said the Court of Appeals of Ohio for 
Hamilton County: 

“While the location of the conduits is 
not property, the conduits as constructed 
do constitute property of the plaintiff. 
The evidence is that the removal of the 
conduits would result in their destruc- 
tion, save some cable salvage. The evi- 
dence further is that, to place the car 
track over and upon the conduits, as pro- 
vided in the plan of improvement, would 
result in crushing them. The necessary 
legislative authority having authorized 
and directed the laying of the conduits, 
as to the location, the «plaintiff is en-‘ 
titled to the right of protection to its 
property as against unreasonable, un- 
necessary, and unwarranted acts of the 
city under the exercise of its police 
power, resulting in the destruction of 
the conduits.” 


Falling Trees \ 
Town held liable for fall of decayed 


tree upon abutting property. Abutter 
not liable for fall of tree upon highway. 

Two very recent decisions afford an 
interesting comparison upon the subject 
of liability for injuries caused by falling 
of decayed trees. 

In the case of Jones v. Inhabitants of 
Town of Great Barrington, 174 N. E. 118, 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court recognized that a municipality may 
be held liable for falling of a tree upon 
abutting property, where it has been 
permitted to stand in a highway in a 
condition so decayed and dangerous as 
to make its fall imminent. 

But in the case of Chambers v. 
Whalen, 44 Fed. 2d, 340, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. Fourth 
Circuit, decided that an owner of rural 
lands was not liable for injury to a 


traveler on a highway, caused by fallin 
of a decayed tree standing on such lan 
The decision, however, was influenced | 
a West Virginia statute, imposing a du 
upon highway authorities to remove dead 
timber standing within 50 feet of hig 
ways. The Court said: 

“The inspection and removal of trees 
standing near a highway is, in substance; 
not a matter affecting the use of the abut 
ting property, but a matter affecting th 
safety of the road. While of course it is 
the duty of abutting owners not to create 
or maintain upon their premises what 
may be a source of danger to travelers 
on the highway, it is the duty of thy 
highway officials, and not the duty of 
abutting owners, to make the highway 
safe for the use of the public; and the 
duty of inspection would seem to rest 
upon those whose duty it is to make the 
highway safe. It is hardly thinkable that 
by building a‘ country highway through 
the lands of a private owner, the public 
should impose upon him the duty of in 
specting trees or other objects for the 
purpose of making the highway safe. . . 

“Is the owner of mountain land to be 
held liable for failure to inspect because 
a boulder rolls from his land on_ the 
mountainside to the highway, or because 
there has been a landslide, or because 
water flowing in natural course from his 
land has frozen upon the highway? It 
not, we see no ground upon which lia 
bility in a case such as this can be im 


posed.” 


Reeall Elections 


City Clerk’s duties under recall statute 
held purely ministerial. 

The City Clerk of Hamtramck, Mich.. 
refused to call an election to recall the 
Mayor. questioning the genuineness of 
some of the signatures on the petition, 
although they were supported by afh 
davit of the circulator of the petition. 
The Clerk also claimed the right to in 
vestigate concerning fraudulent signing 
or circulation of the petition, and pass 
upon the sufficiency of the reasons stated 
for recalling the mayor. 

Directing that the Clerk be required to 
call the election, the Michigan Supreme 
Court said in the case of Karwich 
Grazewski, 234 N. W. 168: 

“The recall statute vests no discretion 
in the city clerk or other official with 
whom the petitions are required to bh 
filed. His duties are entirely ministeria|. 
They are confined to such an investiga 
tion only as will enable him to determine 
whether the petitions contain the requi- 
site number of signatures with the res 
dence, street number, ward, and voting 
precinct of the signers. Excepting that 
he may examine the poll lists of the dis 
tricts of the city of Hamtramck to det: 
mine the number of electors voting {:! 
Governor at the last preceding electic 
he must make the canvass from the pe- 
tition itself.” 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and 


Statutes 
» Jersey.—Jersey City, ordinance, 
February 6, 1931. 
w YorK.—Statute, 1931, Ch. 331 
with relation to hearings’ on 


changes in zoning ordinances ) 


New York.—Babylon, ordinance. April 
27, 1931. 
New YorK.—Scotia, ordinance, April 27, 
1931. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Forty Fort (borough of 
Lucene County), ordinance, January 
12, 1931. 


PENNSYLVANIA._-O’Hara Township, ordi- 
nance, April 7, 1931. 

W isconsin.—Statute, 1931, Ch, 124 (cre- 
ating state regional planning com- 
mittee and providing for zoning of 
river valleys. ) 


Miniature Golf 

AcaBpaAMA.—Drennen v. Mason, 133 So. 
689.—The profitable use of vacant prop- 
perty zoned as residential is not in itself 
a nuisance to residents therein. 

The classifying of a miniature golf 
course as a “playground” rather than “an 
amusement park operated for profit” is 
a reasonable construction of the zoning 
ordinance in question (that of the city 
of Birmingham). 

The facts proved in this case do not 


show that the miniature course was a 
nuisance in fact. 

Nore spy Eprror This case would seem to be 
contrary to the weight of authority on this 
subject 

Boards of Appeal 

Connecricut.—St.. Patrick's ehurch 

Corporation v. Daniels, 154 A. 343. 


Boards of appeal are justified in acting 
on successive applications for using the 
same parking station. 
The test is whether additional facts show 
a change of conditions intervening since 
the former decision. 


premises for a 


Farming 

Connecticut.—Chudnuv v. Board of 
ippeals of Town of Bloomfield, 154 A. 
161.—That zoning regulations allowing 
farming in a residence zone specified, in 
addition, truck-gardening, nurseries and 
greenhouses negatived intent that enter- 
prises less obviously related to farming 
be allowed. 

rhe test whether a proposed use of 
property in a residential zone is “farm- 
ing” is whether the use is incidental to 
larming operations or is an independent 
nd dominant enterprise. The proposed 
ise of less than a 3-acre tract for a poul- 
try house for 800 to 1,000 hens is there- 
lore not permissible. 


Reasonableness—Boards of 
Appeal 

Fauss v. McConnell, 157 S. 

The application of a zoning law 


(,EORGIA. 


FE. 625. 


front of a lot 
to reside nee is un 


to permit business on the 
and restrict the rear 
reasonable. 

Where a 
applied the 


zoning law is unreasonably 


property owners’ failure to 
give notice of appeal to the zoning board 


is immaterial. 


Notice 
Intinois.—Cain v. Lyddon, 175 N. |} 
591.-—Within statutory limits laid down. 
cities may prescribe details regarding 
hearings and notice in the matter of 
amending zoning ordinances. 


An ordinance prescribing that an or- 
amending a 


dinance zoning ordinance 
shall not be offered for passage until 
ten days after presentation is not incon 
sistent with the zoning statute of this 
state, or unreasonable. An amendment 


not fulfilling this condition is invalid. 


Residential District—Variance 

Massacuusetts.—Marinelli v. Board 
of Appeal of the Building Department of 
Boston, 175 N. E. 479.—Where a rail- 
road company, having deprived a fuel 
company of transportation facilities by 
abandonment of freight operations in a 
certain section of a city, entered into an 
agreement with the fuel company to re- 
locate the fuel company’s place of busi- 
ness in another freight yard which was 
placed in a residential area by a zoning 
law enacted after the agreement was en- 
tered into, but before the relocation of 
the fuel yard therein, the Board of Ap- 
peal of the Building Department of the 
city did not act arbitrarily in varying the 
application of the zoning law so as to 
permit the construction of a hopper, a 
coal pocket, scales, an office building and 
within the freight yard, 
with the proviso that the coal pocket be 
kept 100 feet back from a nearby high- 
and that the and 
pocket be enclosed and lined and made 
as near dustproof as possible, in view 
of the right of the railroad company un- 
der the zoning law to continue to use the 
land as a freight yard. the similarity to 
such use of the use of a portion of the 
yard by the fuel company, and the de- 
pendence of the fuel company upon ade- 
quate railroad facilities. 


storage space 


way elevators coal 


Zoning Building Lines — Corner 
Lots 
Holden Co. v. 


Building Commis- 


MicHicAn.—James S. 
Connor and Baker, 
sioners of Village of Grosse Pointe, Cir- 


cuit Court, Wayne County, April 25, 
1931.—A village zoning ordinance pro- 


vided that on a corner lot there should 
be a side yard along the side street lot 
in all cases where such line is substan- 
tially the continuation, without interven- 
ing streets, of the street lot line of lots 
in an adjoining residence district. or of 
adjoining lots in a local business district 


on which a front yard is required in the 

ordinance. 
Phe lot in 

district. 
Held, that the 


to pass the ordinance under its authority 


question was in a business 


village was authorized 


from the Legislature “to lower conges 
tion on the public streets, to promot 
public health. safety and general wel 
fare, conservation of property values, and 
the general trend and character of build 


ings and property development.” 
Held, that this 


though applying only to corner lots 


also, ordinances 


valid. 
Park 
New Jersey Baird v. Board of Re 
eation Commissioners of Village 
South Orange, 154 A. 204.—A deed con 
veying land to a municipality for a 
“public park” or “public playground’ 


limits its use to enjoyment by the publi: 


at large for games without admission fee 


Trees 
New York.—Village of Cattaraugus 
Johnson, 139 Misc. Where a lot 


owner's title extends to the center of the 


TA) 
létee 


street, the fee is in the owner of the lot 
and the rights of the village are para 
mount only for street purposes. There 


fore, the title in fee to a tree therein is 
in the owner, and an ordinance prohibit 
the destruction of shade trees in 
streets or parks the village no 
authority to penalize the owner for cut 


ing 


gives 


ting down the tree. 


Billboards 
New York.—Per!mutter  v. 
Superintendent of Public Works of State 
of New York, 140 Misc. 42.—The case 
; 


is of so much interest that the opinion of 


Greene 


the Supreme Court is here given in full 
“Plaintiffs seek to obtain a 
injunction restraining — the 
from erecting a screen upon 
perty of the state of New York 
ately south of the east approach of the 
Mid-Hudson 


piece of property of which the plaintiffs 


permanent 
defendants 
the 

immedi 


pro 


bridge and in front of a 


are the lessees. 


“The plaintiffs intended to erect on 


the leased property an advertising sigt 
The defendant has so erected its scree) 
is to prevent motorists using the bridge 
from seeing the sign. 

“In the defendants’ brief they n 


tain that the object of placing the sereer 


in its present position is to prevent mo 
torists from seeing the sign and thus 
afford no reason for their taking their 


eyes off the wheel. 

“IT am satisfied that this position 
afterthought. 
purely esthetic. 

“The authorities relating to the ere« 
tion of upon private 
property 
dents in an issue between the public and 


The original motive was 


screens and fences 


cannot be construed as prece 


a private owner. 
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‘I do not believe that the state has 
any right to build screens along its high- 
way, thus shutting out the view of the 
adjacent the view of trav- 
elers upon the highway of adjacent pro- 
perty, unless the 
furtherance of a 
cannot be 


owners or 


screens are erected in 
highway purpose. It 
that the erection of 
this screen is a highway purpose within 
the act, unless the Court should find as 
a matter of fact that it was erected for 
the purpose of safeguarding the motor- 
ists, a fact which I refuse to find. 


claimed 


“It is contended that under the police 
power of the state this may be 
erected. Courts have gone far in up- 
holding the police power, but never to 
the extent demanded here. Unless there 
is an express right granted by the Legis- 
lature to do this act, the Court would 
not be justified by implication in holding 
that the defendant possessed that power. 
If this were permitted in one instance it 
might be done in every instance where 
the Superintendent reached the conclu- 
sion that a particular type or form of 
building attracted the attention of motor- 
ists, and any part of the highway might 
be screened in the discretion of the Su- 
perintendent. 


screen 


“Il am greatly in sympathy with the 
effort to remove obnoxious signs along 
the public highway, but it is recognized 
that we cannot prevent their erection on 
private property and a decision uphold- 
ing the right of the Superintendent to 
erect would not result in the 
solution of the problem. With the adop- 
tion of the proposed constitutional 
amendment” (similar to that in Massa- 
chusetts allowing the State Legislature 
to pass laws regulating billboards for 
esthetic reasons) “the problem would 
be solved, but not otherwise. 

“The prayer for the relief demanded 
in the complaint is therefore granted.” 


screens 


Esthetics 


PENNSYLVANIA. alnut and Quince 
Streets Corporation v. Wills, 154 Atl. 29. 

[he statute creating a Municipal Art 
Jury for the city of Philadelphia, whose 
approval oft structures on or over high- 
ways is an essential prerequisite, held 
constitutional, as against objections 
based upon omissions of definite stand- 
ards the jury's discretion, 
since appellant has no vested interest in 
the use of the public streets. The appel- 
lant’s point that the power to regulate, 
for esthetic reasons, the type of struc- 
ture to be erected over the public streets 
is unconstitutional is not well taken. The 
power of the state to exercise and dele- 
gate the power to regulate esthetics on 
public property has for many years been 
universally recognized. 


governing 


Nore sy Eprror 
power us the 
rather to be the 
deal with property owned by it 


The opinion refers to this 


police power It would 


power of the 


seem 
municipality to 


Filling Station in Residential 
Neighborhood 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Long v. Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., 154 A. 364.—An 
injunction against establishing an auto- 


mobile filling station in an exclusively 
residential section will be granted. 
Nore sy Eprror: There seems to have been 


no zoning ordinance. 


Private Covenant—Stable 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Culp  v. Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., 154 A. 479.— A 
covenant in a deed against the erection 
of a stable does not preclude the erec- 
tion of a garage. 


Garage , 

Tennesser.—McKelley v. City of Mur- 
freesboro, 36 S. W. 2d, 99.—An ordi- 
nance prohibiting the location of oil or 
gasoline filling stations within a certain 
defined area is valid. 

Note sy Eprror.—The ordinance, with regard 
to a special use in a special part of the city, was 


piecemeal zoning; there seems to have been no 
zoning ordinance, properly so called, for the city. 


Nuisance—Undertaking 
Establishment 


Wasuincton.—Haan v. Heath, 296 
Pac. 816.—An_ undertaking establish- 
ment, though not a nuisance per se, may 
become so by reason of surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The owners of property in 
an exclusive residential section were en- 
titled to damages by reason of the loca- 
tion of an undertaking establishment 
therein. 


Lumber Yard—Reconstruction of 
Non-Conforming Use 


WasnHincron.—State ex rel. Modern 
Lumber and Milling Co. v. MacDuff, 
Building Inspector, 297 P. 733.—Defen- 
dant is the owner of a considerable tract 
of land in the city of Tacoma consisting 
of several lots upon which he has for 
many years been conducting, as a single 
enterprise, in a number of buildings, a 
lumber factory, salesroom and _ yard. 
Subsequent to the beginning of such use, 
part of the tract was zoned as a retail 
business district, part as a residential 
district. The lumber-yard building was 
in the residential district, and was not 
in any way a nuisance. It has burned 
down, and the owner applying for a 
permit to reconstruct it for its original 
use, has been refused the permit. The 
zoning ordinance allows the continuance 
of a non-conforming use, but not recon- 
struction for such a use. 


Held, that the refusal of the permit is 
unreasonable and the portion of the or- 
dinance requiring it, void. 

Nore sy Eprror: It should be noted that, evi 
dently, there was no board of appeals created 
by the zoning ordinance of the city, with power 
to grant relief in cases of unnecessary hardship 


State Planning 
Wisconsin, by laws of 1931, ch. 124, 
has provided for the creation of a “state 
regional planning committee.” The 
powers of the committee are very largely 
advisory. 


Regional Zoning in Los Angeles 


The fifth annual report of the zoning 
section of the Los Angeles County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, covering 
activities for 1930, in addition to a gen- 
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eral account of progress, contains a re. 
view of some of the important cases de. 
cided by it during the year. 


County Planning in California 


The Los Angele; Chamber of Com. 
merce in its Civic Development Bulle 
tin, No. 19, 1931, in typewriting, gives an 
account of the proper “Procedure under 
the California Subdivision Map Act 
with Particular Reference to County 
Planning.” The Bulletin was prepared 
by Hugh H. Pomeroy, City and County 
Planning Advisor. 


Zoning in Denver 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Board 
of Adjustment covers the activities of 
that body for February 11, 1930, to Feb- 
ruary 11, 1931. As usual, the report 
gives a summary of decisions of the 
Board, which are of general interest. IL. 
lustrations greatly add to their value to 
the reader. 


Zoning in the Chicago Region 

The Chicago Regional Planning As. 
sociation, 412 Burnham Building, 
through its Committee on Subdivision 
Plats and Zoning, in May, 1931, has is- 
sued in convenient tabular form a 
“Charter Summary of Zoning Ordinances 
in the Region of Chicago.” The regu- 
lations of 78 cities and villages, includ. 
ing the city of Chicago, are thus covered. 


Planning in Massachusetts 

The Massachusetts Federation of Plan. 
ning Boards, in its Bulletin No. 26, gives 
a full report of the Seventeenth Annual 
Conference of the Massachusetts Plan- 
ning Boards in Boston, September 30 
and October 1, 1930. The Conference 
gave much of its time to regional plan- 
ning; and considered also city planning 
legislation, zoning, and the progress of 
the Billboard Law Defense Committee in 
its contest before the courts in support 
of the control of outdoor advertising. In 
addition to speakers from Massachu- 
setts, the Conference was addressed by 
Dan H. Wheeler, Division of Building 
and Housing, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and Edward M. Bassett and Lav- 
son Purdy, of New York. 


Zoning in-the United States 

A most considerable contribution to 
the planning literature of this country is 
“Zoning in the United States,” being 
Part Two of the Annals of the Ameri 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science for May, 1931. It is edited by 
W. L. Polland, of Los Angeles, and con- 
tains articles on almost every phase of 
the subject by well-known authorities. 


Planning in Michigan 

The City Planning Enabling Act 
passed at the last session of the Michi 
gan Legislature has been signed by the 
Governor, and is now law. The Act, 
sponsored by the Michigan Planning 
Conference, follows closely the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Act, except that the 
legislative body is forbidden to rescind 4 
street opening or widening resolution 
without a reference to the planning com 
mission and a public hearing. 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal 
Finance, Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 
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Cost System for Sanitation 
ictivities Installed in 
Kenosha, Wis. 


| HE Committee on Uniform Street San- 
itation Records has recently com- 
pleted the installation of a cost system 
for the sanitation activities in the Pub- 
lic Works Department of Kenosha, Wis. 
This installation was undertaken for the 
purpose of demonstrating to other cities 
of the country, with populations around 
just how the Committee’s pro- 
posals can be practically applied and 
the aid that can be given to city officials 
management of street sanitation 
activities. A previous installation, which 
we noted in last month’s issue, was made 
to demonstrate the 
application of the system to a much 
smaller city than Kenosha. Both instal- 
lations were made under the immediate 
direction of Donald C. Stone. assisted by 
G. A. Moe. 

The Committee says that the main ob- 
jective of the cost system is to provide 
the several public works officials and 
the city manager with greater control 
over street sanitation and other public 
The system provides a 


50.000, 
in the 


in Brunswick, Ga.., 


works activities. 
uniform method for compiling and an 
alyzing the costs of work done. thereby 
enabling these officials to plan the work 
more effectively, to prepare the budget 
on a work program basis, and to deter- 
mine the extent to which work performed 
conforms with work budgeted. It is 
hoped thereby to produce more and bet 
ter work in these activities for the money 
spent. 

Ihe records installed aim at keeping 
an accurate account of all work per 
formed. This will enable the work to be 
equally distributed ‘between various 
crews and pieces of equipment prevent- 
ing some crews from having more than 
their share of the work, and some pieces 
of equipment from remaining idle for 
part of the time. It is possible with 
this aid to plan refuse-collection and 
street-cleaning routes systematically 
rather than by guess. As a result, Keno- 
sha’s 78 men and 35 pieces of rolling 
equipment, representing an annual op- 
eration of about a quarter of a million 
dollars, can be marshaled, it is hoped. 
so as to produce the greatest amount of 
service for the citizens. 

Kenosha is fortunate in having an ef- 


fective general financial system with 
which the cost records can be made to 
dovetail, thus assuring better results 


in the end. Budgeting. especially with 
regard to the work program and month- 
ly reporting, is in advance of most 
cities in Kenosha’s class. This greatly 
decreases the difficulties of programming 
the sanitation activities and applying 
costing to them. We have every reason, 
therefore, to believe that the installation 
om Prove quite successful as a demon- 
Stration, 


Ohio Supreme Court Passes 
on Special Assessment 


Bonds 


\ ORE than twenty years ago the Ohio 
. Legislature enacted the sanitary 
sewer act which enables the counties of 
the state to create sanitary engineering 
departments for the purpose of construct- 
ing sewer and water systems in outlying 
undeveloped areas adjacent to a growing 
city. Cuyahoga County took advantage 
of the provisions of this act in 1921. 
The department thus established has 
constructed, that time, 300 
miles of water mains and over 290 miles 
of sewers, costing in the neighborhood of 
$20.000.000. The work have 
been done satisfactorily, so the Citizens 
League of Cleveland reports. 


since over 


seems to 


Difficulties seem to have arisen, how- 
ever, in with the method of 
paying for these improvements. Under 
the law the countv advances the money 
in the form of bonds to meet the cost of 
the improvements, which is to be late1 
collected as special assessments against 
the property presumed to have been 
benefited. The total accumulated delin- 
quencies in these 
says the League, have 
there are now thousands of parcels on 


connection 


assessments, 
until 


special 
increased 


which the delinquencies are more than 
the assessed value of the property. 

A case involving these special assess 
ment bonds came up to the Ohio Su 
preme Court, which handed down a de 
cision on February 11. Briefly, the Court 


held that the county is not liable for the 
payment of these bonds issued in antici 
pation of the collection of special 
ments which have delinquent. 
and that the county cannot be compelled 
to make appropriations out of the general 
fund even to pay the delinquent accrued 
interest on such bonds. 


iSSeSS- 


be ome 


The League says that this decision is 
far-reaching in its effect, that it is a blow 
not only to the county sanitary depart- 
ment, but to all the municipalities that 
have made similar bond issues a lien on 
benefited property. The effect is so seri 
ous that the various public authorities of 
the state have sought a rehearing in the 


case, which the Supreme Court has 
granted. 
Is Detroit ““Broke” or 


“Short”? 


HE Detroit Bureau of Governmental 

Research in one of its recent leaf 
lets asks the question: “Is the city of 
Detroit ‘broke’ or ‘short’? and proceeds 
to answer it by saying that it is short 
very short. 

The Bureau points out that there are 
three chief causes of this situation, 
namely, delinquent taxes, unassessed 
benefited property, and a welfare deficit. 
On April 1 of this year $16,480,153 of 


taxes were delinquent, or $5,416,447 more 
than last year. It is probable, the Bu 
reau says, that the tax-tith will 
purchase only $3,000,000, and the pay 
another $3. 


buvers 


ments before June will be 
000.000. leaving $10,000,000 on the city’s 
hands. The become the 
owner of property representing this large 


city will have 
amount of taxes, only a portion of whicl 
will be redeemed at an early date, and 
in the meantime must finance this amount 
by short-time loans. 

The cost of street openings and wid 
enings which have not been assessed by 
the City Council upon the benefited pro 
perty owners or upon the city at large. 
amount to although the 
money to pay the court awards has been 
advanced from short-term loans. In addi 
tion, the city is financing special assess 
ments totaling $6,968,732 because they 
are delinquent or not due, and $2,647,000 
to meet special assessment bonds which 


have matured. 

The Bureau estimates that the deficit 
for welfare work will probably reach 
$17.000.000 by the end of the fiscal year 
June 30.1931. Taxes have not been levied 
to meet this deficit. or for the additional 
deficit which will be incurred next year 

The City Comptroller must 
money from the general fund 
and at the same 


idvance 
to meet 
these various shortages 
time meet the payrolls and other expen 
The Bureau regards this as a 
vexing state of affairs for the 
and it proceeds to cite cor 


ditures. 
rather 
Comptroller 

ditions in several other cities by way of 


encouragement 


Duluth’s Tax Burden a 
Matter of Local Concern 


THE Taxpayers’ League of St. Loui 

County. Minn., in a recent printed 
statement. thinks the tax burden of the 
city of Duluth has become a matter of 
concern to the local taxpayers and sug 


should be done 
Board ot | du 


gests certain things that 
by the city authorities. the 


cation, and the county government. The 
League points out by way of introduc 
tion that Duluth is only twenty-fourth 
from the top in per capita general pro 
perty tax among the 250 cities in the 
country with populations in excess of 
0.000. The per capita general property 
tax levy is $63.83 

The League insists that the city 
authorities should begin now to deter 
mine possible reductions in next year’s 
budget. “One improvement in the budg 
eting procedure,” savs the | eague. 
“would be for the Commissioner of 
Finance to submit a budget which his 


department recommends for the consid 
eration of the City Council. In previous 
years the budgets submitted to the Coun 
cil have been mere compilations of the 
department requests. In other forms of 
government, the chief executive submits 
a recommended budget. but in a commis 








such a task 
must be done by 
If the Depart 


Duluth’s 
done 


on torm such as 
{ it is to be 


the Finance Department. 


nt of Finances would undertake to 
recommend a balanced budget, togethe 
ith such reductions as it believes to be 
possible. it is more than likely that next 

irs levy can be cut materially.” 

The League also urges that the Board 
ol Kdueation begin immediately to 
tudy every possibility for reducing ex 
penditures It says: “The time has ar 
rived when the people must cut out maud 
lin sentiment about schools and get down 
to hard-boiled common sense. Schools 
everywhere have been running away with 
the taxpavers poe ketbook, and the citi- 
er themselves are largely to blame. 
There are many possibilities for reduc 


it ~4 hool taxes but to do so requires a 
revision of our ideas of what constitutes 
ibsolute necessities. The Board of Edu- 


cation can point the way, and it is up to 
the publie to support its suggestions.” 
Finally, the League points out that the 
Board has a opportunity 
its tax 
ind expenditures,” 
nd should he reduced 
and the road and bridge 
could be cut substantially without 
In the past two or three 
Board has almost revo- 
manner of administering 
\ greater return to the 
heing rendered today than 
ever before. This increased efficiency has 
net as yet been revealed in the tax rates. 
Next year offers an opportunity for giv- 
ing the taxpayers the benefit of these 
improved methods. The department ofh- 
cials should recognize a responsibility to 
their and if 
a responsibility is taken seriously, 


great 
“There are many 


(county 


le reduce levy 


departments says the 
League, “that can 
or eliminated 
levy 
hurting any one 
vears the County 
lutionized the 

the road funds 


taxpayer ts 


reduce 
Fe h 


operating expense, 
can be no question but what the 


taxpayer will benefit materially.” 


In Explanation of St. Louis’ 
Deficit 
kK X\CEPTION was taken by the Comp 
* troller’s Office of St. 
tatement. entitled St. Louis Reported 
(wo Million Dollars in the Red.” which 
ippeared in this department (page 151) 
in the May issue \ letter from A. C. 
Mevers, Engineer to the Comptroller. 
says in part: 

The deficit in the Municipal Revenue 
kKund at the last fiscal 
\pril 13, 1931, as shown by the Comp 
troller’s books, was $96,842.44. not 
$2,000,000 as the article referred to 
stated might be the amount; and that, 
too, notwithstanding the fact that $450, 
000 was appropriated for relief of the 
unemployed during the winter months, 
$300,000 of which was disbursed through 
a Citizens’ Committee on Relief and Em- 


‘ lose ot year, 


ployment, under supervision of the 
Comptroller.” 
Since our statement was based upon 


a bulletin published by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of St. Louis, a copy 
of Mr. Meyers’ letter was sent to Carter 
W. Atkins, Director of the Bureau, for 
his comment. Mr. Atkins asserts that “all 
the figures on the deficit in the city’s 
Municipal Revenue Fund came from the 


THE 


Louis to the 
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Comptroller's office,” and makes the fol- 
iowing statements in explanation: 

“When we asked in February for an 
estimate of the deficit. it was given to 
us as ‘about $1,500,000." As stated in our 
bulletin of February 28, a check-up of 
appropriations showed that they exceeded 
$1,930,851. It 
therefore seemed reasonable to state, ‘It 
is estimated that the deficit in the Mu- 
nicipal Revenue Fund ... will be at least 
$1.500.000. and it mav reach $2.000.000.’ 

‘A second estimate of the deficit 
given out by the Comptroller at the open- 
1931-32 budget hearings on 
March 20, when he was quoted by the 
newspapers as saying that the budget 
deficit would be $800,000. 

‘A third estimate of the deficit of 
$286,650 given out by the Comp- 
troller’s office on April 21, with the state- 
ment that while this would be changed 


estimated revenues by 


was 


ing of the 


was 


by the final figures. the change would 
not be more than $10,000 either way. 
That estimate was used in our bulletin 
of May 11 in which we stated, ‘The deficit 


fortunately much smaller than earlier 
estimates made by officials in charge of 
the budget which the Bureau used in its 
published statements.’ 
‘A fourth figure of 
given in the letter which 
ceived from the Comptroller's office. 
“In circumstances, the 
Bureau declines at this time to add to 
the confusion by giving another estimate 
of the deficit before it has had an oppor- 
tunity to see the annual report of the 
Comptroller, which we understand will 
available for several weeks.” 


$96.842.44 
you 


is now 
have re- 


view ot the 


not be 


Chicago’s Financial Plight 
Grows Worse 
()> June 3, Mayor Cermak of Chicago 


asked the Illinois Legislature to pass 
several bills aimed to help the city out 
of its financial crisis, but the Legislature 
postponed definite action. Perhaps the 
most important of these bills was one that 
would abolish the elective boards of Cook 
County assessors and reviewers and sub 
stitute an appointive board of three 
members. The Chicago bankers say that 
unless this bill passes the Legislature, 
they will buy no more tax anticipation 
warrants, 

Mayor Cermak told the members of 
the Legislature that unless some relief 
was forthcoming, he could not predict 
what would happen. “We owe,” he said, 
“$6,000,000 in unpaid salaries of school 


teachers, firemen, and policemen. We 
are paying no bills, for we have no 
money. There is $150,000 in the city 
treasury. The banks will buy no more 


tax warrants, and if we don’t get revenue, 
almost 50.000 people will be cut off the 
payrolls.” 

Unpaid payrolls of the city on June 2 
were estimated at $2,700,000, and the 
School Board’s payrolls approximated 
$4,500,000. To meet its payrolls the 
Chicage Edison Company agreed to loan 
the city $2,000,000, in advance on tax 
moneys due late in June. 

Tax anticipation warrants outstanding 
amount to nearly $300,000,000. The 
local banks are loaded up with them. 








When the tax bills for 1929 were sent « \y 
only a few weeks ago, a large num\ey 
of property owners refused to pay tl 

It is reported that court action by s 
3.000 property owners has been stared 
to prevent the collection of 1929 

on 10,000 parcels of real estate, valued 
at about $400,000.000. 

Cook is reported to hav 
faulted. on June 1. in the payment of 
$1.868.400 of bonds and interest. Vor 
than $20,000,000 in bonds of the local 
governments in that county are due }y. 
fore the end of the vear. Of this total 
more than $8.000,000 of bonds are due 


County 


July l. None of the local governments 
which issued these bonds has the ful! 
amount of cash at present to meet its 
bond and interest payment for the r 


mainder of 1931. Some of the bonds 
falling due are payable out of the 1929 
taxes, of which less than 58 per cent has 
been collected. The taxes of 1930 must 
be relied upon to pay others, and these 
taxes have not been assessed. The valua 
tion of property on which to make the 
1930 assessment has not been completed. 


Portland Has Difficulty in 
Balancing Budget 
City MANAGER JAMES E. BAR 

“ LOW presented the budget of Port 
land, Me., to the City Council on April 
27. It totaled $4,520,918. After consid 
erable discussion as to methods of finan 
ing the budget, the Council passed the 
annual appropriation bill on May 18, to 
taling $4.470.918. This is approximately 
equal to the aggregate appropriation of 
the previous year. 

There is an estimated decrease in the 
city’s tax roll of some $500,000, making 
the total valuation for 1931 something 
like $114.250,000. This means a tax rate 
equally as high as that of last year, o1 
$33.60 per thousand. Even so, 
permanent improvements are being met 
by bends. City Clerk A. Edwin Smith 
informs us that the Council has author 
ized the sale of $180,000 of improveme nt 
bonds during 1931. The receipts from 
these bonds are to pay for the pur 
chase of land, construction of 
schools, and highways. 


certain 


sewews, 


Budget of Toronto Said to Be 
Approaching Danger Mark 
THE Bureau of Municipal Research of 

Toronto, Ont., indicates in a recent 
leaflet that the budget for 1931 of that 
city is approaching the danger mark. 
The budget total is in the neighborhood 
of $37,000,000. This represents expendi- 
tures on general current account, per 
person, of $59.50, or per family of five, 
of $297.50, which are considerably above 
the corresponding figures for last year. 
If the ratepayers’ share of local improve- 
ments were included, the total amount 
of the budget would be about $40,000, 
000. 

The Bureau says that the outstanding 
increases over the budget of the previous 
year are in general government, educa- 
tion, and charities and correction, and 
that the increase in total estimated cur- 
rent expenditure is almost 64 per cent. 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


E typical investor is as cautious to 
y as he was reckless in the boom 

d which culminated in the 
9299. This is clearly evidenced by 
markable spread short 
ind long-term money rates and the 
ily remarkable spread between the 
of ultra-conservative securities and 
illed second-grade issues. Within a 
davs. we find the city of Boston 
short-term loan at an _ in- 
st rate of 1.09 per cent, and the 

te of Louisiana paying 41% per cent 

a highway bond issue backed by the 
faith, credit and the 
Commonwealth, with the gas tax specifi 


crash 


betwee n 


resources of 
ily pledged as the primary source of 
to cover the service of the loan. 

[he market for state and municipal 
d far tnis year has been advanc- 
r almost steadily, with, as pointed out, 

e best-grade issues appreciating to a 
ich greater extent than the rest of the 
\s a whole, however, this class of 
securities has recently reached the high- 
est price level seen since the early 1900's. 


enue 


\) ad this has been achieved over a period 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor. The Bond Buyer 


of months during whic h 
been negotiated 
the fact that 
preterence of 


has 
more remarkable is 
at the very time when the 


of new borrowing 


k ven 


investors for municipal bonds has been 


so marked, there have come to attention 
many cases of municipal insolvency and 
default resulting usually from either 
tax loss of 
through bank failures. 
The recent U.S 
through the 
veal 


poor 


collections o1 funds 


public 
Government financing 
medium of twelve- to fifteen 
exerted an unfavorable in 
the market, but 
this appears to have been of a temporary 


bonds 


fluence on municipal 


Amount 
$277.000 Durh 
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1B O00 { 
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>. it Pa 


a record volume 


ire. Following clos 


flotation. however 


volume of 


Treasury 


able new state 


municipal issues came the market 
and this has tended to keep prices fro 
making any further ady from th 
June 1 level. The second half of 
vear will probably prove to be a pe 
less voluminous 


and local 


anet 


borrow 


ntal 


of substantially 
ing by states 
nits, 
Phe 
s ot 
. the 
prices: 


overnme 


list 
and municipal issues indi 


level of 


following representative 
state 
current municipal bond 
Rate ( M 


TREND OF MUNICIPAL BOND PRICES, 1895-1931 
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Bond Buyer 
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1927 
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Massachusetts Billboard Regulations Upheld in Master’s Report 


\ REPORT which it is believed will re- 
sult in the sustaining by the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts of the now 
famous billboard regulations of the Di- 
sion of Highways of that 
ealth, was filed on June 2 by Frank H. 
‘wart, Esq., as Master. The regula- 
tions in dispute had been promulgated in 
1924 in accordance with a legislative act 
1920 under authority of the Massachu- 
(ts Constitutional Amendment of 1918, 
ich granted the power to regulate and 
strict advertising in public places and 
private property within public view. 
rhe report finds on evidence taken 
ra period of three years that the regu- 
ons* are reasonable in themselves, 
are framed for the purpose of pro- 


Common- 


st 


tecting the health. safety and welfare of 
the people: that they do, in fact promote 
that health. safety and welfare: and that 
a readjustment of non-conforming signs 
can reasonably be made to comply with 
the newe1 Billboards and 
signs located at curves and intersections 
tend to divert the attention of the driver 
and thus 
through 


regulations. 


menace to satety 
distraction of the re 
port asserts, and the fact is recognized 
also that billboards depreciate preperty 
values in home neighborhoods. Point- 
ing out that the Division of High- 
ways made the factor of “scenic beauty” 
an element in determining when a permit 
should be refused. the Master found that 
“beauty in the sense intended and em- 


bec ome a 
Vision, 


ployed in the framing and administration 
of the 
a real and substantial economic 
the 


rules and regulations has. in fact 


value 


Commonwealth and to its citizens.” 


exceed a leng 
or a length 
nd billbe 

OO feet back 
will be granted along highway 
of the Division, having r: 


ards 
from the 
) permits 
in th eopinion 
health 


beauty 


safety, danger of fire and 


bilboards 
mful to the 


unuUsu 


ns would be parti 


ind sig 


har 
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The New North Broad 

Street Signal System, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Con TRACTS have been awarded and 


a work is now proceeding on the manu- 
facture of equipment and installation of 
a new trathe control system on North 
Broad Street in Philadelphia, Pa.. from 
Filbert Street to Roosevelt Boulevard. a 
distance of about 5 miles. 


The roadway in general has a width of 
69 feet, allowing traffic to move in three 
narrow lanes in each direction, with one 
lane for parking. Street lights are lo- 
cated on small islands along the center 
of Broad Street at 
street 


each intersecting 

The design of the flexible progressive 
trafhic control system was based on con- 
siderable study. Some of the main fea- 
tures of interest follow: 

] \ master controller located in City 
Hall, designed for an eventual system of 
300 intersections, in ten sections. 


2. Control apparatus at each intersec 


tion, which may be set to permit pro- 
£ressive movement in 
Broad Street 

3. The total time evcle may be varied 
at the master controller for the entire 
system 

1. The percentage of total time at 
each intersection. allotted to the different 
signal indications at that intersection. 
may be varied between wide limits to suit 
local re quirements 

» It is possible to control 
manually at certain intersections. 

6. Any which falls out of 
“step” for any reason will be automatic- 
ally put back “in step” within two cycles. 

7. The existence of trouble at one or 
more local controllers will be indicated 
at the master control point by the flash 
ing of a light signal on the master con- 
trol panel. 


0 
o 


both direc tlons on 


signals 


controller 


It will be possible, from the master 
control point, to discontinue the opera 
tion of any or all sections of the system 
for any desired length of time. 

9. It will be possible. from the master 
control, to initiate or discontinue the op- 
eration of illuminated traffic signs per- 
taining to regulations in effect during 
certain periods of the day, without in- 
terfering with the operation of the signal 
system. 

10. It will be possible. from the master 
control point, to operate flashing amber 
on Broad Street. and flashing red on the 
side streets for the entire system or any 
section of it. This provision is in- 
tended to take care of the morning hours 
from 1:00 A.M. to 6:00 A.M. 

Operating changes from the central 
control can be made manually or auto- 
matically by means of a master control 
clock which permits the setting-up of 
the complete program for one week’s 
time. It is planned to adjust the system 





to favor the inbound traffic in the morn- 
ing. and the outbound flow of trafhe in 
the evening. 

In general, there will be four signal 
posts at each intersection. These posts 
will be surmounted with two-face signals 
at right angles, thus giving every pedes- 
trian an indication directly in front of 
him as he starts to cross in any direction. 


Pedestrian Clearance Cycle 


The pedestrian clearance cycle, al- 
ready tried and proved in Pittsburgh, 
will be used in this system—and, indeed, 
will gradually become the standard sys- 
tem throughout Philadelphia. 

The method to be employed is to bring 
on the amber light with the green “Go” 
light. The showing of this combination 
is a warning to the pedestrian that there 
is no longer time for him to cross the 
roadway. The green-amber interval, plus 
the short vehicle-clearance amber inter- 
val which follows, is of such a length as 
to permit a pedestrian to walk across the 
roadway 


Opportunity to Test Relative Merits of 
Simultaneous and Flexible 
Progressive Systems 


If desired, the great flexibility of this 
system will permit the carrying-out of a 
most interesting practical research test. 
While nearly all traffic engineers strong- 
ly favor the flexible progressive system. 
no practical 
which. 


demonstration is known 
carried out as a strictly im- 
partial research, has demonstrated the 
relative merits of this system and of the 
simultaneous system, although numerous 
simultaneous systems have been sup- 
planted by flexible progressive systems, 
generally with improved results. 

While it has not been definitely de- 
cided, consideration is being given to 
the making of such a research compari- 
son test. 

\ppropriate 
such 


comparative records of 
factors as speeds, delays, cross- 
trafhe conditions, pedestrian observance. 
accidents. and publie reaction would be 
obtained. 

\ portion of the work of installation 
has been completed. and much of the 
equipment has already been delivered. 
It is hoped to put the system in operation 
late this summer. 


Through Streets in Pittsburgh 
CCORDING to the figures exhibited 
by Lewis W. McIntyre. Traffic Engi- 
neer for Pittsburgh. accidents have been 
effectively reduced on six “Through 
Stop” streets. The records were divided 
into three periods of eight months each. 
the first before installation (1928), the 
second (1929) during the educational 
period when great publicity was given 
and a few signs were actually being 
erected, and the third period (1930) 


following the establishment of “Through 
Stop” streets. 

Motor-vehicle accidents decreased 
sieadily during the three periods, being 
147, 129 and 103 respectively. The last 
period showed an accident decrease of 
30 per cent between the first and third 
periods, and a decrease of 20 per cent 
between the second and third periods 
On parallel thoroughfares, the figures 
represent a decrease of 33 per cent from 
24 accidents in 1928, and 24 in 1929 to 
16 in 1930. On individual streets the 
number of accidents during 1930 
dropped as much as 64 per cent below 
the 1928 experience, and as much as 21 
per cent below the record for 1929. 

Pedestrian accidents increased from 10 
in 1928 to 27 in 1929, and dropped to 13 
in 1930. On four of the through streets, 
two showed an increase and two a de- 
crease. However, on each of the fou 
streets the number of accidents did not 
exceed two in any year, so that the in- 
crease or decrease was numerically 
slight. On the other two streets there 
was an increase during 1929 over 1928, 
and in each case a decrease in 1930. In 
one instance, the 1929 increase was 
caused principally by a large number of 
pedestrian accidents between intersec 
tions. 

The active cooperation of the Police 
Bureau in enforcing the regulation has 
without doubt been principally respon 
sible for the accident reduction. It is 
indicated that there should be a furthe: 
reduction in accidents with the continua- 
tion of the enforcement program, as It 
has been found that obedience to the 
regulation is increasing. 

In extending the through street prin 
ciple. Pittsburgh is really erecting “Stop 
and Go” signals rather than signs guard- 
ing its “Through Traffic” streets. The 
signals have a flashing red light which i! 
luminates the word “Stop.” Vehicles 
are required to stop at the light and ar 
permitted to go when safe. This type © 
sign is somewhat of a “Stop and Go” sig- 
nal which eliminates the wait for a green 
light. so often necessary with the fixed 
cycle timer. Traffic is therefore expe 
dited. For the same expenditure, more 
intersections may be protected than with 
the ordinary “Stop and Go” light. 


+ 


European Conference on 


Road Traffic 


NDER the auspices of the League of 

Nations. certain members of | the 
League held a conference at Geneva for 
the purpose of arriving at a standard 
system of road signs March 15 to 30, 
this year. As a result of this confer- 
ence. eleven members of the League 
signed the Convention Concerning the 
Unification of Road Signals. Among tiie 
signatories were Belgium, Germany. 
France, Italy and Switzerland, the coun 
tries which represent the largest amount 
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etor trafic in Continental Europe. 
England is not a signatory, the 
could really be called the 
tinental European Conterence on 
d Traffic. although other 
| also non-members may sign the Con 
tion before September 30, 1931. 


geographical 


erence 


members 


consideration of the 
language difficulties and discrepan 
of Continental Europe, the Confer 
has entirely avoided the use of 
and in their place has 
d svmbols. While to the 
motorist. this 
language, particularly 


ras on signs 


i 


average 


\ 


lerican may appear a 


imbersome new 

the adopted combination of symbols 
nd colors, from the European point of 
iew a system like our standard 
of road signs and markers would have 
They have substituted 
necessary multiplicity of 
according to the language of the 
country in which the would be 
erected—an international 
symbols. Such a system will to a great 
extent avoid the 
variations from which our system is suf 


code 


wen impossible. 
lor a inscrip 
tions 
signs 
language of 


enormous number of 


iering. 


Triangular Signs 
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rhe triangle has been adopted as gen- 
eral danger sign (1-5). Wherever the 
hazard is not given by symbol, a vertical 
car is shown (6). Provision has been 
made to apply this sign to climatic and 
atmospheric conditions (snow, ice, wind ) 
by allowing an outline of the triangle 
instead of the full sign (7). An in- 
verted triangle (8) is used as right-of- 
way sign, the equivalent of our “Stop” 
sign used on through streets (8). 


Cireular Signs 


Circular signs are used to signify defi- 
nite instructions—entirely or partly re- 
strictive. They are used for restriction 

ill trafic (1, 2) or restriction of cer- 

in vehicles, depending upon type or 
eight (3, 4, 5, 6, 7). They are also 

ed as speed limit signs (8) or “No 
Parking” signs (10). The “No Waiting” 
(9) is evidently for the purpose of 
minating even temporary stoppage of 

[he “One Way” sign (11) 
istoms House” sign (12) 


and the 
the latter 
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No Red s ndcated bove bv dots and 


ympulsory.) 


very important for European conditions, 
are also circular signs 


Rectangular Signs 


The rectangular sign is used for 
“Parking” (permitted) (1), and as gen- 


») 


eral “Caution” sign (2). 


\ triangle-danger-symbol appear in the 
Caution sign. 

With an eye upon accidents, a special 
sign showing a red cross or red crescent 


(the equivalent of the red cross in Mo 
hammedan countries) has been adopted. 


x Zoe 
3 > 


Directional signs are oblong or pointed 
strips with the name and distance there 
upon. 


GENEVE 





Colors 


It is rather interesting that no attempt 


has been made to standardize the size of 


the various signs or the symbols ther: 
upon, The color 4 he me of tour colors 
(white. black. red. blue) of which on 
some signs three are used, is not very 


practical. The combination and a pos 
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sible variation of shades of red and blue 


are not an asset to this system. since dav 
ind night visibility is of such importance. 
It is rather unfortunate that there is no 


iffinitvy whatsoever between the | iropean 
and the \merican system No doubt, 
more and more American motorists will 


versa, and in 


derst 


stem may cause cor 


both 
inding of 


derable 


visit Europe, and vier 
lack of ready u 


the sign sy 


cases the 


hardship 


fnnual Meeting Plans 
Pp! ANS for the Annual Meeting of the 


Institute of Traffic Engineers to be 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
October 15, 1931, are pro 
tactorily 


ressing satis 


Board of Di 


tentatively de 


according to the 
rection The program 


cided upon consists of tour sessions 


Vf gS 
Report 
Pre 
Bu 
ffter S 
Ir ult ture at 
w thie the utstanding feature the 
trathe equipment {f eight sign inw 
lacturers w be presented 
{ ual D r 
The speaker for th meetis . - in 


innounced later 


Members Elected to Institute 
THE Board of Direction of the Insti- 

tute met in New York, June 1, and 
approved membership applications of the 
following: 


WV 


Henry M Brinckerhoff. Consultin ] r, 
142 Maiden Lane New York 


E. B. Lefferts, Manager, Safety Dey it, 
Automobile (lub Southern Califor Los 
Angeles, Calif 

] I Peabody Senior Highwa } t. 
United States Bureau of Pub K Washing 
ton. D. ¢ 

Be R ir Ira Contr S| ( a} 
Elects Company, Schenecta N 

{ssociate Men 

Benoit Laberge Traf Engineer, O Di 
ctor of Public Works, Montr Ou 

Phe re T. MeCrosky, Plannir Dir City 
P n Comn n, Yonk mee 

Gra Reid, Traffic Engin Pu S et 
( r ted Transport, Ne N. J 


In addition, an invitation was extended 
to George W. Elliott, General Seere tary, 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. to 


Affiliate Member. 
Institute 


become an 


The 


numbers 59 


now rnem- 
bers in the following classes: 
Mer t ( 
fi NI ber ) 
Associat Member 4 
Since the meeting of the Board ippli 
ations tor membership have bee! re 


ceived trom 
Clarence B B shop Assistant High 
Transport Ks 


of Public Roads 
J. Robe rt Guthrie. City 


ginee! I ~ Bure iu 


Washington, D. ¢ 


way 


Planning Com 


mission, Columbus, Ohio 
K W Mackall, Crouse-Hinds Co., 
“Vracuse N j 














Water Rates and Regulations 


Hydrant Rentals and Sprinkler Charges 


Regulations Covering Taps and the Installation of Service 


J é ne) 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Phe Greenwich Water Co., a subsidiary 
the Community Water Service Cor 
noration, serves Greenwich, Sound Beac h 
Riverside, Cos Cob, East Port Chestet 
ind Glenville The system is 100 per 
ent metered and the following rates 
i 
$3.60 

1% 

ix iO) 

200 16 

00.000 B tr 
For fire hydrants, both municipal and 
private, the company charges $50 each 


per vear Fire hydrants are installed 
ind maintained by the company, except 
cases of installations on _ private 


estates. in which case the service must 
lhe metered and the complete cost of in 
tallation borne Main 


tenance in all cases is by the company. 


by the consumer. 


$4) 00 mo pM winkler 


vi Oo I * per sprink 


hie complet cost of installation of 
prinkler system must be borne by the 
msumer. 

\ll street connections or service taps 


are installed by the company from main 
property line. The consumer 
furnishes the trench and makes a 
tribution toward the materials 
and installation. Maintenance or re 
placement of regulation service taps or 
street connections from the main to the 
curb is done by the company. 


to ¢ urb or 
con 


cost ot 


Hartford, Conn.—164,072 
The Water Bureau, Metropolitan Dis 
trict Commission, Hartford, Conn., makes 


the following charges for water: 


+000 p 12% 
OOO 7 


Per Year 
$6.00 
7.50 
10.50 
18.00 
30.00 
60.00 
90 .00 

180.00 


These charges include that for water 
used at the established rate up to the 
amount of the minimum charge. 


Part Ill 


Water-Meter Rates 


Water bills are rendered and become 
due semi-annually, except in the case of 
meters 2 inches and larger. for which 

bills are rendered monthly. Five 
per cent will be added to all water bills 
remaining unpaid 20 days after due. and 
an additional 1 per cent will be added 
on the first day of each month thereaftet 
until paid. 


water 


Hydrants are installed on order of the 
Fire Department. There is a flat instal 
lation charge of $175.00 per hydrant and 
an annual maintenance charge of $5.00 
per hydrant. The maintenance charge on 
private hydrants is either $7.50 or $10.00 
per year, depending on the location of 
the hydrant. 

Service pipes are installed by the De- 
partment from the main to the street line 
only. New service pipes and the re- 
newal of old service pipes require the 


same procedure’ and take the same 
charges, which are as follows: 

In Improved In Other 
Siz I Pavement Locations 
l ‘ $75.00 $45.00 
l 40 00 610 00 
) 105.00 75.00 
1 2s0 00 250 00 
m0 OO oO OO 


No service pipe may be connected with 
the city distribution system unless it is 
of genuine wrought iron, galvanized or 
other approved pipe, not less than 1 inch 


and not more than 2 inches in diameter. 


Pipes langer than 2-inch shall be of 
Class “C” cast iron pipe, American Water 
Works Association standard, unless 


otherwise approved by the Water Bureau. 
All pipes must be laid to a depth to have 
at least 44% feet cover and, so far as 
practical, must be laid in a straight line 
from the curb cock to the inside of the 
building wall. The property owner must 
equip all service pipes with a suitable 
valve or stop and waste cock just inside 
the building wall. 

The installation charges for fire ser- 
vices are the same as for domestic ser- 
They are unmetered and there is 
no other charge with them, 
but they may be used only in case of fire. 


vices. 
connected 


Plainville, Conn.—6.301 


The Plainville Water Company charges 
the following rates: 


Per 100 Total 
Cubic Feet per Quarter Cubic Feet Bill 
First 10,000. . _ 3X $32.00 
Next 10,000 27 59.00 
10,000 20 79.00 
Over 30,000 : 1x 


The minimum charge of $4.00 per 
quarter provides an allowance of 1,250 








cubic feet. The annual 


meter rent 
charge on all meters larger than >,-in, 
is billed at 10 per cent of the cost of 


meter. There is no rental chare: 
°g-inch meters. 
Hydrant rentals, both public and 
vate, are $35.00 per year. Sprinklers ; 
billed at 10 cents per connection yx ' 
year. é 
[he customer lays and owns th 
vice pipe, which must be of galvanized 
iron. The tapping charge. including | 
gooseneck, is $6.00. 
South Manchester, Conn. 
The South Manchester Water Co 
the following scale of water charges: 
Per : 
Cubic Feet per Quarter 
i eee Z 
Next 40,000 $ 
Over 50,000 4 
[hese rates are subject to minimum 
charges for each service connection a 
a %,-inch meter in domestic and co 
mercial consumption of $2.50 per y t 
. e on - a 
for the first service and $1.25 per ye : 
for each additional family. store. : 
a ; , : 
fice or similar service. Services requ a 


ing larger connections and meters 
charged at proportionately higher rate: 
Public fire service is billed at 1] 
per inch-foot of pipe yearly. and pu! 
hydrants at $10.00 per year each. 


The private fire protection serv 2 
rates, including all water used for { 4 
purposes, are as follows: 

P 4 

Each hydrant 3.) Ut 3 
Each ‘4 "” standpipe iL 4 
14%" Po 2.0 ; 
119" ‘ 

2 , & 

2’’ automatic sprinkler % 

5 


These rates ,are applicable only 
such connections as are made entire}; 
the expense of the property owner 
cluding also the cost of tapping 
main. 













The service connection from the st! 
main to the street curb will be furnis!i 
and maintained by and at the expen Ld 
the water company. One suitable mete! 


will be furnished, set and maintained |! * 
and at the expense of the compan) 
each separate service connection. Ng 


Stamford, Conn.—46.346 


The Stamford Water Co. charges 
metered water according to the foll 
schedule: 








| On 
M MM ! 
“in > tH) 
eI mo 10 
*s ‘ x0 
‘ ° 00 
i 00 
$4 
Q 7 OO 
. 8 0.00 
> >.00 
‘ 0 UO 
w) nD 
4) (hm) 
S0 00 
Che following charges are made tor 


d 


used only fo 


lving sprinkler systems. connectior 


standpipes or other devices connecte 


mains by a direct line 


rposes: 
pur} ° 


5.00 
oun 
0 tn) 
10.00 
0.00 
7.00 


OO 00 


For each public fire hydrant, the city 

harged at the rate of $20.00 per y 
I vd ints are owned, installed and main 

ned by the city. 

[he 


iintain 


ar. 


consumer is required to install. 
lines and 
fittings 


and for 
all and 
to be purchased from the company. The 


pay service 


httings necessary 


stops 
ompany will furnish and set meters and 
of charge. the meter 
nd connections to the property 
of the 


All sprinkler or 


onnections tree 
remain 
company. 


private service lines 


must be metered, the meter to be fur- 
nished. set and maintained by the con- 
sumer. 


Meter bills are rendered quarterly. If 
not paid within ten days after they be 


come due, the water may be shut off 
fter due notice. 
Lakeland. Fla.—18.554 
The minimum charge for water made 


the Light and Water Department of 
Lakeland, Fla., is $1.00 per month, the 
water rates being as follows: 


\f 
},000 $1.00 ium 
I 1,000 
( llons 
100 t 75,000 : 18 
000 to 100,000 Li 
100,000 12 


Sprinkler systems are installed at ac- 
| cost and no charge is made for ser- 
The fire hydrant rental is $45.00 


year. 


ce 


per 


$10.00 


2 ga AI nem 


00 


\o charge is made for °4- and 1-inch 
ters, while for 144- and 2-inch meters, 
sumers are billed at cost less $22.00. 






PHI 


AMERICAN CITY 


Orlando, Fla. 27,330 Macon, Ga. 7) 
The water schedule of the Orlando 
Utilities Commission, is as follows I 
. Wn 
, 600K 
" 3008 
0 20) OOK 
00 
$0,000 600,000 000,00 
0.000 000 OOK +. 000.000 
00.000 0 1000'000 t 100000 
G00'000 a 
The minimum charge of $1.00 per A charge of $3 is made f{ } 
month is the same regardless of the size a meter from one location to another 
of meter installed. The Commission and for setting a meter for building 1 
owns and installs all meters, which are poses. \ minimum of 60 cents pr 
set in the parkway or sidewalk month is charged within the city limit 
A charge of $25.00 per year is made to and $1 per month outside the city 
the city for each hydrant, regardless of Phe following prices are chal 
the size of the main. The same charge Meters: 
is made for private fire service or sprin 
kler systems, regardless of the numbet $ 0 s . 
of sprinkler heads. The cost of laying ites ; $18 
the fire service from the main to the out So OK + , $7. 
side of the building is paid for by the . Apres 
owner. No meters are put on such lines 
Services will be completed to the curb Prices for meters larger than 1 in 
when the application is accompanied by will be furnished by the Board of Water 
the following tapping fees: Commissioners on request 
The city has entirely eliminated f 
service charges, with the exceptior 
private fire hydrants, on which the ar 
eo On nual charge has been reduced from $30 
13. to $15. For fire service connections. the 
1 800 city charges the actual cost of material 
t 00 


On all services over inches an esti 
mate will be made covering the cost of 
the service. this cost to be based upon 
the actual time and material necessary 
to make the tap. These tapping fees 
cover the service line from the main to 
the meter and the installation of the 
meter and meter box. 

La Grange, Ga. 20.131 
R 
I r OOK 
per Mont allons 
First 20.000 {Ok 
Next 80.000 20 
1004 0 15 
Over 200.600 10 
mum ecnaree <1 00 

[he charge for private fire service 

made by the city includes a rate of 6 


cents per sprinkler head per year and 
$35 per year for each hydrant. When a 
fire meter is installed, the owner pays the 
entire cost of the meter, housing, labor 


and all materials required in making 
the connection, and the consumer is 
charged on a basis of water consumed 


under the regular schedule of meter rates 
with a minimum charge of $50 per year. 


ize of Laps ur 
5’ 4’ and 1 $25 Of 
144" and 1 0 00 
, 75 Of 


All taps larger than 2 inches are made 
the expense of the owner. 


a 


and labor, plus 15 per cent overhead 


i ri r 
5 tap and *,” curb cock < 
Ll’ tap and 1” curb cock 
1'4”° tap and 
l tap and 


Thomasville, Ga. 11.7358 


All water service in city is ‘ 
tered, The ¢ Water and Light Ds 


partment makes a charge of 20 cents pel 


this 


ity 


1.000 gallons for the first 40.000 gallons 
of water used, and 12 cents per 1,000 
gallons for all additional \ discount 
of 10 per cent Is allowed for cash. the 
minimum charge being $1.11 per mont! 

No revenue is derived from hydrant 
rentals. \ nominal figure of $40 pe 
year is named in the report of the De 
partment, but this is not considered in 
its earnings account Chere ire} 
sprinkler charges 

The city makes all taps. installs tl 
meter at the curb and runs the service 
pipe to the property lines for the fol 
lowing charges: 

ize of Se 

‘ OK 

On services over | inch the pi 
estimated by the Superintendent 


Correction 


T has been called to our attentior 

the population of Corona, Calit.. wa 
given June 
1920 figure. Che 
7,018, a 70 per cent increase over 
1920: 


issue as 1.129. tl 
1930 population | 


that o 


n our 


7 ntinue e A 








ral Buildings 





! l LYS1L-19S2 

{ Pu ( j , 170 
ko { \ } 93 $5.04 

yi? ; lis 

I four tion of thi yearbook 

tev struction, equipment 
ation in iintenar { educational build 

and i © avaiial It contains 
article 1 aw rt ibjects, and valu 
ibl reteren ite ' I uding up-to-date il 
tories t ‘ ind) suniversity presidents 
tat boar { ucation iperintendents it 
chools in all place { 5.000 and over, and ar 
hitects and ind irchitects in the schoo 

! Edwin ¢ oom Superinten lent it 
Schools in Philadelphia, and President of the 
Department of Superintendence ol the National 
Education Association, states in the Foreword 
that no other publication comprises between 
two covers such an abundance of useful material 
yn the subject of school buildings and equip 
ment.” 

Education today he writes must be all 
inclusive, and must be planned that it serves 
the needs of all types in the community Be 
cause so many types ot education are offered to 


needs of the population 


day to meet the varied 
executives and board 


it is difficult for 


members to keep informed of what other com 


school 


munities are doing The American School and 
University therefore has assembled information 
about recently constructed buildings for ele 


mentary schools, high schools, commercial schools, 
vocational schools, consolidated schools, country 
lay schools, boarding schools, junior colleges, 
colleges and universities Attention is given to 
the financing, planning, construction, furnishing, 
lighting, heating, ventilating and modernizing of 
educational buildings and the planning and light- 
Radio, talking pictures, 


ing of school grounds 
laundries are also 


playgrounds, cafeterias ind 


taken up 


Government Costs 
Cost of Government in the United States, 1928- 
1929 —National Industrial Conference Board, Ine 


Vew York. 1931. 174 pp. $3.00 


This is the eighth annual volume of studies in 
regard to the cost of government, national, state 
ind local, by the research staff of the Board, sup 
plemented by the experience and opinion of the 
business men making up the Board membership 
Expenditures, indebtedness, and tax revenue and 
its sources are separately treated, and there is a 


special chapter on highway finance The ap 
pendix includes a  gasoline-tax table showing 
rates and use of proceeds 


Road Builders 

The Summary Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, held in St. Louis, Mo., Janu- 
ary 10-17, 1931, are published in a 541-page 
leather-bound volume. Containing a subject in- 
dex but unfortunately lacking a table of con 
tents or list of section heads, the Prox eedings 
include illustrated papers and reports on sub 
jects relating to county legislation, finance and 
administration; city administration, organization 
and finance; highway finance and administration; 


highway location; grade crossings and highway 
intersections construction and maintenance 


methods for low-cost roads and bridges; subgrades 
and pavement bases; equipment; central and truck 
iirport drainage and surtacing; 
motor freight, ete (Apply to the Asso 
ciation, National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 


mixed concrete; 
So U0 


Annual Report 
of Lynchburg, 
well-presented 


The Annual Report of the city 
Va., a city 
itemized summary of the work of the city de- 
partments for the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1930. It is illustrated with photographs, 
charts and diagrams. 127 quarto pp. (Apply 
to R. W B Hart, City Manager, Lynchburg, 
Va.) 


manager city, 18 a 





MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


= "toa ec ee eee seer eee 











Zoning 
Zoning the United States——Vol. 155, Part Il 
7 {nnals of t f{merican Academy of Poli 
tical and Social Science Edited by B L. Pollard 
May, 1931. 230 pp. Clothbound. $1 from Tut 


AMERICAN CrTy 


Practically every phase of zoning is covered in 


he 26 articles comprising this volume, which is 
presented in four parts: “Historical and Legal 
Aspects,” “Procedure,” “Economics and Zoning,” 
nd “General.” Part IL is particularly compr: 
hensive. Its eight articles are: “Zoning Surveys 


id Procedure,” by Earl O. Mills; “Standardiza 
tion of Zoning,” by A. E. Williamson; “Zoning 


Design,” by Charles H. Diggs; “State Zon 

’ by C. B. Whitnall; “Business Zoning,”’ by 

Harland Bartholomew; “Open Spaces for Resi 
lential Buildings,” by Robert Whitten; Me 
hanies of Zoning Adjustments,” by ¢ . 3 
Williamson; and “Regulating Land Uses in the 
County by L. Deming Tilton Every part con 


tains discussions important alike to the profes 
sional and the lay citizen concerned with the 
problems of their own community's development 
rhe editorial advisory group for the volume was 
Gordon Whitnall, Donald Baker, 
s, A. E. Williamson, and C. J. S. 
Many other outstanding figures in 
represented among the 26 
iuthors There is a section of Selected Refer- 
ences on Zoning by Katherine McNamara, with 
1 large number of citations to American City 
material. The whole is the most comprehensive 
volume yet to appear on the subject 


composed of 
Charles Digg 
Williamson 


the movement are 


A Carbon Monoxide Fire 


A fire caused by an overheated furnace in the 
1irtight basement of a store built on a_ river 
bridge in Rochester, N. Y., made little property 
damage but resulted in 38 firemen being taken 
to hospitals, and some 40 others requiring treat- 
ment at the scene of the fire. The firemen suf- 
fered from carbon monoxide and a deficiency of 
oxygen, according to a report of D. A. Dailey, 
Commissioner of Public Safety, available in 4- 
page mimeographed form. The case is of special 
interest as indicating inadequate protection from 
ordinary gas masks under such conditions. (Ap- 
ply to Mine Safety Apparatus Co., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Health and Hospitals 

The American Public Health Association and 
the Kansas City Public Service Institute have 
collaborated in a report on Health and Hospitals 
in Kansas City which is announced as one of 
the most interesting and valuable local studies 
in which the A.P.H.A. has assisted. The report 
is based on a survey made by the Chamber of 
Commerce at a cost of over $15,000, and an ad- 
ministrative study of hospitals. 329 pp. $2. 
(Apply to Civic Dept., Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo.) 


Sewage Works Association 

The Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
New Jersey Sewage Works Asso- 
Trenton, N. J., March 20-21, 
1931, includes, besides committee reports and 
resolutions passed, papers describing various 
sewage disposal plants, the activated sludge pro 
cess, and other phases of sewage treatment and 

83 (Apply to John R. Downes, 


purification. 85 pp 
Secretary, Bound Brook, N. J.) 


ing of the 
ciation, held at 


Street Paving 

“Street Paving in Representative American 
Cities, 1925-1929" is the subject of Information 
Circular 6431 of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce’s Bureau of Mines. The report was pre- 
pared by Arthur H. Redfield, associate economic 
inalyst of the petroleum economics division, and 
is based on statistics compiled by the Bureau in 
connection with the asphalt chapter of Minera) 
Resources of the United States, covering street 
pavement laid in 201 representative cities dur- 
ing the five-year period. 30 mimeographed pp 
(Apply to the Bureau of Mines, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.) 





Local Government 


The Development of Local Governme Ry 
William A. Robeson George, Allen and | 
London. 1931. 362 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Robeson presents this work with t} t 
viction that there is a very great need the 
present time for a serious re-examination 
problems in the field of local government: that 
“the municipal system is being subject: 
serious and perhaps dangerous strain | 


son of the fact that burdens are being 


on the structure greater than those wi} t 
was designed to bear,” and that “an Ist 
ment between structure and function is urgently 
called for.” The large masses of new and <igni 
ficant data which he examines pertain chiefly 


to situations in Great Britain, but the facts and 
tendencies analyzed and the conclusions presented 


will prove valuable and suggestive mater for 
all seekers after sounder and more satisfa tory 
local administration—local administration w! ch 


represents a new high level of civic self-con 
sciousness. The municipal structure, the fun: 
tions of local authorities, municipal civil servic 
public health administration, and the esthetic 
activities of local councils are among the topics 
presented. 


Industrial and Commercial Survey 

“Suggestions for Outline of a City Survey 
(Industrial and Commercial),” by A. L. Bush 
Chief of the Special Inquiry Section of the Do. 
mestic Commerce Division of the U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, has just been published 
by the Department as Domestic Commerce Pub 
lication No. 45. The pamphlet was prepared 
for convenience in answering the requests of 
individuals interested in preparing an industrial 
or commercial sarvey. 16 pp. Se. (Apply to 
“a of Documents, Washington, 


Law Enforcement Officers 
The 1931-32 “Official Guide and Directory and 
Bulletin” compiled by the Sheriffs and Police 
Officers’ Association of America is now available 
It contains “a classified directory of all sheriffs 
in the United States; all chiefs of police in 
cities and villages of 3,000 and over; United 
States Marshals, special agents of Department 
of Justice, United States district attorneys, war 
dens and superintendents of state penal institu 
tions; and roster of the membership of the 
Association 308 pp. (Apply to the Associa 

tion, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill.) 





ic Pittsburgh 

This 32-page booklet is the 1930 edition of a 
series prepared annually by J. C. Slippy, for 
over ten years Chief Accountant in the office 
of the Mayor of Pittsburgh, Pa. It briefly de 
scribes the organization and administration of 
the city, analyzes its income, expenditures and 
indebtedness, and does similarly for the county 
of Allegheny. 50c. (Apply to the author.) 


Governmental Relationships 

In the summer of 1930 the University of Min 
nesota sponsored a Conference on Governm ntal 
Relationships, between state, county and, m 
nicipal units, this being the outgrowth of a con 
ference on community relationships held 
1929 summer session, and concerned chiefly » 
problems of the small city and town, The 
conference dealt chiefly with the fields of | 
forcement, public utilities, taxation and fia 
ind public health, and raised the questi is 
to these, of the proper division of powet 
tween the kinds of government, and of the 





1dministrative units or areas. Several guest n 
ers from outside the state participated I 
conference is reported, in part, in a cloth-bound 


volume of 138 pages, constituting No. 24 
XXXIV of the Bulletin of the University 
March 31, 1931. (Apply to Morris B. | 
Chief, Municipal Reference Bureau, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.) 
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Asphalt Paving 
and discussions 
the Ninth 
held in 





which 
Annual 
Memphis, 


sses, papers 
sessions of 


Paving Conference, 


lecember 1-5, 1930, are published in one 
The Asphalt Institute. Among the 


taken up at the Conference, which was 
the auspices of the Institute and 

n of Asphalt Paving Technologists, 
surfacing, low-cost roads, stage 
foundations, 
313 pp.. 


Second 


pavement 
illustrated 
Ave . New 


resurtacing, 


ind maintenance 
the Institute, 801 


Housing and Town Planning 


29 and 1930 Report of the Pennsylvania 





1 y al Town Planning Association is pub- 

} n a 25-page pamphlet Brief sections are 

state responsibility in housing, build 

es and ordinances, local authority over 

city planning commissions, regional 

ning, housing needs, etc. (Apply to 

{csociation, Room 803, Allman Bldg., 17th 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Municipal Year Book, Canada 
6th annual edition (1931) of the “Munici 
Year Book for Canada,” formerly the “Ca 
in Municipal Directory,” (1) an 
municipal of Canadian 


contains 


gazetteer elties 


wns and a directory of municipal off 
(2) reference data and statistics of prin 
municipal departments, such as Waste Dis 


nos Power Plant, Park, Sewage, Water Works, 
Roads, ete 


and (3) official buyers’ guide for 

WW palities and contractors 203 pp $5.00 

ther bound; $2.50 paper bound. (Apply to 

Wis Bragg Publishing Co.. Ltd., Montreal, 

1) ) 

City Plan, Oklahoma City 

ty plan for Oklahoma City, Okla., pre- 

by Hare & Hare, city planning con- 

und approved by the City Planning 

( ssion, is published in an illustrated report 

juarto pages. Sections are devoted to a 

ption of controlling conditions; recom- 

tions; procedure; and an appendix con- 

g subdivision rules, presented and pro 

posed zoning ordinances, et (Apply to Hare 

& H 712 Huntzinger Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 
Public Health Program 

{t the request of the Health Officer and the 

Board of Health of San Francisco, Calif., a repre- 

sentative of the Committee on Administrative 

Practice of the American Public Health Asso- 

ciation made an analysis of the public health 

ties in that city in 1929-1930, which has 


en published under the title of “An Appraisal 


the Public Health Program, San Francisco, 
California, for the fiscal year 1929-1930.” The 
study was conducted by Dr. Ira V. Hiscock of 


the Department of Public Health of the Yale 
School of Medicine, with the cooperation of local 


oficial and voluntary organizations. 155 pp. 
(Apply to the Board of Health, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 
Detroit Hospital 
Because of the charges of a local tabloid 





ne per attacking the operation of the Her- 
man Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, Mich., and the 
administration of the local Health Department 
under Dr. Vaughan, the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 


ernmental Research, at the request of the Com- 
ner of Health, made a study of the situ- 





ition. This has been published as Report No. 
122. “The Herman Kiefer Hospital of Detroit.” 
The report takes up the charges and makes 
recommendations “for the betterment of the 
present excellent service.” 56 mimeographed pp 
(Apply to the Bureau, Detroit, Mich.) 


Local Government 
Question of Municipal Organization” is 


u of an appraisal of the city manager 
ar ther types of municipal government from 
the standpoint of business organization, by the 
D n of Municipal and Industrial Research, 
M usetts Institute of Technology. “Any dis- 
< of American local government must 
re the challenge which the council-man- 
ag 1 now offers to all other types of munici 
re ‘nization. 8 pp. 0c. (Apply to the 


Cambridge, Mass.) 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY JULY, 


for 


Political Science 
Venu Politics Ry ¢ rles F Ver 
riam Second edition ersit ; ; 


Press 


Since the 


ispects of 





253 pp 





iam on the 





essavs fe 
relations of history, psycho 1 statistics 
to politics were published there has 
been a marked interpenetrati the social 
sciences and an increased atten to method 
and measurement Encouraged b these ten 


dencies, Professor Merriam, who as a_ political 


scientist has had a leading role in calling the 
attention of his fellow workers in that vinevward 
tu the ripening fruits of neighboring studies 
now offers a second edition of his essays 
Zoning Ordinance 
The zoning ordinance of the vill . 2 





tia, N. Y., prepared with the aid of R. H. Ran 


dall & Co., as consultants, and adopted April 27, 
1931, is available in the form of a_ 19-page 
printed pamphlet, including a zoning map 
(Apply to Village Clerk, Village Hall.) 
City Manager Plan 
The Citizens Leag of Cleveland, in its bulle 








tin. Greater Clevel: issue of June 4, reviews 
that city’s experience with the manager plan 
during the past two years, in survey whicl 
supplements its five-year survey made over two 
years ago, and with it constitutes a seven-year 
record under two managers The new bulletin 
has 12 pages. (Apply to The Citizens League 
1307 Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


House Numbering 
“House Number Signs” is the title of a 20 
page pamphlet by Joseph W Nicholson, City 
Purchasing Agent of Milwaukee The need of 





in efficient system, the assignment of numbers 
and the selection and location of number signs 
ire discussed, and the Milwaukee system is fully 
presented, with details of the purchase of signs 
The tests for visibility and color ind de 
sign, and durability are given, as are costs 
Illustrated. 25¢ (Apply to Municipal Admin 
istration Service, 261 Broadway, New York.) 


Subway Construction 
Standards No. 1. Specifications for 
Design and Track Work, State Street 


Structura 


Subway 


Route No. 1. August 1, 1930. 18 pp. By Ad 
visory Subway Engineering Commission, Com 
mittee on Local Transportation City of Chicago 
(Copies may be obtained from R. F. Kelker 
Jr.. Chief Engineer, Bureau of Subways, Room 


2620, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago Il.) 


Architectural Control 


“Considering the Street Picture: A Responsi 


bility Too Long Neglected by Architects and 
Civic Improvement Bodies,” an article by Harry 
B. Brainerd, A.I.A.. in Tue American Corry, 
March, 1931, page 114, is printed in pamphlet 
form in the Research Studies series of the East 
Side Chamber of Commerce, New York. 4 pp 
(Apply to East Side Chamber of Commerce, 120 
Bowery, New York.) 

Building Code 

The 1931 or Fifth Edition of the Building 
Code Recommended by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters,” is “an ordinance providing 
for fire limits, and regulations governing the 


construction, alteration, repair, or 
removal of buildings or The last 
edition has, it is stated, been completely revised 
to meet new developments in building construc 
tion. 316 pp Free (Apply to the Board, 85 
John St., New York; 222 W. Adams St., 


equipment, 
structures.” 


Chicago, 


Ill.; or 1014 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San 
Fracisco, Calif.) 
Unemployment 
The Research Bureau of the Welfare Council 
of New York City has published Unemploy 
ment in New York City--An Estimate of the 


Number Unemployed in December, 1930, and the 
Sources of Information on the Extent of Un 
employment in New York City,” by Edna Loni 
gan, formerly chief statistician of the New 
York State Department of Labor, “to bring to 
gether for the benefit of the 
within the Council, and its 
mittee, all of the data 
on the volume of employment 
ment” in the during the 
(Apply to the Council, 15] 

York.) 


social agencies 
Coordinating Com 
could throw light 
and unemploy 
winter 56 pp 
Fifth Ave., New 


which 


eity 


1931 


Street Sanitation Records 
Manual of Street Sanitation Records { 
ft 10,000 to 30,000 population, as installe 
Brunswick, Georgia « the first f a 
hve manuals being prepared by the ( 


Uniform Street Sanitation Records 
Internationa Association of Publ Work 
ils to illustrate how the _ propesals 
Committes can be put nt effect n ¢ 
riou . The city f Brunswick was 


for demonstration purposes ind the report 


how the preposed system ! measurement 
records tor street eaning, catch-basin 
refu removal and disposal may be 
n small ities 55 Pr plus various 
(Apply to the Committer 23 E. 60th S 
1.) 
Golf 
There are now 290 municipal f urs 


the United States, according to the 193] 








cation of the Public Links Section, United 
Golf Association This annual statistica 
usual, gives details for the courses 
2 pp. (Apply to the Association, 110 
st New rkK.? 
Swimming Pools 
Planning the Outdoor Swimm ng P 
pag t Kiet Lindor J Murphy 
uid \ lers wh re ponsoring 
pools is we " iesigning engineers The 
in general ts type nt hap ind 
ts general design and construction 
equipment and ghting re liscussed 
tation is taken uy ' leta nd a s¢ 
devoted to bathhous The w 
with photographs and plans Single copies 
idditional lOc eactl (Apply t Eng 
Extension Ser ¢ lowa State Colle 
lowa.) 
Traftie 
Report No the Philade ia Trafhe 
1 stu f South Philadelphia. Fo 
i ction le 1 the traff characterist 
th ection sur ! are recommendatic 
traff regulation and recommendations for 
m of main traffic arteries. 24 large pp 
trated (Apply to Mitten Management 
Bldg Philadelphia.) 


Other Reports Received 


Cuicaco, Iu Financial Statement based 
Annual Report, Retirement Board 
1930. 4 pp. 2c from Municipal 
Library, Chicago 

Cuicaco, In Annual Report, Fire ¢ 
sioner, 1929-1930 156 pp lOc from 


] 


pal Reference Library 


Examination 


Park. 64 pp. 3 


Cuicaco, Inu 
missioner of 


Report on 
Lincoln 


Municipal Reference Library 

Cuicaco, It Annual Report Police 
ment, 1930 68 pp l0e from 
Reference Library 

Cuiceaco, In Park Employees Annuity 


Benefit Fund Annual Report of 
Board, June 1930 1) pp tc from 
cipal Reference Library 

CIncINNATI, ONTO Report of Water Works 
partment, years 1927, 1928, 1929. 120 


Denver, Coro Annual Report, Zoning Board 
Adjustment, City and County, 22 pp 

Derrorr, Micu Annual Report, Police 
ment, 1930. 32 pp 

East Sr. Lours, Iu Industrial Survey by 
ber otf Commerce, 24 pp 

Houston, Texas.—Houston Port Book 
for 1931. 76 pp 

Mitiers Farts, Mass Annual Report, F 
Water District, to April 23, 1931 24 

New Orveans, La Annual Report, Department 


of Public 
York 
Island 
May, 
Pirrspurcn, Pa 
Commerce 


Property, 
Report of 
Sanitary Commission, 


1931. 84 pp 


1930 8 opp 
New 


Governor's Special 


Nassau 


Annual Report, 
1931 44 pp 


Annual 


shamb 


St. Joseru, Mo 
1932. 16 pp 


June 


Sudget, to 


Reference 


ommy) 


Muni 


De part 
Muni 


Retirement 


Depart 


Vol 


re 


County 




















THE MODERN WAY 
TO USE ASPHALT 
*@@e- 
for durable wearing surface, armor coat, 
full penetration pavement, cold pre-mix, 


road mix, retread, and maintenance — 


Paving engineers throughout the 
country have acclaimed this new and 
better way to use asphalt. Extensively 
used all over the world. No heating... 
applied cold, with simple equipment 
. at any temperature above freezing, 
or in mildly wet weather. Durable. 
No shoving, bleeding or corrugating. 
Insures a smooth-riding, permanently 
non-skid surface. For complete facts 
on “The Modern Way to Use Asphalt” 
write for a set of Bitumuls Bulletins. 
(American Bitumuls Company,Dept. 4, 
200 Bush St., San Francisco. 


Bit-U-MU 


Factories and Offices: BOSTON, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, BATON ROUGE, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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1. Bitumuls Armor Coat 
used to salvage old pave- 
ment. Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, Calif. — San Pasqua 
Ave., near Pasadena. 


2. Coarse rock. ready {: 
rolling and Bitumuls aj 
plication. 


7 


BITUMULS 


3. Applying Bitumuls 
cold, with ordinary dis 
tributor truck. 

4. Spreading screenings 
on fresh Bitumuls app! 

cation, to be followed | 

rolling and brooming 





Bitumuls Armor (oa 

with its non-skid suriace 
texture, and absence ‘ bs 
later bleeding and tal 
spots, shoving and rhyth- 
mic corrugations, 18 th 
best value in the road 
building market. 
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retary-Treasurer 
Lansing, Mich 
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d 1 League cutive eC t 
Secretary, H. F. Cellarius Wakewa Avenue, 

Cincinnati, Ohio SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBE! 

The Public Owners 

Secr 
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South 


Councit Biurrs. lowa 
Vu ties {nnual meet nae rege * 
Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, Mar National Office, 121 
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Hatirax, N rk 29-OcTOBEr 
Scotia Municipalitic 
ta Arthur Roberts 
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Health Assoc 

g Execut Secreta 

150 Seventh Avenue 
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Columbia Mu 
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Westminster, B. ¢ 
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THE AMERICA 


A “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” Incinerator Solved 


the Clean-Up Problem for Scarsdale, N. Y. | 





No auxiliary fuel required 


No smoke—no odors 


Simple. fool-proof 
operation 

Sturdy, dignified 
construction 


A distinct community asset 





The knowledge and experience gained from 38 years of 
municipal contracting are back of every ‘‘Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines” installation. The scientific destructor unit shown 
above has a daily capacity of 15 tons of garbage and refuse 
every 24 hours. This plant operates an average of 18 hours 


per day under normal conditions. 


Public garbage dumps and refuse piles are germ-laden 
and dangerous breeding-spots of disease. The unsightly ap- 
pearance and offensive odors of these town “sore spots” 
offend the whole community. Modern sanitation demands 
their complete elimination by the installation of an efficient 
and reliable incinerator. 


Interested municipal officials 
write today for the PDM Incin- 
erator catalog. It presents in- 
teresting photos and tells how 
other cities have solved their 
sanitation problem with a 
“Pittsburgh-Des Moines.” 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


Room 941, 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Des Moines 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention 


San Francisco Seattle 


ing a dependable and economical ‘“‘day-in-and-day-out” 


munities in every part of the United States. 


The ‘‘Pittsburgh-Des Moines” incinerator is today render- 


clean-up service to progressive cities and small, clean com- 


3452 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


COMBINED DIVING 
AND SPRINGBOARD 


AMERICAN 


New Diving Tower Accommodates 
Seven Divers at a Time 
\ combined diving tower and spring 
rd that will accommodate seven div- 
from four different 
bove the water has been brought 
the American Playground Device 


it one time 


Ande rson, Ind. 


illustration shows a diving stair 


American 12-foot oak 
gboard mounted on the deck plat- 

The diving end of the board is 
10 feet above water level. Each 
ite stair tread extends 2 feet over 


with an 


dge of the pool and serves as a div- 
board. These accommodate two div 
at heights of 3 feet. 5 feet and 
feet in addition to the springboard. 
er 


new water 


ers each 


has also developed a 
with a bottom of non- 
which will not break 
r and cannot rust. It will resist the 
friction of sliding for many years. and 
said that the longer it is used, the 
licker” it becomes, increasing the speed 
| the slide. New chutes of this material 
may be attached to the stairways of other 
makes of slides. 


company 
slide 


material 


metallic 


or te 


Contract Awarded for Water 
System at Boulder City 
Official notice of the award of the con- 
tract tor pipe for the water distribution 
system at Boulder City, Nev., the Gov- 
ernment model town at the site of the 
Hoover Dam, has been received from 
Washington. The contract. amounting 
>2/.000, was awarded to the Pacific 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. 
gh its district office at Denver. It 
approximately 9 miles of McWane 
M pipe ranging in size from 2- 
nh 12-inch, weighing 144 million 


t of the pipe, including sizes from 
through 8-inch, was shipped from 


TOWER 





the Pacific States Foundry 
at Provo. Utah. and t 

including 10 
was shipped 
Wane Foundry. 
with the Pacific 
at Birmingham. 
started on 
was completed by 
the work of 
it was well under 
There 


ders. 


he rest 
12-inch, 
the Me 
associated 
States Co 
Ala. Ship 
June 4 and 
June 24, 


installing 


and 
trom 


ment 


Ww hen 
way 
bid 


being re 


were eight other 
the 


jected as irregular 


lowest 


A Centrifugal Pump for 
Liquids Carrying Solids 


Centrifugal pumps tor 
liquids carrying solids which 
tend to « 
volve spec ial probl ms of de 
sign. The Clogless pump 
which has bee n cde ve lope d by 
the DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Tren 
ton, N. J., particularly for handling sew 
age, paper pulp and similar liquids. has 
a casing split in the plane of the shaft 
with = the connection in_ the 
lower half, or « proper. The casing 
covel lifted off 
disturbing the discharge pipe connectior 
and after only partial unbolting of the 
pipe All internal 
awd passages are accessible 
the 
can be 


ause clogging in 


discharge 
ising 


can therefore be without 


connection. 
then 
with 


suction 
parts 
and 


element. bearings 


alter 


rotaing 
lifted 
bearing cap. 

A large 


able cover. on the cove! 


out. loosening the 
with easily remov 
half of the 


access to 


handhole. 
sue 
the 


inspec 


tion nozzle, gives quick 
suction side of the impeller for 
tion and cleaning. The 
is designed for a large-size suction pipe 
insuring pipe and 
total suction head, which is conducive to 
smooth and efficient the 
impeller 

The passages 
are extra-wide, between side 
plates and the Ordi 
narily, only two vanes are used, proper 
guiding of the liquid without cavitation 
or shock being attained by suitable se- 
lection of the speed and of the impeller 
diameter. By suitably proportioning the 
impeller passages and these 
pumps, which are operated at slow speed. 
have been made to compare favorably in 
efficiency with standard high-speed clear- 
water pumps. Where the pump capacity 
or the nature of the liquid permits. the 
number of impeller blades is increased 
to three or four, permitting of higher 
speed. 

At the joint between the impeller and 
the casing, the impeller is protected by 
a bronze ring threaded upon it. while 
the casing is protected by a stationary 
bronze ring seated in formed 
in the and and 


suction nozzle 


low velocities low 


operation ol 


impeller 
the 
vanes. 


through the 
both 


between 


volutes, 


recesses 


casing casing cover 


removable cove! 
lifted. \ rential 


tionary ri ommunti¢ 


theretore ane 


rotor are slo 
the st 
tappe d 


cover to 


ites wit 
opening throu the ¢ 
clea 


provide for seali with 


under a slightly 

that the 
der to prevent liquid and abrasive 
handled by the pump 
tween the rings 


is used 


iter pressure highe 


than generated by pump, in or 


matte 


from entering be 


impel le 


some st i in open 


with removabl stationary side 
j 
i 


lates of special form held in recesse 
pump casing 

liquid during 

impeiler. 


kor 


s constructed as for 


and 


vertical shaft 


the thrust bearing bein 
take all additional 

veight of the 
ot the 


rotor 
pump can be 
channels involvin 


the 


horizontal 
toot tor 
floor can be cast as part o 


fron 
cre ilar 
the 


supporting 


Asphalt Emulsion Company 
Changes Name 

Roads. In 

company tormerty 

kote Roads, Inc 

ton This change 

made in 
the 
ict and 
of the 
ports 


Colas 
the 


order to 
company more osely 4 th | proc 


does not involve nv alteratior 
organizatior 
that the 


Colas has resu 


mp re 
demand fe 
building ot twe 


new plants 


DeLAVAL CLOGLESS PUMP 
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the only 
consideration first cost should 
be given in determining upon 


the selection of pavements is 





to supply a basic figure from 
which to determine 


annual costs 


For information on the annual cost of BRICK paving 
address inquiries to National Paving Brick Manufacturers 


Association, National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


VITRIFIED 


BRICK PAVEMENTS} 


Face the Future—-Pave With Brick 
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4 7-DAY RECORD OF TRUCK O 
FROM AN OHMER VIBRACO 
The heavy 


es indicate motor 
lines the 


busy 
running 
vehicle or 


lines indicate time, 
idle, 


machine 


ar 


Recording Busy and Idle 
fruck Time 

\ new device which records the exact 
clock time that any motor vehicle or any 
piece of machinery is in operation or is 
idle. known as the Ohmer-Kienzle Vibra- 
corder, has been announced by the 
Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

\ small paper dise 5 inches in diam- 
taken from the instrument once a 
week, tells the whole story of seven days’ 
It is operated by vibrations 
or oscillations, which are always present 
en a motor vehicle or any piece of 
machinery is running. 

The Vibracorder resembles a small 
clock and, as a matter of fact, is really a 
high-grade, 8-day, 6-jewel clock with an 
easily read dial, which assists the driver 
of a motor vehicle or the person super- 
vising the operation of machinery to keep 
his work strictly up to schedule. In ad- 
dition to moving the hands of the clock, 
the mechanism rotates a drum within 
the instrument bearing a specially pre- 
pared dise or chart under the point of a 
steel stylus or pen point. 


eter. 
operation. 


wl 


The chart is laid out with spaces for 
minutes, hours and days and for both 
day and night operation. 


McCarthy Transferred from 
Chicago to Boston 


The Gamewell Co., Newton, Mass., has 
announced the transfer of E. J. McCarthy 
from its Chicago to its Boston office, 
where he will cover the state of Rhode 
Island and several counties in Massachu- 
setts in the capacity of Sales Engineer. 
Harder Joins Pardee 
Engineering Co. 


The Pardee 
tl 


Engineering Co., 3915 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y., has 
inced that V. J. Harder now 
indling the sales and servicing of Par- 
‘e water treatment equipment in the 
» area. His address is 20 Chapel 


Kenmore. N. Y. 


18 
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Valve Boxes with 

Flared Bases 
Valve 

the 


ot 


piec eC. 


boxe Ss 
three 
sere adjustable 
type are made by 
the Columbian Iron 
Works, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn. They 
tor 
roadway service 
and have a 
socket type ol 
ering which 
vents the 
from being acci- 
dentally knocked 
out ot position. 
Being 


WwW 


are extra-heavy 


dee Pp 
coyV- 
pre- 
covers 


ad 
justable, the boxes 
can be adjusted to 
the correct height 
to in line 
with the surface of 
the street. The 
smallest inside di 
ameter inches, 


screw 


PERATION 
RDER 

the 
id 


come 
medium 
the light 
idle 

= 
sizes have 
space tor 
opening or closing 
the valve. 

The Columbian 
special valve box 
has its base flared 
in such a manner as 
to encase the bon- 
net and rest upon 
the bonnet flange of 
the All 
boxes are painted 
with two of 
pitch tar varnish 
composition and are made in different 
sizes to fit over any size of valve and for 
any depth of trench. 


and all 
ample 


valve. COLUMBIAN SPECIAL 


VALVE BOX WITH 
FLARED BASE 


coats 


A New Line of Motor Trucks 


The new line of motor trucks offered 
by the Sterling Motor Truck Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis., includes 29 distinct models 
of various capacities from %4 to 12 tons, 
in a broad array of wheelbase lengths in 
bevel, worm, double reduction, chain and 
dual drives for commercial and dump 
hauling. In addition to embodying many 
mechanical developments, the ap 
pearance of the trucks has been greatly 
enhanced. Such refinements as V-type 
radiators with wind deflectors, long, 
sweeping crown fenders, hinged hood 
louvres, elaborately finished instrument 
panels and de luxe cabs with adjustable 


new 


STERLING MODEL FC-140 


5] 153 


seats and backs are in the va 
rious models 
The 


n ode Is trom 


pparent 


trucks 


to 4 tons capacity 


bevel drive include SIN 


\ They 
built for speed and equipped with 
lraulic brakes, the larger 


models having boosters to increase thei 


are 
1 


hve four-wheel 

braking efhciency. 
Five double 

trucks ot 


reduction drive speed 
medium to heavy 
pacities are offered with wheelbase 
126 to 222 The larger 


models are also supplied as tractors and 


carrving ca 
from 
inches. four 
dump units. 

Four 
drives, 


are offered with 
axles by Timken and 
Budd. All engines have 
the Ricardo Red Head combustion cham 
bers. Wheelbase lengths of these 
from 126 to 230 inches, suitable for 
tractor, dump and commercial hauling 
Many have 
porated in the chain drive series 
line consists of 
10 All 
transmissions, 
tional cost 


mode Is 
with 


worm 
dist 
steel wheels by 


mode Is 
vary 


incor 
Phe 


from o to 


improvements been 


seven models 


tons. models have four speed 
and at a addi 
a Sterling patented auxiliary 


transmission installed. for 


moderate 
is giving 12 
ward speeds, 

In the dual chain drive models 
tirely 


an en 
in 4-wheel chain 
provides perfect differentiation for 
all wheels and accurate division of power 
lor 


new principle 


drive 
each wheel 

In addition to dual chain drives, this 
company also offers a complete range ot 
ly to 12 tons 

On all models except the FB-30 and 
35. both bevel drive trucks. the pate nted 
Sterling featured 
Deep 


dual worm drives from 3 


wood-lined frame is 
side members are used 
and into these, solid seasoned oak planks 


are machine-pressed 


section 


Osgood Has New Branch 


The Osgood Co.. Marion 
announced the establishment 
New York Sales and Service 
Branch at 1038 Hoyt Avenue. Ridgefield. 
N. J., where it has purchased its 
site and building for the 


Ohio, has 
ol its 
Greater 


own 
new branch. 


New Manager for Holophane 
The Holophane Co., 342 Madison 


Avenue, New York. has announced the 
appointment of A. D. Cameron Man 
Mr. Cameron was formerly Man 
ager of the Lighting and Supply Divi 
sion, Central Station Department, Gen 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.. 
and was later Vice-President of the Hall 
Electric Heating Co., of Philadelphia. 


ds 


ager. 


WITH YARD DUMP 


BODY 
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Desendabilies 


N your lawn mowing and rolling equipment 
implies a well designed, well built machine, 
capable of producing the finest possible results 
with the least expense. 
The Coldwell Dependable Power Lawn 
Mowers and Rollers have a sustained reputation 


throughout the Country for just such DEPEND- 
ABLE PERFORMANCE. 


Sales and Service Representatives in every 
locality. Write for details. 











COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 


In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers—Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 





During July we hope vou will remember to mention THe American City 





THE 


uard for Modern Roads 


strong. safe and economical road 

consisting of steel plates bolted 
el columns or posts, has been de- 
| by the American Institute of Steel 
truction, 200 Madison Avenue, New 
to meet the needs of modern day 
ring. The Institute has filed patent 
= on the design to make sure that 
by all fabricators and 
fee and without extra 


in be used 
without 
to the public. 
he posts consist of 6-inch steel H- 
imn which can be driven into the 
ind with a light portable pile driver, 
; eliminating the necessity of digging 
es and at the same time providing a 
d post. Where there is no embank- 
t. the posts are driven vertically, but 
embankments or fills where there is 
sufficient earth to hold a_ vertical 
st. they can be driven toed-in at an 
cle which will insure ample earth re- 


tors 


tance. 

With both of posts there is a 
bracket which carries the steel plate 

iard far enough away from the post to 
impact against the post itself. 


types 


prevent 


Where the posts are vertical, the brack- 
can be bolted to the post with ver- 


| > 
X 
‘ Yaa 


N\A : 


STEEL GUARD 
ON VERTICALLY 


INSTALLATION 
DRIVEN POSTS 


tical adjustment from extra holes 
punched in the post flange. A horizon- 
tal adjustment can be had by using 
shims of wood or steel. Where inclined 
posts are used, the holes in the post 
flange provide vertical and horizontal 
adjustment, and the holes in the vertical 
face of the triangular bracket provide 
additional vertical adjustment. 

The steel plates are 8 inches wide and 
14- or 3/16-inch thick, and, bolted to the 
bracket face, their action will be simi- 
lar to that of a steel cable the width 
of the plate. The holes at one end of 
the plate are 13/16-inch in diameter for 

i-inch belts, and at the other end 1! 4° 
or 1%-inch slotted holes provide for 
inaccuracy of the driving of the posts 
and of read grades. 

With the bolts drawn up tight, the 
flexibility of the plate and the friction 
between the plates at the large holes will 
serve to take up sharp impact stresses. 
The plates and_ brackets possess both 
the strength and the flexibility to meet 
service conditions without serious injury 
to the post, and when plates or brackets 
are bent, they can be cold-straightened 
or replaced by new parts on the original 
posts. The plates are located above the 
center of gravity of the ordinary auto- 


AMERICAN CITY JULY, 


for 


INSTALLATION OF 
GUARD WHERI 
AT AN 


STEEL ROAD 
ARE SET 


POSTS 


ANGLI 


mobile and prevent overturning. The 
space below the plates permits snow to 
blow off the roadway instead of forming 
drifts be solid 
walls. 


such as may caused by 


A Special Golf Course Tractor 

The new Case Model Cl Golf Course 
Special tractor, made by the J. I. ¢ 
Co.. Racine, Wis., is a 
weight tractor suited to 
struction and maintenance 
courses, large estates, parks and ceme 
teries. Fairway maintenance, mowing 
the rough, and construction jobs can be 
done quickly and at low cost with this 
tractor. It will pull a battery of mowers 
at a fast clip and will plow, seed, fer 
tilize, haul dirt or sand and move equip 
ment. In addition to drawbar work, it 
will operate a pump or other belt-driven 
machines. Power is also available at the 
power take-off. 

Its compact size and short turning en 
able the tractor to maneuver loads in and 
out of quarters and 
hanging branches of trees. 
is only a little over 4 feet high and turns 
inside a 10-foot radius. One advantage 
is its light weight, of slightly more than 
draft The steel 
wheel rims are flanged at the edge and 
equipped with golf-course spuds to pre 
vent damaging the grass. 

A simple fuel system functions eco 
nomically on either gasoline or kerosene 
All air entering the carburetor is first 
thoroughly cleaned of impurities by the 
Case oil filter air cleaner. The large fuel 
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tanks ind save 
time 

The tractor has three speeds 
3.94 5.42 hour lt 
66-inch wheelbase front 
28 x the 
rims be 


12 


rims 


are a great convenience 
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inches without 
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Turner Now Vice-President of 
Eagle Signal Sales 

H. I. Turner. 
ager. Eagle Signal 
Moline, has just been 
President 
Turner 
tor Gamewell 
ot the Eagle 
a subsidiary 


Man 
Corporation, 
idvanced to Vice 
Manager Mi 
Construction Man 
Co.. Newton 


Signal Sales 


Assistant General 


Sales 
and General 
was formerly 
the 
which 


ager 
Mass.. 


Co. 1s 


Kennedy Moves Los Angeles Office 


The Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Co. 
been to 706 Bendix 


the 
has 


ofhice ot 
recently removed 
Building. 


Aluminum Alloy Traffic Markers 


Forged from a solid slug of aluminum 


alloyed manganese and_ silicon 


trafhe markers, 


with 


Thompson made by 


THE THOMPSON 
MINULM 


FORGED ALI 
TRAFFIC MARKER 


are 


Cleveland, 
to 
ind are polished from the 
action of Satety 
of the markers protect pedestrians against 
The mark- 
are easily in- 
stalled. as they 
are unbreakable 
and can be driven 
into asphalt 
or air 
saving 


of drill- 


Products 
not 


Thompson 
Ohio. 
abrasive wear 


will corrode, resistant 


tires. ribs on the head 
slipping on the shiny surface 


with 
a sledge 
hammer 
the cost 
ing the pavement 
during the 
mer months. 


sum 
The 
long stems of the 
markers ground in 
the road-bed, and 
the  underhead 
contour prevents 
creeping. The 
locking device is 
sure and does not 
impede _installa- 
tion, 
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Quality and Delivery are Certain 


The preference for Carey Elastite Expansion 
Joint is based on performance. The material 
itself is made on scientific principles that time 
has proven to be correct. The tempered asphalt 
compound is protected by strong felt walls 
facilitating handling and installation, and exclu- 
sive Carey machinery insures accurate dimen- 
sions. Carey Elastite neither softens unduly in 


hot weather, nor becomes brittle in cold. 


For twenty years a nation-wide corps of distrib- 


utors has been delivering Elastite Joint to the 
job when required. A force of experienced high- 
way engineers has always been available to pro- 
vide any desired information regarding specifi- 


cations or installations. 


If you have not adopted Carey Elastite Expan- 
sion Joint, it will pay you to get in touch with 
the nearest Carey distributor. His name, to- 


gether with a 193! Price List, will be sent to you 


on request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY »™ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINT 
WATERPROOFINGS 
ROOF PAINTS 
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THE 


POURING G-K COMPOUND IN 
THE TRENCH 


Joints for Vitrified Sewer Pipes 


[he jointing of a vitrified tile pipe 
sewer is a very small item in the whole 
cost of the system, so that it is often not 
viven the thought to which its importance 
entitles it. G-K compound, made by 
he Atlas Mineral Products Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, Mertztown, Pa., is a quick-heat- 

« and smooth-running sewer joint com- 
pound with an acid- and alkali-proof 
filler. It will not become brittle with 
but always retains a certain degree 
of flexibility and, by preventing infiltra- 
tion, renders the laying of sub-drains un- 
regardless of the head of 


ige, 


necessary, 
ground water. 

The use of this compound does not re- 
skilled labor, any laborer of 
ordinary intelligence becomes proficient 
in its handling after pouring a 
joints. The method of making joints 
with G-K compound is as follows: The 
bell and spigot of the pipe should first 
be thoroughly cleaned, using a wire 
brush, if necessary. The inside of the 
bell and a few inches of the spigot end 
of the pipe should be painted with G-K 
Primer, allowing at least four hours for 
this to dry before the pipe is laid. The 
compound should be melted in a cast iron 
melting pot over a coal or wood fire or a 
gasoline burner until by test with a ladle 
the compound flows as freely as water. 
It should be stirred up from the bottom 
when melting to prevent coking. 

In yarning the pipes to be jointed on 
the bank, only dry unoiled jute should be 
The pouring pot should be large 
enough to complete each joint at one 
pouring. If jointing two or more ends on 
the bank is allowed, the pipe should be 
stood in a vertical position and calked 
with well-twisted, dry. unoiled jute to a 
depth of not more than one-fourth the 
annular space and the joint poured with- 
using a runner. Care should be 
taken to preserve the proper alignment 

the pipe at all times. 

In the trench when the pipe is at 
and butted, a gasket of well 
sted, dry, unoiled jute, long enough to 
round the pipe, should be calked into 
back of the annular space so that 
one-fourth of the space is filled with 
and the remaining three-fourths left 

G-K compound. An asbestos runner 

tened with puddled clay is then 


quire as 


few 


ised. 
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for 


placed around the pipe and against the 
bell, keeping the bell and spigot free 
from dirt and water. The runner should 
be placed with the. opening slightly off 
center on the side which has the larger 
annular space, if there is any difference 
and the mud gate built up to insure the 
flow of compound entirely around the 
pipe. The runner is then clamped, lea 
ing a V-shaped opening in which to pour. 
The compound should be poured In so 
that it will run around the pipe, com 
pletely filling the annular space. The 
runner is then removed, leaving a finished 
joint. 

Y’s and T’s should be sealed with tile 
cap stoppers dipped in hot compound 
before the branch is into the 
trench. When future house connections 
are made, these can be removed with a 
blow torch without of breaking 


the bell. 


lowered 


danger 


4 New Combination Transit 
and Level 


The new Transit-Level, which is made 
either with or without compass and with 
or without a vertical are, as desired, has 
been developed by the Warren-Knight 
Co., 136 North 12th Street. Philadelphia 


THE NEW WARREN 
KNIGHT TRANSIT 
LEVEL 
Pa. This instrument is the result of an 
ever-increasing demand for a 
tion instrument which can be used for 
both transit and work without the 
necessity for changing the instrument in 
any 


( ombina 
level 


way. 
The instrument is entirely in de 
sign, with a new optical system and new 
dual bearing standards. 


and exclusive feature which enables the 


new 


as well as a new 
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adjustments of the te les ope and level to 
be checked as easily and in the same way 
as an ordinary level. It is an a 
curate, compact instrument, conveniently 
packed in a substantial hardwood carry 
ing case, complete with trivet. plumb 
bob, reading glass, sunshade and tripod 
The Transit-Level has 
of 110 degrees from 55 degrees above | 
the horizontal. he 
horizontal or graduated circle has a ver 
nier reading to and is 
fully protected by a heavily ribbed top 
plate. The teles ope, with level attached 


wve 


i maximum tilt 


55 degrees below 


single minutes 


is provided with a clamp and tangent for 
quickly and taking level 
readings, and has with magnify 
ing power of 22 diameters and a special 


accurately 


lense Ss 


combination which enables a sharp sight 
as 4 feet from the center of 
instrument. The instrument itself 
has a full three-quarters shift on the 
tripod plate. The tripod plate and 
tripod are furnished with U. S. Standard 
thread, and the tripod plate 
with three detachabk 
plate to be used as a trivet. 


is close 
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is equipped 
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New Vice-President for 
MelIntosh & Seymour 
Ata 


Directors 


recent Board of 
ot 


Cor poration, 


meeting of the 
the Melntosh & Seymour 
Auburn, N \ John 
Thomas was appointed Vice-President in 
of sales Mr. 


Sales Manager 


Thomas became 
October. 1930 


harge 


General 


Unusual Truck for Baltimore 

\ 14%-ton Federal truck, equipped with 
14-yard Wood gravity dump body, was 
recently delivered by the Federal Motor 
Truck Co Detroit Mich to the « 
of Baltimore, Md. The length 
ened 42 inches to take ¢ 
}00-gallon-per-minute pump 

rhe to be 
cleaning the 
ing photograph having been taken when 
the truck was being used in splicing the 
electric The 
side 


ity 
unit was 


are ol a Jaeger 


used 


accompany 


equipment 1s lor 


out manholes. 


main cables Baltimore 

outfit has three inlets, one on each 
and the that it 
operated in narrow alleys and other close 
The the 
seating arrangements tor a crew of three 
and the front of the tool 
to | 


accessories. 


in 


one at rear, so can be 


quarters, cab over pump has 


men cab has a 
box 
other 


accommodate boots coats ine 


AND 
FOR 
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SPLICING 


PUMP OWNED 
ELECTRIK 
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HERE is a “Caterpillar” Sixty ’ i 
buffeting bumps on a levee job— i i 
demonstrating how the “Cater- FAs 


pillar’’ wear-resistant, shock- ff ; ? 
resistant, long-lived tracks grin Yh - 
b 8 Ail ad diphol - 


at grit and grind —demonstrat- 
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ing how the heat-treated steels TOUGHENED TO TAKE THE 


‘ 


of the “Caterpillar” Tractor in- 
sure long life for wearing parts. 

It is scientific, carefully con- 
trolled heat-treating of links, 
pins, gears and other parts that 
armors this tractor against shock 
and wear—that enables the 
“Caterpillar” owner to tackle his 
jobs with an assurance of uninterrupted service 
and timely completion—that guarantees to the 
“Caterpillar” purchaser highest returns on 
tractor investments—that adds to the eventual 
turn-in value of the “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractors. 








Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 


(There's a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


Prices—tf. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


Tee. oe & «ee eee TWENTY... . ~. $1900 
FIFTEEN. ... $1450 cy ii 5) i 
4 g er 
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An extra test lug is cast on final drive sprockets. “Caterpillar 
metallurgists break these off and carefully examine them before 


accepting the sprockets. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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LITTLEFORD NO. 86-B CRACK 
AND JOINT FILLING POT 


THE 


A Springless Road Joint Filler 

[he cone-shaped crack or joint filler 
is not new to the highway field, but Lit- 
tleford Bros., 500 East Pearl Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have developed a spring- 
less pot that is claimed to simplify op- 
erations and give more positive action. 

Littleford Crack and Joint Filling Pot 
No. 86-B has a rated capacity of 24 
gallons. Flow of the asphalt is con- 
trolled by a weighted valve that can be 
easily opened or closed. The valve seat 
at the bottom of the pot is made of cast 
iron and is heavy enough to be of mate- 
rial assistance in retaining heat to pre- 
vent congealing of the bitumen at this 
point. The pot is constructed of sheet 
steel with strongly welded seams and 
can be thoroughly heated in a fire with- 
out injury. 

he top of the pot is the proper height 
to go under the draw-off cock of an as- 
phalt heating kettle, and the discharge 
nozzle can be changed to a 5¢-, Yo-, or 
3.-inch opening. 

The pot is designed for use by paving 
contractors and city, county and _ state 
highway departments in filling cracks 
and joints in pavements and 
the interstices in brick and granite block 
pavements. 


concrete 


Changes Among Westinghouse 
Officials 
J. €. MeQuiston, General Advertising 
Manager of the W estinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has innounced his retirement, effective 
June 1, 1931. For 29 years, Mr. Me- 
Quiston has been in charge of advertis- 
ing for that company. 
\t a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Co., J. S. Tritle was 
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elected Vic e-President and Cene ral 
ager in charge of manufacturing, 
and engineering operations of the 
pany, reporting to President F. A. Mer 
rick, and with headquarters in the main 
works at East Pittsburgh. Mr. Tritle has 
been with the company for many years 
in various Capacities. 


Man 
sales 


com- 


An Easily Controlled 
Maintenance Machine 
A new heavy-duty maintenance ma 
chine in which the steering wheel is the 
only manually operated control has been 
placed on the market by the Caterpillar 
fractor Co., Peoria, Ill. The other con 
trols of this machine are conveniently lo 
cated in front of the operator and effect 
the raising and lowering of the scarifier. 
the raising and lowering of the blade, 
swinging the circle and shifting the blade 
from side to side. The power is supplied 
through a take-off from the engine. 

On first speed this maintainer will do 
a good job of scarifying, as it has weight. 
power and traction. The scarifier has a 
double row of teeth, which gives more 
clearance between the teeth for larger 
particles. First speed is also adapted 
to oil-mix work as 
blading work. Second speed is a good 
rate for normal surface maintenance 
work, and third speed for lighter surface 
maintenance work. Fourth speed is a 
special high speed to be used in traveling 
from one job to another, the cushioning 
on six big pneumatic tires making this 
possible without undue vibration. 

The engine used on this machine has 
been tried and proved for a number of 
years on one of the standard Caterpillar 
tractors. It is mounted in the main 
frame behind the operator’s seat. The 
power plant is easily accessible and does 
not obstruct the operator’s vision, and 
the heat and exhaust gases are carried 
back away from the operator. The loca 
tion of the engine also places the proper 
weight on the rear dual pneumatic tires 
to give the maximum traction. The di- 
rect drive to the rear wheels eliminates 
much of the tire wear due to slippage of 
one of the wheels when it gets into a soft 
spot and spins. This feature 
the machine to work under all 


well as very heavy 


enables 
weather 


CLOSE-UP OF 
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THE CATERPILLAR AUTO PATROL 
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equipped 
used lor 


conditions. In winter when 


with a snow-plow, it may be 
removal work. 


The Caterpillar 


snow 
Auto Patrol — is 
equipped with generator, battery and 
lights) which steady powertul 
flow of light, making possible the use of 
the machine day 


give a 


ind night, thus giving 
more work to more men and keeping the 
roads in bette addi 
tional investment 


condition without 


in equipment, 


4 Portable 


\ portable light which projects a ray 
of 300,000 beam candle powe! capable ot 
illuminating an object a half-mile dis 
tant is made by the Portable Light Co., 
Inc.. 12 Warren Street. New York. 

All metal parts of this Half-Mile-Ray 
searchlight are of 
nickel-plated, and are 


Emergency Light 


cast brass 
put together with 


heavy y 


THE HALF-MILE-RAY 
SEARCHLIGHT 


brass screws, making all parts easily in 
terchangeable. so that a damaged reflec 
tor or bracket can quickly be replaced. 
There is nothing to get out of 
order. 


The 


rust or 
illustration shows one of these 
outfits with the running-board 
holder. This consists of a searchlight 
with carrying handle, mounted on a steel 
box which contains the storage battery. 
The battery is of the 3-cell, 6-volt 
type, of 15 amperes 

capacity. It will 

F operate the light 
4 continuously for 6 
hours, or intermit 

tently about 7 
hours. and can he 
recharged at a cost 


new 


cents for 
Current. The 
we ight of the entire 
unit is 


ot a tew 


13. pounds. 
The holder may be 
mounted on the 
running - beard = or 
other ¢ onvenient 
part of the truck o1 
apparatus. 

It can also be 


Hot 


battery 


operated on a 
Shot dry 
or mounted’ with 
brackets on an au 
tomobile. 








Maintenance cost less 
than %c per sq. yd. 
for 31 years 


Such a record of long service and economy 
demonstrates the value of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt as a street paving material. 

There are millions of square yards of 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements which have 
successfully withstood the ravages of trafhie for 
more than twenty-five years. 

City engineers and public officials who are in- 
terested in getting smooth, resilient. dustless and 
above all enduring pavements for new construc- 
tion or as a resurfacing over old brick, concrete 
or stone block, can get a pavement meeting these 
requirements by specifying Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt. 

We also supply Bermudez Road Asphalt for 
road building. Interesting data and other par- 
ticulars furnished on request. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


New Vork PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


St. Loui Kansas City San Francisco 





















Buffalo 
Springfield 
ROLLERS 


Service — Long Life 











T is when adverse operating con- 
ditions demand an extra measure 
of stamina and agile power that 
Buffalo-Springfields show to best 
advantage. No matter how strenu- 
ous the road building or mainte- 
nance requirement, the Buffalo- 
Springfield roller excites the admi- 
ration of con- 
structors and 
all others 
qualified to 
pass judg- 
ment. 





Built in a wide range of models and 
sizes, both steam and motor driven, 
2'/o to 15 tons. Scarifier and other 
attachments optional. 


THE BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 


ROLLER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








alo-Springfield | 
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THE ESSICK TRAFFI 
\ New Speedy Lane Marker 
for Highways 
Where 15 or 20 miles of state high- 
wav is to be marked with a dividing 
the center to separate traffic 
hound in opposite directions, particu- 
larly near the crests of hills and at 
curves, hand painting of the center stripe 
is out of the question. A machine which 
is affixed to the front of a light truck 
and which will handle from 12 to 15 
miles of paving striping per day, has 
been developed by Essick & Co., Santa 
Fe Ave. at 14th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The carriage, carrying the spray gun 
which paints the line, is simply a three- 
wheel affair with a steering wheel and 
two revolving discs which determine the 
width of the line. The operator sits on 
the front of the truck or on the gun car- 
riage, as be desirable. The truck 
which furnishes the motive power has 
had the steering knuckle disconnected, 
so that the driver cannot guide the truck, 
but uses only his throttle and brake. 
On a running-board in the 
laborer drops small flags over the strip- 
ng to keep traffic from crossing the 
striping until it is dry. A fourth man, 
some two miles in the rear, picks up 
these flags by spearing them with a stick 
through a loop in the wire standard 
which supports the flag. With this sys- 
tem all operators ride and the speed is 
several times that of any other method. 
The truck carries a compressor, a gaso- 
line engine and a large pressure tank 
containing the paint. Often as much as 
200 gallons of paint is placed in the 
tank at one time. This gives an all-day 
run without stopping to reload. The vir- 
tue of the machine lies principally in 
the fact that it is in front of the truck. 
In this way, it is free from side-sway, 
the operator has clear vision, and the 
difieulty of following the spots or chalk 
lines laid down by the locating engineer 
s reduced to a minimum. With this ma- 
5 men will handle from 12 to 15 
s of paving striping per day and 
a straight line of any width up 
inches. The use of this machine 
s it possible to buy paint in drums 
saving of 10 cents per gallon over 
bought in cans. This saving 
ints to about $1.50 per mile. No 
er is necessary, which makes an 
tional saving of about $3 per mile. 
ermore, the machine operates so 
hat trafic is interrupted for a mini- 
length of time. 


line In 


may 


rear, a 


LINE MARKING 
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MACHINE 
Automatic Control of Traftie 
by Sound and Light 


Designed to speed and safeguard the 
movement of traffic at highway interse« 
tions, the Adler Sound-Light signal sys 
tem developed by Charles Adler, Jr.. 
Maryland & Penn. R.R. Building, Balti 
more, Md., is controlled by movement by 
the detection of the sound of vehicles 
passing over inert hollow steel boxes im- 
bedded in each of the four approaches to 
an intersection. The steel boxes contain 
no mechanism, the hollow interior merely 
concentrating and conveying the sound of 
vehicle tires as they pass over the boxes 
through tubing to microphones. These 
convert the sound waves into electrical 
impulses, and these in turn control the 
signal. 

The green indication is displayed to 
the read having the greater volume of 
trafic, automatically switching to the 
other road when traffic conditions are 
reversed. When there is no traffic on one 
road, the green signal is constantly dis 
played to the other highway. When the 
trafic volume on road becomes 
equal, the signal balances the move 
ment on each highway past the crossing 
accordingly. 


each 


Designed upon scientific optical prin 
ciples, the three-color signal unit pro 
all three red, amber and 
green, from one large lens facing each 
highway. This new signal presents to 
the motorist a single, understandable 
color at a time, that cannot be confused 
or misread. The color aspects of the sig 
nal have certain characteristics which 
register instantly upon the optic nerves. 


jects colors. 





ADLER SOUND-LIGHT SIGNAI 
INTERSECTION OF MT. ROYAI 
TERRACE AND PARK 
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Recent tests by a well-known eye special 
ist proved that a_ color-blind 
driving up to the signal, had no difficulty 
in instantly recognizing each color indi 


subject 


cation. 

[he signal contains, for the usual type 
of intersection, four continuously illumi 
nated bulbs. Should any of these 
burn out, each lens will still display all 
of the three the 


the remaining bulbs 


lamps 
colors by illumination 


from 


Engineers Withdraw Suit 
Against City 

The suit of Randolph-Perkins Co., En 
gineers, v. City of Evanston, IIL. on a 
count of abrogation of a contract in con 
nection with the city’s ornamental street 
lighting plan, has been withdrawn. In 
settlement, the city has paid the engi 
neers a final sum of $20,000 and 
passed a resolution withdrawing any de 


has 


rogatory statements or implications “re 
flecting upon the professional integrity, 
good faith, ability or reputation of Ran 
dolph-Perkins Co, as engineers.” 


New Dorr-Oliver Corporation 


On June 1. 
company, to be known as the Dorr-Oliver 
Corporation, John Van Nostrand Dorr 
and Edwin Letts Oliver announced a 
union of the businesses and assets of the 
and Oliver United Fil 
ters Inc., under the joint management 
of Messrs. Dorr and Oliver. 

rhe Dorr Oliver ( orporation will tune 
tion through its two wholly-owned oper 
units, a new Dorr Company, Inc., 
and a new Oliver United Filters In 
Mr. Dorr and Mr. Oliver will head their 
respective companies and, with the aid 


by the formation of a new 


Dorr Company 


ating 


of their present executive and technical 
staffs, will behalf of Dor 
Oliver Corporation the businesses which 
they 


continue on 
have indivigiually initiated, organ 
ized and expanded so successfully. 


New Company Organized 

The Nelson Play Equipment Co., 3430 
West Forest Home Avenue, Milwaukee 
Wis., announces its entrance the 
playground equipment field after months 
of research work, specializing in home 
and kindergarten play R. | 
Nelson, who has been associated with a 


into 


devices 


playground manufacturing company for 
the past 15 years, is President. 


SYSTEM 
TERRACE 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 








Memphis Street Lighting 
Now 100 Per Cent Electric 


By SAM M. JACKSON 


Commissioner of Public Utilities, Grounds and Buildings, Memphis, Tenn. 


Memphis, Tenn., passed another 

milestone during the last week in 
June, when gas lighting, which is still 
in use in some of the older cities of 
this country, was entirely superseded by 
electricity. Nearly a thousand gas lamps 
that still remained in the city were re- 
moved, in accordance with a seven-month 


PP Memp SS of street illumination in 


‘ hange over program. 
More Light at Less Cost 


By the change 115,740 candlepower 
was added to the Memphis street-lighting 
system, and at the same time the annual 
cost to the city was decreased by $1,011 
1.200 gas and electric lights were 
affected by the agreement, 
and for these the average cost per candle 


Some 


( hange-over 


power was 42 cents, but with the com- 
plete adoption of electric lights, accom- 
panied by a change in the rates, the av- 
erage candle power cost on this group of 
lights was reduced more than half, to 19 


cents per ¢ andlepower. 





rYPICAL OLD GAS LAMP 


Last November there remained in 
Memphis 986 gas-light vestiges of ante- 
bellum days. The city now has 5.410 
street lights, all owned by the Memphis 
Power & Light Co., which receives an an- 
nual rate per light from the municipality. 

The cost of the new equipment, about 
$125,000, was paid entirely by the com- 
pany. This equipment included 10- and 
12-foot Sheridan Hollowspun concrete 
standards, with cast aluminum fixtures 
and Form 33 Novalux units with medium 
alabaster rippled glass globes and metal 
canopies. The alabaster glass cuts down 
glare that is objectionable on residential 
streets and blinding to drivers. 

When a large number of lights were 
placed in a section series circuits were 
used, fed by series moving-coil trans- 
formers and controlled by time switches 
with astronomical dials. Most small in- 
stallations were fed from the overhead 
series circuit through a small type S. L. 
transformer, or from the overhead mul- 
tiple circuits and controlled from the 
series circuit by a series multiple relay. 

Cable is rubber insulated with fiber 
and jute covering. For series circuits 
one-conductor No. 8 3,000-volt and one- 
conductor No. 8 6.000-volt cable was 
used. Usually this was laid in the grass- 
plot against the sidewalk, 12 inches deep, 
and on 40-foot streets the lights were 
staggered 135 to 150 feet apart. 

The 986 gas street lights were rated at 
60 candlepower and cost the city $29 a 
year each, so that the annual gas street- 
lighting bill was $28,594 for a total of 
59,160 candlepower. 


The New Lighting 


The new lights consist of 536 orna- 
mental standards of 100 candlepower 
(1.000 lumens), at $32.50 a year, which 
costs the city $17,420 for 53,600 candle- 
power; 185 mast-arm standards of 600 
candlepower (6,000 lumens) at $50 a 
year costing $9,250 for 111,000 candle- 
power; and 103 gooseneck standards of 
100 candlepower (1,000 lumens) at $18 


a year, or $1,854 for 10,000 candlepower. 
Increased candlepower allowed a single 
mast-arm standard to replace as many as 
three gas lights, and two gas lights were 
sometimes replaced by a single orna- 
mental type electric installation. 

At the same time the power and light 
company reduced the rate on 342 other 
100 candlepower ornamental lights from 
$35 a year to $32.50 and on 43 other 100 
candlepower goosenecks the rate was re 
duced from $20 a year to $18. 

In this manner the negotiations be- 
tween the writer and the Memphis 
Power & Light Co. resulted in 97,660 
candlepower costing $41,424 annually, 
being replaced by 213,400 candlepower 
at $40,413 annually. 


Many Districts Affected 
Most of the gas lights remaining in 
Memphis six months ago were scattered 


widely in almost all parts of the city, 
though there was some concentration in 
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THE 


STONEWALL STREET AT 
downtown alleys, and on a few residen- 
tial streets. In connection with the 
change-over, power pele lines were re- 
moved from the downtown alleys, the 
hew electric street lights were bracketed 
to buildings and the current was taken 
from the underground system. At the 
same time 202 lights were added in un- 
lighted areas of the city, outside of the 
change-over agreement with the com- 
pany. 

Completion of the modernization of 
the street-lighting system is one of the 
projects of Mayor S. Watkins Overton, 
36-year-old chief executive of this city 
of 253,143 inhabitants. Mayor Overton 
directed that this work begin with the 
opening of the municipal unemployment 
relief program of last winter, and it was 
one of the first pieces of construction to 
give definite aid. Employees for the con- 
struction crews were carefully selected 
from married men with largest families 
who had registered for work in the city- 
wide registration that opened the relief 


work. 
Other Types 


\s shown in the list of streets of great- 
illumination from street lamps, for 
cities of more than a quarter-million in- 
habitants, in THe American City for 
March, 1931, the greatest intensity of 
street lighting in Memphis is on Union 
Avenue from Hernando to Myrtle, a dis- 
of 3.850 feet. Tall concrete posts, 


OVERTON 


AMERICAN CITY for JULY, 


EQUIPMENT ON TWO STREETS 


PARK AVENUE 
with a 30-inch arm projecting over the 
pavement, are used, each carrying a pen 
dent 9,500-lumen, 500-watt Line Mate- 
rial Co. unit, with reflector, 23 feet above 
the street level. The standards are 
placed opposite one another, at an av- 
interval of 183 feet along the 
street. This lighting installation, which 
was made in 1924, like 
others in the downtown section, financed 
by charging the total cost against the 
abutting property on a front-foot basis 
under a special lighting assessment act. 
The annual cost is met: by the city. 
Elsewhere in the downtown district 
ornamental bracket-type lamps on trol- 
ley poles are used where the latter are 
Where trolley poles are 


erage 


was, various 


present. no 
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LIGHTING ON UNION AVENUE, AT 


FOREST PARK 


standards used. 


units are 


available metal 
Form 9 Novalux 
ployed downtown. 

In the residential district the upright 
described above 


are 


largely em 


units on concrete posts, 
and illustrated herewith. and also some 
mast-arm lamps, are used. 


Lighted Bowling Greens on Pacifie Coast 


N Bellingham, Wash., according to the 

National Recreation Association, 
lighted bowling green on which people 
play as late as midnight have been very 
popular. The cost of installation was 
$400 for two 200-watt Through 
the bowling greens it has been possible 
to reach the middle-aged man to whom 
other sports do not appeal. Bowling 
clubs have been organized which regu- 
late periods of play. As many as 64 in 
dividuals can bow! time. Van 
couver has eight lighted bowling greens 
with clubs formed on each green. These 


lights. 


at one 


clubs contribute to the cost of construc 
tion and lighting and they also take care 
of the Bowling in 
brings out more people and creates more 
of a family spirit than any other sport 

In Portland, Ore., the provision of 
lights has been a boon in connec 
tion with evening pageants. The Bureau 
of Parks has four portable floodlights 
ere¢ ted on These are carrie d to 
and from the different playgrounds and 
placed at convenient locations among the 
the night 


greens. Vancouver 


great 


posts. 


trees to illuminate areas for 


play. 








Lighting Equipment on the College Campus 
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Karly Darkness Increases 


accompanying chart from ~ Acci- 

lent Facts—1931." recently pub- 
i by the National Safety Council, is 
fieant from the standpoint of street 
ting in relation to motor-vehicle fatal- 
it indicates a marked difference 

en winter and summer in the hourly 
bution of automobile deaths. As 
ted out in the booklet, “The impor 
change comes in those early. evening 
irs when it is still light in summer but 
lark in winter. During the time when 
is light or dark in both seasons the 
nber of deaths is roughly the same. 
The data in this figure cover only four 
but the 1929 automobile death 
al included is 8,430, or 27 per cent of 
the total for the entire United States. 
With this large sample, the conclusion is 
istified that lack of adequate illumina- 
tion results in a large increase in motor 


states, 


vehicle deaths.” 


New Lighting Studios 


. the Cleveland 
works of the 
Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufac- 
turing Company, 
that 
ation’s lighting ac- 
tivities are cen- 
tered, there have 
recently been 
opened the West- 
inghouse Lighting 
Studios, including 
an exterior lighting 
studio, an interior 
lighting studio, and 
a mobile color 
lighting studio. In- 
these are displayed 
the latest develop- 
ments in street, air- 
port, flood. commer- 
cial, industrial and 
mobile color light- 
ing equipment, in- 
< luding of 


where corpor- 


systems 
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In 
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if cities 
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states with about 
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Light 
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a group ¢ and 


5.000.000 — pi following 
Conditior 
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ypulation, 
Statement regarding 
that 


serious than 


indicates accidents 
to be 


“Fifty-nine per cent ol the 


more in daytime 
accide 
r cent in ¢ 
There are 
however, in the 
W hile 
per cent 


occurred in daylight, 37 pe jar 
ness, and 5 per cent in dusk 
diflerences 
fatal 


was fre ported tor 


important 
non-fatal and 
daylight 
of the non-fatal 
cent of the fatal accidents occurred dur 
ing these The 
two items 


36 


experience 
9 
injuries, only 52 per 
was Tre 
the 


cent 


hours situation 
versed for the other 
fatal injuries occurring per 


darkness and 5 per cent in dusk, whereas 


nen 


in 


the fatal injuries showed 42 


per cent in 
darkness and 7 per cent in dusk.” 


‘stablished 


STUDIO 


control equipment 
in actual operation. 
Supplementing the 
educational fea 
tures of the studios 
are the 
mental engineering 
department, out 
door and indoor 
laboratories, and 
the photometric 
laboratories of the 
Westinghouse 
Lighting 
the manager 
which is L. 
Wood. 
The 


experi 


section 
of 
a 2 


luminaires 
displaye d op 
erated separately 
from control panels 
the 
each 
by 


are 


on rostrum in 
and 
individual 
at 


units 


in studio 
also 
switches the va 


rious 


The Lights of a Distant City of the North 


STOCKHOLM, 


SWEDEN 


AT 


NIGHT 
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G-E composite traffic control- 
ler. Mounting shelf lowered 
out of box to provide com- 
plete accessibility of timer 
for cycle adjustment or 


inspection 





Modernize for the Future with the 
G-E COMPOSITE Traffic Controller 


Here is a controller for the heaviest traffic districts where heavy traffic must now be 


of the future—a controller on which to — controlled at certain intersections, the com- 





build a permanent, planned signal _ positecontroller isexactlysuited for to-day’s 


system. conditions. On_ increasingly important 


No matter how often the flow of traffic 7t&T!€s, the same timers can be kept in 


may change in direction or volume in an **€P with one another and with those in 


interconnected area, the triple reset the interconnected area. With the advent 


feature swings the signals over to synchro- 


nized or staggered or progressive control 





at any selected speed — 


of cable interconnection, the same timers 


will be ready to step into the new system. 


The nearest G-E specialist 








at the flick of a switch. 


has a model demonstration 


a te 


THE NEW G-E NOVALL ck 4 
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SUPERSEDES ALL OTHERS 


SATURDAY EVENING ON A 





This feature is also available : . 
Phis feature is also available set which he will be glad 


for automatic operation ‘ . 
to bring to your office. 


from a central panel. 





Phone him or write for an 











In residential or outlying appointment. 
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